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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A CHARACTER. 

I SOON lost the melancholy sensations I had expe- 
rienced on leaving those with whom I had spent 
the early part of my life. The feeling of liberty, 
the constant change of scene, the Joking of Merton, 
and the conyersation.\df fellow-passengers, banished 
sH melancholy regrets and retroactions. During 
the day^ though, my thoughts waindered much back 
to the farm and the loved ones with whom I had 
parted, and I could not help saying to myself, 
'^ Now they are coming in to dinner from the morn- 
ing's work — ^now they are putting lip the horses^ 
now they are olff again — ^now my mother is taking 
her afternoon half-hour of rest and serious reading ; 
I wonder if she thinks of me." But I did not 
really wonder, for my heart told me she did. And 
thus I traced all the daily proceedings at Oakwood, 
whilst I was being whirled away through towns and 
villages, and past parks and churches. At last we 
arrived at a cathedral town ; how my heart beat 
as I saw the tall grey tower and the high-pitched 
roof rising above the neighbouring churches! I 
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2 THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

had never seen a cathedral ; and longed, whilst they 
changed horses, to run as hard as I could, and take 
a breathless nearer view of it 

'' Nonsense r said MertoB.. ''Youfll see St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey soon. Don't get 
into such a state of excitement about it There 1 
you're treading on my foot Ah ! do keep stilL I 
wonder whereabouts and when we're going to dine. 
Here's an old gentleman coming out of the ' (George/ 
I declara What an old ^y,. to be sure ! And 
he's coming up here, too, just as if we weren't 
crowded eaongh already !** 

Up got. the old. gentleman,, to. Morton's great, 
disgust, aaid away we.went. through the ancient 
streets^ and out again into the open oountiy.' L 
proceeded to take a^ survey of. the. new passengei; 
and certainly his. appearance was unique, thov^ 
not as Morton had said, that, of " an old guy." He : 
wasdressod in st.yevy old-fashioned manner ; I did 
not take so much, notice af.his.kneoi-bnckles and- 
long white tie, .for. they were . still. wom:hy> some of 
our neighboura who loved the ways of their dGEtthezi^ 
but his coat was- of, such ample.; diTnensions im the 
skirts, that .he-ffiLpecieneed great di£Bcalty'in..oonir< 
fortably . disposing of it'.wfaeceLharsat,. and hd&wust- 
coatrwasr halfiray down to^his knees^. He: had. 
shaip, twinkling little, eyes^. that: seemed, to taice: 
in everything at aglance^ and. by his expression* 
of soam when he- lodoed. at Merton, I thought 
he. had very likely; heard > mf Mend'a > dignaraging 
remtfcrka. I. assisted, him. to arrange liis> ample: 
dothing'to his satis&ction, and madeasmnehiroi^m 
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as I oould for him^t as I- promisedl rnys^ mirehv 
e&teFtaiame&t ftom sitting next saeK an .arighiai^ 
being. 

« Tliank you, sir/* he said'; **yora1reaioivii jomigr 
f(^low — know Mviiatb due : to age^ . 11 suppose:* yomi 
dou^t'know how to read iand* write, sir,'.d6 you If 

Mueh astonished at his question^ I ittformed'him^ 
that' he was mistaken, and-tfaat I w»ft av&ty txitift^- 
able scholar. 

"Are you, sir? Sorry to hear it — f»v«trHtiew 
sxsy good ootne * of over-edueation. lliouglit^ you 
couldn't be a scholar,. or dse yott wouldu^t' haiveic^ 
wanted to help an old man; AH that's: otttiofdate^ 
now, sir; young men go too fast-to oareisb(Mit' their' 
elders^— too fast a great deal, sir;- They lettmnm-' 
thematics, and forget the commandinents ; that^* 
the way to get on now-a-days. All educaticm, sir* — 
all education ! When a serv»uttoomes totme,.Ifsay 
to him, * Do you know how to read aiuiiwritfef/and 
if hesays, * Yes, sir,' I say, ' Good ^morning,, sir ; vyoui 
wont do for me ; you'll steal the spoons before next^ 
week/ " 

" Cannot you write and read' yoursei^j sir?? L 
asked; 

"Of course I can, sir.. Bo yo^ think I. could' 
hare made my fortune withotit-r— I. that ^was^a little, 
dirty boy, playing about the streets, witheoili aasyr 
shoes and stockings V ' 

" Then, sir — then why do you object . to other 
people's tr3ring to get up in the world also ?" 

" Because there are too- many people tr3^ng to 
get up in the world already. Bless you,^ sir^ the 

b2 
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world's full of them. Widen the sphere of compe- 
tition, sir, and there will be pretty soon nothings 
left to struggle for. We shall literally be torn to 
peces — ^tom to pieces !" he said, looking at one of 
the skirts of his coat which had got hooked over 
the rail ^' Bless me ! an old man like me ought 
to have gone inside; and I intended to, and I 
looked inside, and what do you think I saw there, 
— ^what do you think I saw there V 

"What, sir?" 

** Why, a baby, sir — a baby!" he said, in a tone 
of horror. " Little, audacious thing ! When I was 
a baby, sir, I used to stop at home; but babies in 
my day were very different to what they are now. 
I suppose the precocious imp wants to see the 
world! Ugh! All education, sir — entirely the 
fault of education I" 

And the old gentleman's face got quite red. 

" And where jtre we going to dine, I wonder ? 
I suppose they'll hardly give one time to swallow 
a mouthful ; they'll allow us about ten minutes to 
lay in provisions for as many hours. Our ancestors 
used' to spend three hours at dinner — three whole 
hours, sir ; think of that ! They were at it regu- 
larly from ten to one, sir— from ten o'clock to one," 
he continued, repeating his words to make them 
more emphatic. 

" What waste of time !" I thought to myself, but 
did not like to say so out loud, as the old gentle- 
man, I saw, was one not to be trifled with. He 
went on grumbling and wondering when we were 
to dine ; I thought the shortest way would have 
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been to ask the coachman ;>but I fancy my new ac- 
quaintance belonged to that numerous dass of 
' people who would be very sorry not to have some- 
thing to grumble at. I thought he must be very 
hungry; so, opening the well-stocked basket my 
dear mother had put into my hands on my depar- 
ture, I politely offered him one of the substantial 
sandwiches it contained. 

"Not for the world, my dear boy!" was the 
quick reply to my movement. " I couldn't dream 
of such a thing ; the very sight would take away 
my appetite for a month. What in the name of 
fortune can you carry about such abominations 
for ? No, sir ; a good old-fashioned hot dinner for 
me ; none of your tough, stringy pieces of meat 
between two lumps of stale bread. I never ate a 
sandwich but once in my life, and I never intend 
to do so again. The bare recollection of it is quite 
enough." 

I laughed, though not quite pleased at the ca- 
valier way in which my mother's provisions had 
been treated, and assured him he need not fear a 
close examination of them. 

" No, I thank you, I wont trouble you ; but we 
ought to return hospitality, so I hope you'll do me 
the honour of dining with me when we are allowed 
■to satisfy the inward man." 

I assented with thanks ; and before long we 

pulled up at a picturesque hostelry, where one of 

the old-fashioned coach dinners had been awaiting 

our arrival some millates. 

,." I suspect you'll have to eat for me and your- 
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self too,^ said the old gentleman, wiUi a &oe of 
tdisgofit, " ioT I dedace that baby is oomiiig oat 

Whycai^t it stop in the coach, little aodaoioiis 
.tiung. j>h, if I mun't so stifiF with sitting heve. ao 

many hours, Xdedare I'd have my dinner np hece 
^<mt8uie. Dear ma! to think of that little poeoa- 

cioos ;fasat taking «iway not only my seat in.tite 

coach, but my appetite too.!'' 

Ah it happened, hofrever, tiie baby, iis mamma, 
. and attendants , ordered a .private . room for them- 
selves, so I imagined :tfae- old .gentleman's du>ler 

would subside. J3at I was: mistaken. 

« Well, I never 1" he exdaimed- " To think of 
its being, too goed to dine with the other passen- 

gem ! Most have ia :roem to itself, little dear ! 

This tiomes of education, I suppose. I'm an old 
igentieman, sir, and /.can't afford to have a private 
Toom all to mysdf ! Dear, dear, dear.! what will 

the world come to ?" 

Theae:reBiarks seemed to sharpen his appetite ; 
ihe did ample justice to the viands.before him, and 
^pressed. them heartily upon me. Mertcm laughed 

at me across the table, and tbe expression of his 
■fece said, *^ How qui<& you are. at making new 
:fiiends." The old genU^naaaeemed tahaive^takcai 
a great i&ncy to me ; most likely' because I took 

care not to contradict him. He had hardly settled 
<the .bill when the homsonnded, and 'we were 
^wacnedto'.take iwr places. 

*^ZPherci !".^he exdaimed ; '^'t t^d yc«i so: ! Pretty 

state my digestion will be in ! J shall have to lay 
.iip£6r:a'^¥eek:<after.thi8! Wasn't so in ifiy day. 
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fSben "wse baA iime to isetm .Tomid. I feel in a 
:oluAii^state/Bzid ^ermotion ef^&e' vehicle will 
jiiake;nie all to pieees. H^se^^waiter^ a gksB i>f 
Ineandy^and^iinster/' lie cried, kjing down tke 
!xnaB0y:far it. It-iras brought to him^Biiiokiiig hot 
Jfotj»n«Ying:tlri8 in hJB-huny, he prtitto-Ms 
.lqK,.lmtistiUambei!e:Jaastil]rpfitiittte Ttio 

— rtoo— rtcxr-woit tke horn, sad tlie henes-piaaoad^ 
impatient^. 

'^Jnit-Iike 'em ! Otcydo itoirpoxpose'l .bioc^t 
•it me pipmg hot on purpose libit 1 .^o^htnH be 
.aUe to drink it. They «han't save it, thoogh ; I^ve 
rpaid fority and I^ixrake;ti8e of it'Bomdbow/' oncl 
.he poiBred it into tJie gutter^ b^ne' the door. 

EreiTbody tknghed— ^bttt 'appr09dimg me 'he 
muttered in mjresr, ^'71iere^ lliat baby again, or. 
.I:i;ho«qgfat it woold have taketiritaelf off at this 
rstiage; ibat na J never jKt adt my^heaft npon a 
tthii^Jntt'ivhat'I was doomed to' be dktofipcnnted. 
Theie.it is inside! In my'iawaiike place too; 
.right-hmd^oonzer^iacing tke horses; tire onlypla^ 
J . case about, t>f couase.^ 

I odndokd ^ with .him ten this* heavy tmisfortane, 
(and he<dambeised ap'to hasSmacrplaoe^iimtter- 
.k^ and^gnmblkig allrtbe tzme. 

It was motive^ iong be£ire>fae-dfew oat of nse 
aU ix^ plaoBiandvhistoiy, and I isas snndiAaaonsdd 
ia£ his' ca m a ci it s thereon. 

"^ HnmpL ! so pnifre- one ^alf 4fa& diaeoatoated lat, 
raroyoa ? IVieU, Imntsay/^cmig nan, you^re vevjr 
Ciooliiii ^to ^ away^om ilmBe,^if that's the case. 
.Tfaece^people caoe for what yintfike, and* what you 
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dislike ; they humour you as far as they can ; and 

you are to a certain extent of some consequence ; 

but when you get into a crowd of human beings, 

nobody will care two straws whether you are 

crushed under a cart-wheel before their eyes. I 

know what it is. I've been struggling all my life, 

and Fve got ho friends; there's not a human 

being who would care if I were to throw myself 

into the Thames. Tou look as if you thought me 

.a very grumpy old fellow — so I am. You look as 

if you thought me a misanthrope — so I am. I'm 

disgusted with the world, sir, and everybody in it 

They're all either fools or knaves, distractedly fond 

of some other fools, or trying to cheat some other 

knaves. Did you hear that woman, sir, talking to 

her baby, ' Kitsy, Kitsy, Eitsy, wasn't it a little 

ducksy, wucksy, wucksy?' That's absolutely the 

foolish way in which she went on, sir. Faugh ! it's 

quite sickening ! And did you observe the guard 

trying to get another shilling out of that pale 

. sanctified-looking woman in black, who got down 

before we went to dinner ? If it were not so sad 

to see human beings degrading themselves in such 

a manner, life woidd beVoat amusbg; but then 

one must have no feeling, sir — no feeling ! I dare 

say now you think you're going to have. a very 

happy life ; going to enjoy yourself, and be a very 

merry and industrious man. I dare say you thinic 

you'll have heaps. of friends. and loads of money; 

but you needn't flatter yourself ; your friends will 

deceive you, your money will go, your heart will 

:grow sad; in short, you'll be miserable enough 

before you die !" 
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"And how about religion and doing good, sirf* 
I asked, wishing to see whether his opinions on 
those points coincided with the rector's. 

"Religion, sir?" he said; "religion's grown a 
farce. It has a language of its own which cannot 
be understood by the common people. If you 
want to be thought religious now-a-days, you must 
talk about Zion, and turn up your eyes like this,'^ 
and he made a most comical fiEkce. "Can I do 
that) sir ? Do I look as if I could ? Hasn't it a 
most ridiculous appearance T 

It had indeed, and I said so. 

"Well, you see, then, it wont do for me to be 
> religious. And as for what people call doing good, 
111 tell you what that is. It is having a good 
dinner yourself, and then going well wrapped up, so 
.that not a breath of cold wind may hurt you, into 
a poor man's house, and seeing the grate dark, and 
the cupboard empty, and the children, in rags, and 
^ the parents thin from want of food, you say, ' Dear 
me, what an unwholesome atmosphere ; cannot you 
put the windows open ?' or do it yourself, letting 
. in a rush of cold air upon the shivering inhabitants ; 
; and then you ask, why the husband does not go out 
to work, and express yourself much astonished at 
hearing he is too weak; and after questioning 
them in a way you would never presume to use 
with your equals, you leave them a shilling or 
some broken meat, and go home to your com- 
fortable fireside, wondering why there should be 
so much distress in the world, and thinking how 
very badly they must have behaved to fall into 

B 3 
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such difficultiee. One wiser tliaxi you or I, sir, 

.^mcesaid, 'Whom the LordloTeth He chaste&eih.;' 
but the opinion of tiie preseitt day is, ' What ewtiry^ 

vbody mtSoBB serras oTeiybody right' Oh, 'but I 
foigot, when you visit a scene of diBttess, you must 
give a homily on contentment, which.may thus.fae 

.Portly. e^^pressed : 'My good people, I am Toxy 

isony for you, but you know it does people good to 
be 2 miserable, and 'iU, and cold; / never Icnew 

^wfaat it was to want a meal, but I have no doubt 
it isamost holy exenaae of patissee, .and Toy 
good for the soul ; J never had a pain or an ache 
in my life,*but Lam told it is a great privilege to 
suffer; and so you should try all you oon toihe 

-happy upon nothing, and contented with .starva- 
tion.' IThis is ;no doubt how .the poor -would 

.often translate the vkind advice so freely given 

i them/' 

I .thought of ihe rectors kind, considerate man- 

jier.to.all,tiie poor tmder.his- care, of .his gentleness 

tand respect for ibe feelings of others, and I felt 

:ihat what. the old gentleman said was untnie. 

'' You^aon't agree with me r he said. '' WelJ, 
your experi^iGe 'may have been pleasanter than 
mine. J hope it has, I'm sure. But you wont<be 

.knghrfone you,find« out how very few people .ii^e 
up to tiaerGospel. Why, if . a:poor cleigyman. aAs 

;a lich^man^to give to a church ora^school, he gets 
aamany bladi looks as if he were trying tojswindle 
Iaim,;aQd all letters relating to si2ch subjects are 
cont^nptuously called ^begging letters.' It^s too 
^bad." 
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I ' thavght the old genileiBaai was cLocidedly ^ 

poKxrmaii, for jooiebselikm hears :tke;i^ eyil 

of jbhe Jiiggardl;« Qe w^xtiXXLiaUdag and gmm- 

Jblingin this.6l77ley.A8 if he had just been aslds^ 

.fiamB one £or asBfetiaaee and had beenrefiised. But 

soon the quiok motion and the raw ersning air 

^iziade.hhn.dL^i7;Ltb!e gmmble mLbnded into a low 

jnurnmrj and presently he was comfortably dozh^, 

Jtaviog.dropped his head upon my lAoulder, goeatly 

to my ini30Qi»niene^ oand greaify to the amase- 

Jiuait i)f Iferton. 

It waas quite dark <whaa we snived 'witfainiJie 

vpraeinfftB of ;the ,gE»Ui:cxty:I had-so^Dftasn lozi^d to 

isoe. Thellights w»re fem and niisby, :the .air raw 

.jand fi)ggy, I was jcold and tired, and .altogether .a 

i§&Smg iof disappointment stole :ovsr me. .There 

was jaxch'ja noiae, it/iiiEas qinte bewildering ; and I 

..idltrBB :if 'gBesA jnBDsters were mshing by us eon- 

tijiually, and as if inse mnst be^n^allowed up. in the 

whir^uikol *af life. Presently the coach stof^ed 

b^fcne A wellrlighted Jb[in^daor,jandithe old gentie- 

,man JSOBsed binuielf, .and JE^logizing ^with:a:gnmt 

&ij3aal63^ a piHaw-of ^ny ahoulder, Jie.gost down, 

jmd was soon igiumUing. dbout his iuggaga :I 

wondered what I was ^to do ^when I had alighted ; 

.but nQT-Hareibodizigs^wBfB quieted by a TQi(» calhx^ 

,jimtf — 

^^ Jb Mi. .i%lmer jievosr 
. J .^j^reedily answoeed to my .name, and a ,gDod> 
.natusex], ^faaainetthlooking .man:8£ia6d iiold rnf m^ 
J«g»««^ sayn?ift— 

"Ml. Yfice jent jfie to show :y«>uithe way^to his 
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houae ; it's not tar off; lie's Yerj aony not to be 
hare to leodve yoo, bat bnsuieaBkept him. Come 
$lcfDg ; it's cold standing still this weather." And 
off he went, I following him doaa We went 
through a great many streets, all looking mach 
alike, till we came to a narrower one^ where 
thoe was very little traffic and Yery small honsesL 
At the door of one of these he knocked, and the 
door was opened by a neat servant girl, who 
seemed to know directly who I was, and saying, 
** Miaais is upstairs, or, waiting tea for you," ushered 
me.np the narrowest staircase I had ever seen. I 
entered with no small trepidation, wondering what 
kind of reception I should meet with firom my 
future gaolers ; for such I deemed them. I need 
not have been afraid. An old lady was seated at 
a table near the fire making tea, and the first 
glance showed me that I had nothing to expect 
but the kindest treatment firom her. She was 
dressed in mourning, and wore a widow's cap, and 
there was that unnustakeable refinement in her 
yoice,'manner, and appearance, which captivates in 
the first moment of acquaintance. I saw directly 
that I should like her. I was not so sure about 
her daughter, who. stood near her. She looked 
like one who had been accustomed to battle with 
the world. She seemed to be about twenty-six, 
but might have appearedolder than she really was, 
and there was even a line in her forehead that be- 
trayed all had not gone quite smoothly with her. Of 
course I could not see all this directly ; I was too 
nervous to notice much at first ; but I place mj 
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impressions here, because they help to ezplainthe 
. characters I was to Uve with. 

Both mother : and daughter greeted. me in the 
kindest manner ; and I was soon seated in a warm 
comer, enjoying the good things that were pressed 
upon me, and giving an account of my journey. 
Mrs. Yere seemed quite engrossed .with anxiety 
about my comfort; but I noticed her daughter 
sighed often, and anxiously looked towards the 
door. Tbe rain had begun to fall, and the storm 
beat heavily against the windowa 

" I wonder Ernest does not come," said the 

.sister. ''He never was so late before, and this 

night of all nights in the year, when I know he 

wanted to be home early. What can have happened?'' 

" Don't be over-anxious, dear Florence," said the 
old lady. ''If anything sad had happened, we 
^should hear of it soon enough.. Ah ! there he is ! 
I thought it would be all right'' 

A merry voice was heard whistling up the stair- 
case, and before he entered the room, a young man 
cried out, "Don't come near me yet, Florry ; Fm 
all dripping wet Never, saw such a night in my 
life ! Is our visitor come ? I tried to get away 
early, but there was an unfortunate mistake in the 
accounts, and Mr. Lombard insisted upon keeping 
•all the clerks in until it was cleared up. Hard 
fellow, Mr. Lombard ; quite right though, all the 
same. FU be down again directly ; must take off 
my wet things ; please to get some hot tea ready 
as quickly as possible." And he passed the door, 
and tramped up further still. 
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^ Your biothar deem't^actm UQfaappy at having 
worked so late/* I said to the nter, who was 
fansify eonipied in praparing 4nne hot toattand 
rtea.for him. 

** Qh 1X0 r die said ; *^ifae harder he works the 
. menier he is when he getsraway. He lo<^ dread- 
.foHy >pale aad tired sometimes^ bat he alutajs 
-kaghs when I tell him sa We alwajs uaed to 
live io ike comitzy; and though 'veahave'been here 
;a }xmg while, he. has never yet gat.aoGustomed to 
town smoke andtownfogs.'^ 

"No," chimed in Mrs. Vere.; "'but he willnever 
take 0?en a day's pleaaora fie aays.he could not 
lenjoy anything without ns^^and that people, Jiot 
jdaoes, .make his Jbappiness. j^^ there are fewiike 
jnypoor^Emeatr 

HeazxQga pesson Teiymndi pudsed was soffi- 

oent in general to make me take a dislike to .him 

directly I saw him, but on 3Broest's ^peaianee I 

'Coaild JBQt Jielp being .femiumbly impnasBed .He 

igreeted meinaudi a fiank, pleasant manner, jind 

^^pobgiaed -so politely for not having met me when 

.tkejcoadi:8bopped,'tbat I fdLb at once he was a real 

\gpsnileman.inniiadand dispositionas well as station. 

JBEe'was^semttrkaUyJikB hie uade,and I thought 

^theiTfictar must have b^ai just aach .another whoi 

ihe was .young. He was aiot exactly handsome, but 

< decidedly attractiTje, with a bright expression of 

^eountenaaee, and :a biisk, Jively manner, .which 

iseemeditocsay, "JVe ceme into the winrld dater- 

;m]iBeddx) make;tiie best of it.** 

" What a shame I^'csaid Hoiesice, aogdly, "to 
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Jceep yon '^at iwfs£s. 'm late. HSaatls jusb beoause 
you're good-natured; they make you do eveiy- 
thing.'' 

^^ Not esoaetiy/' .aaSl Ernest^ janfling; '^^they 
were all kept in just the same. I wish it!liad only 
been me, then I shouldn't have cared so much ; but 
poor.I^ms*w88.injkdi£ad&il state .of mind about 
his mother, who is dying, and he was so anxious to 
be back to stay wiiji her all night, that I was quite 
grie^!«dibr.him. It was too bad of Mr. JJombard 
:to ke^p hixn\wfaen he imew what ia estate .of sos- 
:pense he.was in, bitt.ldou^thinkimen of business 
Jiave mudi Jsteart/' 

*' And who made the mistake, after all ?" inquired 
.the. mother. 

'^^hy^ Lombard'aown scm^.carakiss yQui;g scape- 

;grace; but don't letus talk asr^moce about it, pleasQ; 

^Jvcmi't .bearta,tiunk.Qf him and hia bad ways,, audit 

can't be very interesting to Mr.. Aylmer. Ji<et us have 

:a goodjtaIkalK>utthedear<3Qi]ntry :;it isquitarefresh- 

ing to see any one who has been so lately amcmgdt 

;green fields. Whatsortof allsan^esthave youhad 

ithis y€ar ?" And he sooaiBsked me a multLtudeof 

^j[{uestiiaiis .about .the &rm and n^ nativB pariah, 

with the esigeniiiess df .an exile .hearing :Qf his .own 

ikBd. !n.ea:Id«s«ribed.myjo«n.ey,«dga«^ 

^humMX>U8 desGxiption ,of ithe oU gentkman who 

had JBO mudi amusedrme. Tlusiseeaaed to^ j&tesrast 

them all immensely, and Ernest laughed heact% 

;At']ay.ao80Qnt. 

" Fm. sure J know him,'' he mid. *' Thece jcan^ 
the jffiA&«r IHoe him. -Was 3ie drassed in a coai 
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with enormous skirts, and a waistcoat down to hia 
koees ?" 

« Yes." 

^'And did he wear a long cravat and shoe- 
buckles r 

" Yes." 

'' And did he abuse everything and everybody V 

« Yea" 

'^ Then > it must have been my old friend, 
Mr. Beverley, who is the most extraordinary 
old gentleman I ever saw. How curious you 
should have met him. Well go together and 
call on him some day. Was he in a particularly 
•bad temper V 

" I don't know whether it was bad for Aim, but 
certainly it would have been considered bad for 
anybody else. He was in a great rage with rich 
people in general, and abused the niggardliness 
and hypocrisy of the age." 

'* Oh, then," said Ernest, " I know he has failed 
in what he went down to the country about. That's 
a sure sign of it. He is wild about establishing an 
asylum for decayed printers, or something of that 
sort, and was going to explain his plans to a rich 
cousin, and get him to join in the work. From 
•what you say, I plainly see he has. not succeeded 
•in his wishes. He is very rich himself, but not 
rich enough to undertake a thing of that sort all 
alone." 

" Very rich ? Why, I should have thought, from 
his way of talking, that he was very poor. He 
abused everything rich, right and left, and said he 
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couldn't afford this and couldn't afford that^ till I 
thought he must be almost a pauper. He insisted 
.upon paying for my dinner, thougL" 

^' Just like him," replied Ernest. " He talks as 
if he were the poorest man in England, and yet he 
does more good in one day than most people in a 
year. His great desire is to have it kept secret 
from the world, and very often those he benefits 
do not know the name, of their benefactor." 

"Then how do you know anything about 

itr 

" Because I have often been honoured with the 
office^ of his almoner. Tou know somebody must 
take the money ; and I have strict orders, when I 
do so, not on any account to divulge his name. 
When he subscribes to anything, he always does it 
under the name of ' A Eriend/ He hates subscrip- 
tion lists, and often laughs at the way people-'s 

^ names are paraded, in return for a paltry dona- 
tion. His great delight is to liberate poor debtors 

•imprisoned for small sums ; he does it at 
Christmas and at Easter. But such is his horror 

«of becoming known as a benevolent character, 
that he deprives himself of the pleasure of doing 
it personally, and always commissions me to do it 
for him." 

" Then if he does so much good," I continued, 
" I wonder he speaks so slightingly of religion. E^e 

rsaid religion was all stuff." 

" Did he 1 What a pity he doesn't speak a little 
more cautiously. He meant the pretence of reli- 
gion ; I have often heard him rail against that. 
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IBot I asRiie joir tlieD&iS' ndknally a mace rdigicNis 

• :ciua»ct6r:in London than quaint old Mr.'Befverley. 

I believe he wonld like* to be in chnrch all day, if 

'^ Hownone^noay.be daeeiYed by manner andoap- 
.peaxanae !" I^TclaTmed, in astonahment. 

^^HsiGeyou only just fiouad'tfaat witf'iasked my 
mmr:MemL ^'Bat'weja]iBt'not'taU:miioh longer 
to-night. TlMl^aIe iiied to- death, and I dcm't ie&l 
TjsryfredL Suppose I show yon to your aim little 
room ; 'tis a tiny place, but the best we could gi^ 
lyon." And • I wished good-night to his mother and 
.«ster,-aiid followed him up the atairs rto .a littfe 
TQoan ovar the oae we had been . attiuog in. £ut 
before .we kft the .rest of the fNBu:ty, I had heard 
Jus.«ster wlu<per, in ,u»^ iTZe question ke 
adked :her> '^ No, m6t yat; some- writing to finidi. 
.Tip earlytotnuwrow/' 

JSmeatiaaon kft me/andl badieinire to take:« 
.•«aitey of my little apartment Jt -was yeiy small, 
'.but t>lean and oheerfial^lookii^. Besides .the naaal 
•ibxniture of a shed^noom, a liiQe wntingrtaUe, .ap- 
^patently .new^'had been>placed' there forno^jpectal 
jooiiye]iaenoe,.and on the dcassiiiig'^aUe.ky a Sibfe 
jasd £lc»jrer Book. 

" Oh, ho !'' thought I, " so they are, as I gaessei}, 
a xdigbos &lnily. This isra dalzcate hint ttx> im- 
psoYe'/iiiytflTening hours.'' 

And I listened, and heard the aoimd of ^voioes 

below joinifig; in . family pcayer. ^^Whj didn't ihey 

aak mef J tfaonght. '^J^wonder iftth^. think. I'm 

..a. keathanxxr an. infidel?" .And I was so angiy :at 
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this idea, tbat I would not say any prayers at all, 
and lay down to sleep without asking a blessing on 
my new course of life. What would my mother 
have said ? But I didn't think of that, and soon 
fell asleep, to be roused several times by the squall- 
ing of the cats on the roof. . 
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CHAPTER 11. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

When I opened my lattice in the early morning at 
the farm, the view that met my eyes could hardly 
be equalled in beauty. Everything looked so fresh 
and cheery, and there were so many pleasant 
sounds, that those who could spend the first half- 
hour of the morning alone, might lay up within 
their hearts a store of gladness to draw upon for 
the rest of the day. But here it was not so. I 
woke early, for the sensation of being in a new 
place prevented my giving way to morning drow- 
siness, and the feeling that I knew not what was 
going to happen to me that day, gave an excited 
turn to my thoughts. At the farm I could pretty 
well foretell every event of every half-hour ; but 
now I knew very little of my future. The prospect 
from my window was not encouraging. I could 
see nothing but chimney-pots and a little peep of 
sky above, — sky, indeed ! I could hardly tell whe- 
ther it were sky or smoke, it looked so dark. Cer- 
tainly this was not a pretty place, and what I had 
seen of London (that city of my dreams,) was not 
nearly so grand as I had anticipated. " Life is full 
of disappointment !*' was my comfortable reflection 
while dressing ; and then I began wondering when 
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I should get a letter from. Mary. " Pshaw I how 
silly! when I have only left her a day!*' But 
silly or not, I could not help it. I felt rather op- 
pressed by a sense of loneliness, and wished I could 
hear the sound of my brothers' feet along the pas- 
sage; and even longed for Tom to throw a pebble- 
at my window, as he would sometimes do when I 
was late. Somehow or other I expected to feel- 
quite different when I had left my home ; but I 
found I had brought my old nature with me. I 
dressed quickly, and hurried downstairs to escape 
the torment of various reflections that would come 
crowding into my mind. I did not know what 
o'clock it was, but when I entered the sitting-room 
there were no signs of breakfast. Florence Vere - 
was there seated at a table, which was covered with 
papers. She looked as if she were writing for her 
very life, and I did not think she seemed very well 
pleased at my entrance. She raised her eyes from 
her writing for a moment. I did not quite like the 
expression of her face, it was too stem to please me. 

" Good morning, Mr. Aylmer ; you are an early 

• if 
user. 

" Yes," I answered ; ' I forgot to ask what time * 
you breakfasted." 

" Eight o'clock," was the concise reply. " It is 
barely seven now,'' and she busily continued her 
writing. 

"You also are an early riser," was the trivial 
observation I made. 

" Yes ; if people want to get through any amount 
of work, they must make the best of the morning 
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horns. Have the.goodnMS^to band methot peir-- 
knife/' 

Ldid aedirected, a&d paaaio^ dose to faer^ saw 
on the heap of maauseript she * was oopjing, ilt»\ 
titl^ '^Histovy of theCaptlTity of the Jeiwi^- with 
ar.DisQii88ioii.ooiioeniiiig the Ten Lost IVibesi'' 

'* Qood heaveoer I exolaimed*. '*Yoo dea't. 
mean to asgr you're making a learned book' like* 

ttatr 

" Not Gxucfdyy' Bke- said^ aad: sometlnng like a 
smile -eame ixmr: her rigid faoe. 'Mam only copy* 
ixig for the booksellersL But^ alter all, sapposiDg I 
were, it would not be very extraordinazy ; fortius 
is only a oompilation ; and I. think I possess the 
moderate amount, of talent recpiisite for* snch a > 
wiok^;. I tfaiok I could make it a little more amtt»^ 
ing too/' 

'^ Bat it looks so learned/' said I, quite asto^ * 
mshed at the contempt with which she q>oke of it. . 

<< Of couxBe it dbes. That is the reason it will 
probably be very mueh thought of. But iuTeality 
it' required very little leacning to compile; a bit 
js taken out of one book, another bit out of an- • 
other, and so on;* the- whole joined together, 
and made to appear the work of one man by- a < 
sort of runniz^ commentary, plent^Uy garnished 
with a mimber of Greek- and fidbvew quotations.^ 
That's the way many great books are made, and 
then people say, ' What a fund of erudition the 
author must possess 1' It is astonishing how easily 
people are taken.in.by the look of a thii^ !"^ 
, ** What. oarioosworic for yoa to do I'* 
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Mias.'Yere sudlod.ati my eacdamaiigii^ aadi saiA^. 
YomnEay b& sore X don't do * it from xdioioe •; ' bot^. 
^tiutoi.aR:we.^axey; it. woxld not. do^for^- me: te boi 
idlfr,;.aii]d I. WBA aiwBjnir > Maadier ytiiiL a peB^ thusi 
Matk<a^iteedlei' 

'^J£. it: is ii€^: ioipertiiiejBt^to aadE^Jbonr-mneii d& 
yoa;gBt &r: c&ppixg^* 

'. "Theyonly ghra'twofmce a\ pa^e, so:yo^seei itf 
is:xH|ti:a V6i74l»ttature bii8ine8&'> But it is: sowBt^ 
thing to be alwajrs emjpiiojedJ* 
;<ri {n^ your pBrdpn/' I ooBtioufid, mtb^my 
iiBQai {Mrtiiiaeity and cariosity, '^bixt wonldit not' 
be a^moxae^agreeoble oecapation.to takapnpils fl 

"In some respects it might; bat. there^aise- two: 
dlmetioDS; Sirstly, it would invieMie my d6ar 

widi her:; secondly^! do. not feeL myself isufficienliy 
well grounded lin tfaegrasmaiar ofifoieign>langiiage3 
to be able to mideztake^ imparting knowledge * toi 
othensL^ If peo^de:' vrcmld. be satisfied with: sl solidi 
English, ednoatkm^ I ^mightperhtqos nmnagaiVbut^ 
then, there: would-be the: fi»t objectioni stiil< m.^ 
maining. Altogether^- it~ is just, as^ well as: itJs:;: 
and-Xat^tto be y^ythankfulJorhavingB quiet 
employment;.which does not interrupt, the: routiixe^ 
of; o«r : daily life, . nor. oocasion:. aimoyame to: my 
mother/' 

''Then this is what. you. mieeait wheaJI heaxdi 
ytxu.tell your brothecrlast night that you had: some 
Wiitii^ to finish ?? 

^^Yea.'. Hewaaiedmetcwiite taourmide^andi 
give himanaGGOunt of you ;:butJ^ toldhimit^wassi 
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impossible for me to do so yet, as this manuscript 
will soon be called for. I must, however, beg you 
not to say a word to any one about my occupation ; 
it is one of Ernest's weaknesses to object strongly 
to my undertaking it, but I have no idea of one of 
the family working hard idl day, and the others 
doing nothing. It is neither desirable nor possible 
to conceal it from you, who are to be an inmate 
here ; but I hope you are not so aninous to impart" 
knowledge as you are to acquire it/' 

This was said rather sternly, and with soxhewhat 
of a sarcastic expression. I made up my mind at' 
once. I did not like Miss Yere ; there was some- 
thing hard and unpleasant about her. 

" Of course," I replied, " I shall not tell a soul ; - 
it is no business of mine, and I am no tale bearer/' 
I thought all the time how astonished the rector ' 
would be if he knew his niece was working so hard, 
and how in a very little time he could prevent it ; - 
but here I was bound to secrecy in a moment. 
Well, it was no fault of mine, if Miss Yere did not 
choose to let anybody make her comfortable. I ' 
could not help saying, though,— 

" I wonder what your uncle would say ; he is 
rich enough, and would help you directly." 

Miss Yere's countenance clouded, and that same 
expression of rigid determination I had before re- 
marked again overspread it. 

" I beg you will never mention such a subject 
again. We can get on very well without taking 
the portion of the poor. My uncle has enough to 
do in his parish, and dependence would be hateful 
to us all/' 
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Dependence I I thought of the good, tind old 
man, all alone in his rectory, and felt convinced that 
did they only know him as I did, they would think it 
■a blessed lot to be indebted to such a being. But 
still I admired their pride, it was in unison with 
the independence of my own soul ; and I felt that 
these were people I could live with and respect. 
Eespect, but not love. Why should Miss Vere 
have taken such offence at the mere mention of 
succour from her uncle ? It was unnatural and 
unkind. She was very different to any woman I 
had before met with ; not like my gentle mother, 
not like the charitable Miss Clarke ; not like the 
warm-hearted Mary. She was good, I could see 
that by the expression of her eyes ; but it was a 
stem, uncompromising sort of goodness. How 
little I knew the worth of the character I was 
studying ! How little I knew the struggles daily 
and hourly it had to endure ! The pinching 
poverty, the makeshifts to keep up appearances, 
the struggle to conceal all di£Bculties from the only 
remaining parent, the stolen evening half-hour's 
consultation with Ernest over embarrassments 
Ohich must be met ; all this I knew aftetwards, 
but I did not know then. 

I went on talking, for my curiosity was roused, 
and I forgot that Miss Yere had said she wished to 
make the most of the morning hour. 

" In how much time do you think you shall have 
finished that?" 

" That depends upon how many interruptions I 
have. Dear me, I wish people could write legibly ; 

VOL. II. c 
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iheie ! I have made a Uot,'' and she took the pen- 
knife to eiBse it. I was aboat to aake another 
obsenratioOy when she retomed, — 

^ There is the hiet number of the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' on the tabla Do you think yon could 
amuse ycnuself with it till breakfast timef 

I took the hint^ and was soon deep in the 
account of some AreluBological Beseardies in Wilt- 
shire ; not that I cared a bit about them, for I was 
watching Miss Yere, who continued writing at a 
tremendous pace, and methodically placing each 
sheet as she finished it aa one side. She did not 
speak to me again, and the next sound I heard was 
iJxe fiiendly morning greeting of her g^oitle mother. 
Much as I had admired this old lady the night before, 
I admired her still more now ; she looked so fresh 
and pretty, moved so quietly, and spoke so gently, 
that I was quite in love with her. I thought 
Sc^hy would have been like her had she lived to 
be as old. 

" Florence, don't put your eyes out I" she said, 
as she saw her dai:^hter busily employed. '^ I 
dare say you have been at work ever since it was 
lights and you are so vdlful, it is no use speaking to 
you. I shall tell Mr. Silverpen not to give you 
anything more to do/' 

*^ Pray don't, mamma. I should die, if I had not 
s, great deal to da" 

"Very complimentary to the society you live 
with," said the mother. " But never tnind ; I under- 
stand you ; you're not so rude as you appear. Mr. 
Ayfaner must be tired of waiting for his breakfast 
"Where can Ernest be f 
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^ Bcufy, mamma,'' said Florence. *^ He had some 
accounts to make up — \m own, not Mr. Lombard's 
— ni call him," and putting her things quickly 
together, she ran upstairs. It was some minutes 
before Ernest appeared, in great spirits, but look- 
ing rather pale and fagged. ^ London air, or 
rather want of air,^' I thought ; " I wonder if I 
shall look like that soon." 

We went into a little room downstairs for break* 
fast It was a dismal little room, I thought, with 
blinds that prevented one seeing into the street, 
and there was nothing in it but a sideboard, a 
table, and a few chairs with horsehair seats ; it 
did not look warm and bright like the kitdien at 
home. A Prayer Book and Bible were on the 
table ; the same little maid who had ushered me 
into the house entered without being summoned, 
and Ernest read a chapter, and then said one or 
two of the Church prayers. It reminded me of 
home, and I had great difficulty in restraining my 
tears. 

^' I heard you reading prayers last night,'' I said, 
afterwarda **Why didn't you let me stay for 
themr 

'' I thought you looked so tired," said Ernest, 
*^ and we didn't expect you to get into our ways 
the first night. It was a mistake, though, and I 
am glad to find you would have liked it'' 

Oh, then ! the rector had not been telling him I 
was an irreligious charact^. That was something ; 
there was no prejudice formed against me here. 
The conversation was kept up chiefly by Ernest 

c 2 
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and his mother, for Miss Vere looked grave and 
pre-occupied, and I was engrossed by thoughts of 
what I shoald do next 

•* What would you like to do to-day T asked 
Ernest ^ I must be off to work soon ; but shall I 
walk with you first to old Matthew Capstan s ? I 
suppose you'd like to know what you've got to do 
there, and meet your friend Dashwood. The firslk 
day, I shouldn't think the/d set you to work.'* 

'^ Oh, thank you, I hope they wilL I want to 
begin directly — directly," I repeated, with my 
usual impetuosity. 

" Very well, then,'' said Ernest, " we'll go there to- 
gether ; and if you like, you can bring Merton Dash- 
wood back with you to tea I don't get out of the 
office till five, and it's a good walk home. Come 
along; good-bye, sister; don't work yourself to 
death" 

" Not much chance of that with my mother in 
the house," said Florence, laughing for the first 
time since I had been in her society. 

" You'll have to dine at an eating-house," said 
Ernest, as we walked down the long street ; " but 
you wont mind that, I dare say. Near where you're 
going I can show you a capital place, where you 
can get first-rate beef-steaks and porter." 
" Shall you dine there too T 
" No ; my work's farther off; and the walk would 
take up too much time. I'll come and meet you 
after hours, for I don't think you'll find your way 
about easily quite yet. By-the-bye, how old are 
you?" 
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" Fifteen/' 

" You look much older." 

" I feel much older." 

" And yet you're not so tall as most boys of fif- 
teen. You think too much, I suppose, and that 
stunts your growth. Bad plan that ; nothing like 
work, and hard work too, and then delicious rest." 

" You seem to have a great deal to do." 

" Yes, luckily, or it would be a bad job for us, I 
can tell you." 

" I should like to be a banker's clerk, it seems to 
make you so merry." 

"What an idea!" said Ernest. "What! learn 
double entry, and sit upon a high stool calculating, 
all the bright summer mornings and all the frosty 
winter afternoons? You don't know what it is. 
You'd find it a good deal more irksome than the 
farm." 

" But you thrive upon it, and are more cheerful 
than I am ; and you, too, were brought up to be a 
gentleman, which I never was." 

" But don't you see, it's my duty to be a clerk, 
and that make's all the diflference? Nothing's 
hard to do if you know you ought to do it, and 
what's more, you must do it. At your age, I 
thought I should have been something very difie- 
rent to what I am now." 

" And are you not disappointed V 

" Certainly not. I am now twenty-five, and this 
is the happiest year of my life." 

" You remind rae of your uncle. He is always 
talking in that kind of way." 
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'^ Is he ? I have heard he is a very good man, 
but have seen very little of him. I should be 
proud to be like him. What a curious ring you 
have on your forefinger." 

I gave it him to look at, and told him all 
about little Beauty and his cross adopted father. 
He was much interested in the Btory, and said,- 

'^ So Captain Dashwood is the man who recom- 
maided you to go to old Capstan 2 He is the very 
oddest old fellow you ever saw in your life ; never 
speaks hardly, smokes fitom morning to night, and 
is so fond of ships that he spends all his leisure 
time in walkmg up and down the whar^ and going 
on board different vessels. He's very well known 
thereabottti^ and people humour him, and let him 
have his own way. They say he's wondrous clever, 
and has done good service in his day. He left the 
merchant service because he got too infirm to go to 
sea any more ; but his name is still passed on from 
one captain to another, and all are proud to send 
their sons to him. There's an ug!y story about his 
being once engaged in some smuggling transac- 
tionsy but that hasn't done his credit mudi harm. 
Few sailors think much about that sort of thing." 

^^How do you know so much about him?" 

^ Why, because I went to him to make arrange- 
ments about you ; and then I had to make various 
inquiries of several people, before your father and 
my uncle were satisfied." 

" What a deal of trouble I have given you T* 

'^ Not at an ; it's a pleasure to be useful. I dare 
say you'll do something fcHr me some day»" 
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To be sure I woolt), if I erer had the chance. I 
eertainlj did like Ernest v^y much. 

"How good-natured you are!^' I said, iirm- 
htntarily. ^ You deserve to be something better 
than — than " 

"Than what I am," said Ernest. "Many 
people bstve said so, and I thank yoa and them for 
your good opinion ; but I don^ agree with you. I 
am put in the way of earning a respectable liTeli* 
hood, and have two people to take care of, whom I 
love very much. I always have a warm welcome 
when I come home, and am blest by feeling I have 
done my duty. Many people would be g^ad to 
change places with me." 

" But do yon never inA for nothing higher T* 

" There are one or two earthly things I should 
like very much ; but not in the way of ambition,'' 
said Ernest, slightly blushing. "But I never make 
myself anxious about the fetuie, because I am a 
Christian."* 

I did not understand him. I was a Chrisliaii 
too, at least, outwardly ; but I felt often anxious 
about the future.. 

" And do you intend always to go on in thb 
way — being nothii^ but a clerk t^ 

" I don^t know. I can't tell. We don't haow 
what may happen. All I know is, that I am doing 
right liote;." 

" I don't think your uncle would Uke you to 
work so hard. I am quite certain he would pre- 
vent it ; take you to live with him, at any rate.'' 

^I know it He offered me that at fin^ ; but 
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I was young and presumptuous, and thought I 
could make a fortune directly for my mother and 
Florence.*' 

" But why not tell him now that you don't find 
it as easy as you expected ?" 

" Because it would be cowardly. And another 
reason, Florence would not like it Florence 
has? great ideas of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence." 

" But is your mother not to be considered in all 
this ? Surely she misses her country home." 

" My mother's home is in heaven/' said Ernest ; 
" her heart is there now ; and she is so engrossed 
with the thoughts of her soul, that I believe she 
hardly knows or cares where her body is." 

" What an extraordinary state of mind to be in !" 
was all I could answer. 

Ernest changed the subject. 

" We are getting near your schoolmaster's house. 
Look, how grand the river looks, crowded with 
vessels ! Beautiful as it all is, I would willingly 
change it for a sight of green fields. What crowds 
of people hurrying this way and that ! Does it not 
make oneself feel insignificant T' 

" Yes ; but do you know, I don't like the feeling 
at all. I don't like being swallowed up in a multi- 
tude." 

*^ You expect them all to touch their hats to you, 
I, suppose, as they do on your father's farm," said 
Ernest, laughing. 

" Not exactly. But it oppresses me to see such 
a torrent of human beings ; and how fast they 
walk too !" 
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" Of course. They are all busy, or going to their 
business, like you and me. Now, you must work 
hard, and tell me what you have done in the course 
of the day when we meet this evening. Don't 
mind old Capstan's roughness ; he's very clever." 

By this time we had reached a crowd of houses 
on a wharf. There were warehouses without end, 
and all kinds of odd buildings, the use of which I 
could hardly make out. 

" That's his house," said Ernest, pointing to an 
old blackish building, with a red tiled roof. " It's 
picturesque, but I can't say much for its beauty. 
You can go in yourself, for I must be off j I'm 
behind time already. Good-bye." And he scam- 
pered off at such a pace, that even the hurrying 
passers-by looked astonished. 

I have given our conversation as minutely as I 
can remember it ; but this was necessary, in order 
to show Ernest's character. The study of character 
was always my great delight, and traits of indi- 
viduals imprinted themselves more deeply on m}'* 
memory than hard facts. I knocked gently at the 
door indicated by my companion, and it was 
opened by a curious individual He was an old 
man of muscular proportions, with a wiry and 
weather-beaten expression of countenance ; his 
hair was lank and matted, and hung down on each 
side of his face, which had evidently not been 
shaved for several days ; and his clothing was de- 
cidedly not that of a person who paid any atten- 
tion to personal appearance. A rough blue jersey 
served instead of coat, and a red woollen nightcap 

C 3 
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Hormoimted his untidy head. I coold hardly 
believe this strange figure to be the celebrated 
Matthew C^pBtuL He was smoking a short Uad: 
pipe^ and <m opening the door surreyed me with 
an air of quiet oomplaoencyy but spoke not a single 
word. I was embarrassed, for I expected to be 
received with open arms. He looked at me £or 
some time ; then with a muttered ^ All right !" 
beckoned me to follow him^ and preceded me to 
an inner room, which was unoccupied by any other 
person, save himself and me. This apartment was 
evidently used for the purposes of instruction ; a 
]xmg bench with desks before it occupied one end, 
and th^re were various models of shqps, and several 
nautical instruments lying about, without the least 
attention to order or airangemenl The room was 
gloomy and untidy; the walls were bladi and 
8m<^ ; there were few indications of comfort ; and 
altcgeiher I felt inclined to wish myself away. 
He motioned me to & chair on one side of the fire- 
place and took another opposite, stiE oontinuing 
to smoke.. 

^ What ace we going to do nowf I said^ 9&esc 
waiting patiently for some mimttesL 

^ Wait for t*othen^" was the reply^ 

I wcndered who '^ i'otheKs'' were, buit thought I 
had bettar wait and se^ than risk the esteem <^ 
my new acquaintance by any indiscreet questions. 
I did not remain long in igm«ance,. for presently 
there was a rush at the door, and half-a-dozen 
awkward, rough youths of my own »ge b<Hmoed in, 
and just giving a '* good morning'' to their teach^ 
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seated tliemsehres on tfae bendi^ and began working 
away at sundry calciilatioD& Th^ all seemed to 
know exactly what they had to do. One or two 
of them set to work at raging Taziovs modds, fSor 
this was part of old Capstan's system of instruction, 
and another I observed makii^ knots and learning 
tospHce. 

'^ Now, thai, youngster, let's see what you're fit 
for,'' said the old man, with a yawn. '^Oazt you 
box the compass V 

" Then you must learn. Here it is; now set to 
work." 

At this moment Merton Dashwood came in, 
and the room was in an uproar with his lively 
greetings 

** I'm not going to do anything toniay,. old Cap, 
so» you needn't expect it," was the familiar style of 
his addresa ^' Come along,, Jaek ; we'll enjoy our- 
selves for onc^. and see a little of London^ Come 
along ; no work the first dayJ' 

^ Kit 1 musty M^y ; Fve got my wock cut o^ 
for mie." 

^ Cut it^ then, for the pcesenL Don't be- stupid, 
now. Come ; I've^ got lots te^ show you;" 

I was in doubt. After my protestations to Ernest 
of how anodotts I waa to begin work, irt would seem 
very strange to pass the day in idleness ; but then 
he had said himself that he did not expectCi^an 
would set me to work directly^ It would be mudi 
jdeasanter to roam aboiut with Merton than to be 
poked up in that unfdeasantroomt all day ; the-sua^ 
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too, was shining so brightly! There was no use 
in thinking about it ; I must go. 

"Go along, youngster/' said. old Capstan, in 
answer to my look " Yovb wont stick to work for 
very long. Bring a slate with , you to-morrow 
morning, likewise a ciphering-book, and two or 
three stout pencils, likewise a case of compasses, 
ruler, and all that, if you can get them." . 

I hardly listened to all these instructions, for 
Merton hurried me away. 

" There, now, I can breathe,'' he said, as we came 
out into Uie bright sunshine. 

I will not detail the pleasures of that day. We 
wandered about the whole of the forenoon in an 
almost delirious state of excitement at our freedom, 
and the abundant food for our eyes and mind 
which presented itself at every turn. We stood on 
the bridges, and watched the shipping on the river ; 
we perambulated the httle dusky streets and the 
closely-hidden churchyards ; and then we took a 
higher flight, and reached St. Paul's, whence we 
proceeded to the Mansion House, the Exchange, 
and all those places I had heard so much of, but 
did not know when I saw them ; and after ram- 
bling about the city until we were tired and hungry, 
betook ourselves to an eating-house, and dined 
quickly and voraciously, for we were anxious not 
to let any of our precious holiday time escape us. 
It was a strange sensation, that of walking for the 
first time amongst a multitude ; it was distracting, 
and made me feel quite giddy. Merton was won- 
derfully cool, and seemed as much at home as in 
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his father's house. If it had not been for him, I 
should have been run over many a time. After 
walking a great distance, we reached one of the 
West-end parks, I forget which, but I remember 
well the delight with which I hailed the green 
trees, the fresh air, and the crowd of well-dressed 
people who seemed as if they had nothing to do 
but to enjoy themselves. 

" Happy, happy people 1" I thought ; " you don't 
know what hard work is; you don't know what 
care is ; you look as if you had holidays every day." 
Just at this moment a lady and gentleman passed 
us ; we followed them a little way, and could not 
help hearing what they were sa3dng. 

" It's too bad of you, Sir Robert, to wish to keep 
me here all the winter. There is nothing so dull 
as London out of the season ; 'tis as * bad as the 
country in the summer; but you are so selfish. 
Business, indeed ! A pretty excuse ; as if the nation 
couldn't get on without you." 

The gentleman made some deprecating reply in 
a low tone, but the lady resumed, — 

" Contented, indeed ! I'm wretched, Fm miser- 
able ; everybody's pleasure is more considered than 
mine. Tm sure I'm the easiest person to. please in 
the whole world ; I only want to have everything 
my own way, but you are so perverse." 

Her huE^band seemed to be making some request, 
which was answered by, — 

" Certainly not. ■ I am tired to death. Nobody 
but you would have kept me out so long ; but you 
have no consideration. I can't stir a step further. 
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I can dance, indeed ! Yes^ of course I can. That's 
quite a di£Berent thing. How can people be ex- 
pected to walk in the winter, unless they have a 
band playing^ and gravel the paths? Ugh 1 what 
a mess I Where's the carriage? I know Tve caught 
cold. I feel a shivering all over me." 

^'Whai nonsense!'' whispered Merton to mei 
'^ Look at all the furs she has. got about her — muff 
and cuffi^ and what a quantity round her neck, 
too r' We watdied the couple until they reached 
the entrance of the park, when ih&y got into a 
dark-greeu carriage, drawn by two beautiful bay 
horses, and drove away. 

" There's happiness for you l" said Mertoa. 
u iffi^j^ old Bame Philips, who goes into the work- 
house every autumn, and comes out every spring 
with the swallows, couldn't well be more miserable. 
What's the use of riches, I wonder ?" 

After spending some time in making our remarks 
on other idlers, we thought we had bettar be turn- 
ing our steps homewards^ We managed to find 
our way out of the fiftshionable quarters, and with 
the riva: for a guide, thought it would be as easy 
to return as it had heea to lose «^t of tho pre- 
cincts we inhabited* Bsat to our diamay we found 
it was not so. We turned into street after street^ 
but without finding the right one. 

^^We oc^ht to have taken our bearings, as 
old Matthew would say," exclaimed my friend. 
''Catch me taking a walk in these parts again 
without a pocket-comj^tss. What's the name of 
yotnr street?" 
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"I foigot to aak Mr. Vere, and he never told 



me. 



'* Well, we cure^ in a pretty situation,^ said Merton, 
seating himself upon a door-step. " Can anybody 
tell me the way to I don't know where ? What is 
to be done? Oh, I know. You'd better come 
home to my lodgings, and then we can advertise, 
or send a crier, or something, for Mr. Vere to come 
and fetch you.'* 

" But do you know where your lodging is T 

" No. 8, Suffocfirfaon-street.** 

" And how do you get to it V 

^^ That's more than I can tell you. Sing a song. 
Jack, and amuse me, for we shaQ stop here till 
to-morrow morning, unless we're turned out." 

Merton was only in fun, but I really began to 
be frightened, when to my great joy a light, active 
figure advanced rapidly towards us^ and I xecog- 
nised my new Mend, Ernest Yere. He laughed 
heartily at our predicament, and was not at all 
astonished at, or disappcnnted in me for wishing to 
see a little of the great city. 

^^ I should have done exactly the same at your 
age," he said, in his cheery way ; " but I am not 
sure that I should not have ascertained the name of 
the street I lived in before setting out on my 
travels in that wild manner. But what have you 
seen (x done ? I hope you'll bring home a budget 
of news for my mother and Florence at tea-time ; 
their life is very mudi the same day after day, and 
it will be qiute an event for one oi our household 
to have been so far west this same afternoon." And 
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he gave hLs arm to me after having kindly shaken 
hands with Merton. To my surprise, we were hot 
so far off our destination as I had imagined ; but 
the streets looked ail so much alike, that my country 
eyes were completely puzzled. 

" Have you had a hard day ?" I asked. 

« Very hard." 

" And are you not very tired f ' 

" Rather ; but I shan't be when I get home. My 
mother and Florence have such a knack at making 
the house comfortable. It always seems to me a 
little, paradise after the bustle of the streets, and 
the toil of the office.'' 

Very odd, I thought, to call that little dark house 
in a close street " Paradise ;" but there's no account- 
ing for taste ; and Ernest looked at the poky narrow 
staircase when we entered as if it had been Jacob's 
ladder reaching up to heaven. The old lady and 
Miss Yere were sitting just in the same place 
where I had seen them on my first arrival. The 
tea-table was drawn to the fire, and it was right 
substantially supplied. They were delighted at 
our early return, and welcomed Merton very 
heartily. 

" And how goes on the writing V said Ernest to 
his sister. 

" All finished," said Florence, with an expression 
of great pride. "All finished, money paid, and more 
work promised for to-morrow. Am I not in luck ?" 

" Who says women can't work as well as men ?" 
said Ernest, turning to me. " Well done, Florence, 
you're an honour to your country." 
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" Oh, it's a pleasure," she repKed ; " it makes the 
day seem so short ; and then I can talk to mamma 
all the time ; for copying is nothing, you know." 

" I shouldn't think it nothing if I did it," said 
Merton ; '^ there is nothing I hate much more than 
the sight of a pen." 

" Well, it doesn't matter for you, you know, as 
you're going to be a sailor ; but don't let us talk 
about work any more now, we shall have enough 
of that to-morrow ; well enjoy ourselves to-night, 
and do nothing but pleasure. I wish we could put 
the drag on old Father Time's chariot for a few 
hours." 

We told them all our wanderings and adven- 
tures, and Merton had a comic style of relating the 
most ordinary incident, and making it appear 
highly ludicrous. His was a jesting style of talk- 
ing, which was more amusing on a first acquaint- 
ance than afterwards, for everybody gets tired of 
hearing things perpetually turned into a joke. 
However, he succeeded admirably in entertiaining 
the little party in. that little poky house ; and 
shouts of laughter rewarded him as he mimicked 
the voice of the luxurious . lady in the furs, and 
showed her way of walking, as if the ground was 
not good enough for her to tread upon. Then he told 
some of his father's stories, with which he had so 
often amused me ; and also gave us a little history 
of Matthew Capstan, who had been an old mess- 
mate of his father's ; telling us how he used to be 
addicted to dram-drinking, and would in- the 
middle of a voyage call to the cabin-boy to fetch 
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him ^ a drop of fresh milk/^ in 80 louda tone, as to 
deceive the more goUible portion of the pas- 
sengersL 

The meal was span oat, in order to afford plenty 
ol time fcr oanversation ; and afterwards, when tiie 
table was cleared and we all drew round the fire, 
it was still kept ap with anabated Yivacity. Mor- 
ton did not seem at all inclined to go^ and the 
moon was shining above the chimney before he 
showed the slightest intention of moving. How I 
envied him his self-posseasicNi, and the unembap* 
rassed manner with which he introduced anecdote 
after anecdote, and stated his opinions upon no end 
of subjecfa^ always taking care, as I afterwards 
recollected, to find out those of his hearers fiis^ 
and chime in naturally and gracefully with them. 
For so young a man it was wonderful ; but then I 
recollected he was older than myself, and I thought 
that in a year or two I also might arrive at the 
same proficiency. We had settled to go out again 
that night, and see a little of the entertainments 
of the town, but I felt so exhausted with our 
rambles^ that I mentally hoped Merton would 
postpone his plans for my edification and his own 
amusement But all of a sadden he started up^ 
wished our hosts good night, and turning to me, 
said quietly, 

*^ Come along. Jack, I've a deal to show yoa yet.'* 

^ Another night, then ; I'm tired." 

'^ Tired ? pooh, nonsense ! You'll be so amused, 
you wont be tired yet, I promise you. We'll be 
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in time to get in half-price at one of the theatres^ 
if you make haste.^ 

Ernest, who had been engaged in a low-voiced 
conveareation with his aster, here looked vcp, and 
asked what we were disputing about. When he 
heard, he looked yerj grave, and strongly advised 
me not to go. But the spirit of perverseness had 
seized me, and I did not at all approve of his in- 
terferenca ' 

^* Indeed, but I think I shall, though ; and per- 
haps you'll come too, Mr. Y ere/' 

'^ No,^ replied Ernest, smiling ; '^ I value a com- 
fortable evening at home rather too much to waste 
my time in such a fadiion. I'd rather pay full 
price not to go." 

But the same rale didn't hold good for mo, 
Mr& and Miss Yere were not my mother and sister, 
and I didn't see why I should be kept at home to 
entertain them all the evening. Opposition made 
me wish very much to go. Merton kept impa- 
tiently twisting the handle of the door, and waiting 
for my answer. Florence watched us with an un- 
moved and rigid countenance, as if she were pass- 
ing judgment on our chaiactera; and the old 
lady quietly took her spectacles ofif; and prepared 
for a nap, as if she took not the slightest interest in 
the question. They looked as if they were going 
to be very dull indoors i and no doubt the brother 
and sister were anxious to have a little chat toge- 
ther ; so all things considered, I would take myself 
off with Merton. On announcing my intention of 
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80 doing, Ernest said, in his qiiiet manner, with 
just the slightest turning down of the comers of 
bis mouth, — 

^* And who do you think is going to sit up for 
you, young man 7" 

" Oh, I don't know, I'm sure. The servant, I 
suppose, or any one will do. I'm not particular ; 
of course, I shouldn't expect you or Miss Yere 
to do so." • ' 

'^ No, I should think not But please to take 
note that we lock up immediately after your friend 
there leaves us, and don't open again until seven 
o'clock to-morrow morning ; so if you like to remain 
out all that time you can do so, hut it wont be 
comfortable this time of year." Then he whispered 
to me, " Don't force me to say no ; I have my 
orders from your father.'' 

This settled the question at once ; I saw I was 
a prisoner ; and Merton departed, a smile of deri- 
sion on his lips at the state of durance in which 
I was kept. 

" I hope you're not disappointed," Ernest said, 
as the door closed. '^ I hope you wont mind stay- 
ing at home with us in the evenings ; and if you 
will only wait till Christmas, we'll make up a party 
and go and see a pantomime ; it's quite natural 
you should like to have a little amusement." 

This was not at all what I had intended. I 
thought Merton and I should have had our evenings 
together, free from interruption and interfer- 
ence ; but it was not to be so ; and I found I was to 
be as much under control as at the farm. I re- 
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mained in a sort of angry idleness aftei: Merlon's 
departure^ and made no answer to Ernest's kind 
proposal. He went on talking to his sister, heed- 
less of my sulkiness; and the old lady was still 
quietly dozing by the fire. " Would you not like 
to write home and tell your family of your safe 
arrival ?" he said, seeing me gazing listlessly into 
vacuity. The very thing I ought to have thought 
of, but I was so selfish, I had forgotten it. I as- 
sented, somewhat sulkily, and Ernest jumped up 
to get everything for me. He looked so like his 
uncle, as he sat gravely mending a pen for me, 
close to the candle, that my thoughts went back 
to the study at the rectory, and the studious sum- 
mer evenings spent by the open window. My first 
letter home ! I had never written to any one 
before, and was quite ignorant of how far down the 
sheet I ought to begin, how it ought to be folded, 
and nameless other little things, those unaccus- 
tomed to writing have no idea of. The work of 
composition was slow; for though I could write 
verse with ease, prose was very diflferent. Of course 
the letter was addressed to my mother. However 
devotedly a son may love his father, it is nearly 
always to his mother that he writes his first letter. 
Ever enthusiastic about what I happened to be 
doing at the moment, I was soon absorbed in my 
occupation, relating my journey ; my meeting with 
Mr. Beverley ; my impressions of Matthew Capstan; 
my rambles that day with Merton ; winding up 
with a glowing eulogium of Ernest's kindness, and 
imparting my awe of the terrible Miss Vere. How 
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little did I think when I penned those lines that I 
should onoe more describe those very same scenes, 
once more describe them with a breaking hearty 
in a desolate habitation, apart fiN>m all mankind, 
and not knowing whether a single soul would even 
read the record of the past ! I that was once so 
rich in friendship and in love ! 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE PHILAKTHBOPIST. 

Fob the first fortnight I was tolerably contented 
and happy. I had plenty to do, and the days 
passed quickly. I had only one fault to find, which 
was, that the dispositions of the members of the 
small family in which I was domesticated were so 
equable, that there never was a chance of hearing 
anything like a repartee or dispute, or '^ anything 
to make a house a little lively " as I termed it. 
The great object, the life-lo^ ambition, the 
dearest pride of the brother and sister seemed to 
be that no worldly cares should ever disturb the 
mind of their calm and saintlv mother. Not that 
she was a nonentity in the house ; on the contrary, 
they took delight in referring many little matteis 
to her, and nothing was done without her consent 
and approbation ; but it was aU put so easily 
before her, that it was evident the subject had been 
well talked over beforehand I heard afterwards 
that Mrs. Yere had been induced to give up the 
housekeeiung entirdy to her daughter, ostensibly 
because the latter wished to save her the trouble^ 
but in reality that she might know nothing of the 
care that was making Miss Yere prematurely old. 
So the old lady was kept in a state of compaia- 
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live ignorance^ and had no idea bat that it was 
the easiest thing in the world to pay the bills every 
Monday morning. Meanwhile she langhed heartily 
with them at little troubles^ occasioned by their 
economical way of living. 

** Do you know," said Ernest to me one day, 
^that the only time our little maid Betsy was 
ever known to be in teara^ was one gala day with 
XLS, when old Crotchet and Quaver came to tea 
here? We had not enough cups of the same 
colour, and Betsy cried, because we were obliged 
to have four blue cups and one white one« She 
said it looked ' so shocking/ and that she shouldn't 
have cared so much if they had been even the 
same size. She thinks now, I believe, that the 
white tea-cup has disgraced the family for ever.'' 
" And who may Crotchet and Quaver be T 
** Two curious ancient damsels, who teach music, 
and call themselves our cousins ; though neither 
my mother nor myself know upon what ground 
they cbdm relationship with u& Their real names 
are Miss Frizzle and Miss Agatha Frizzle, but we 
call them Crotchet and Quaver^ because the eldest 
is full of fancies, and the youngest is so timid, that 
she trembles like an aspen-leaf when anybody 
speaks to her, and never sleeps at night for fear of 
thieves. They are good old souls, and manage to 
earn enough to support themselves ; they go out 
to play at parties for three-and-sixpence a night 
each ; but their chief support is from giving music 
lessons to small children in these parts. They 
don't often come here, they're so busy ; but you're 
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sure to see them on Christmas-day ; my mother 
likes them to dine here, as they have no rela- 
tions, and two don^t make up a very merry party 
by themselvea" 

The Veres always went to church twice «very 
Sunday, and I went also^ not because I liked it, 
but because I was ashamed to stay away. Ernest 
^as often shocked, because, he said, ^' I went for 
the sermon, and not for the service/' In truth, my 
mind had not much to occupy it, save in criticidng 
the preacher's arguments and delivery, for all the 
time of the prayers it was wandering to the four 
quarters of the globe. I never could keep my at* 
tention to anything for long together, unless it was 
completely new. The sermons I heard were 
generally too dry and logical to be interesting, 
more like a chapter of Locke than an exposition 
of the Gospel ; but it was an amusement to me to 
follow out the argument, and try to arrive at a dif- 
ferent conclusion to that of the preacher. Ernest 
called this perverseness, and said I should never 
prosper if I looked at religion in such a purely in- 
tellectual manner. One morning there was a col- 
lection for schools, and the sermon was preached 
by a stranger. It was eloquent, forcible, and made 
a most favourable impression upon all who heard 
it We were enchanted ; and on coming out of 
church I begged Ernest to find out who. the 
preacher was, saying, I was sure he must be a cele- 
brity, a dean at the very least, or perhaps one of 
the king's chaplain& The next evening he said, 

'^ Who do you think your celebrated preacher has 
VOL. IL B 
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tamed out to be f I ms in fareatiblen eipeel»> 
tioL ^Mc Brown." 
^lk.&ownriBsid. << Wko it Mr. Brom r 
** A broken-down deigyman — ^veij pooc^ mad old 
hetom Ut tkne, haai cure and eoiiow. He ham no 
core nom, bnfc iwnngni te earn Ids liTeUiood by 
tnking a frw papilii^ ^ 9odb of tradeonen, wko 
wmai to bare tbeir cbiMiwn made gentiemen for 
tpfwf. toaoilnng*'' 

I was load in ezprearaoM of indignation at the 
^jjjtnfnf^ of London in gflneiml finr allowing audi 
talentB to finger in obBonzitf. 

^ SoMy, floCtly/' and SmesL 'Do yon snppoae 
tint proaaoiion goes by merit in iids world t* 
^ Of ooone I da At leasts I befiero it oi^bt" 
'^ Then wbat would be €he nse of tha next world ; 
BefiideSy all poshaens are nsafol I dare aay Mr. 
Brown does an immenBe deal of good by instilling 
onworldly principka into ike koarte of those who 
will be erposed to all kinds of tneDoaaaxy tempta- 
tiotia I Ittte to lioar people talk of at man^s talents 
being bmied; how can they be baried whilst they 
are being used atallf Afiseod ofnune^on leai^ing 
college, went into a ooantry pazidi in an obscrore 
distdci It qiute provobnd lae to hear iaoneDta- 
tionsnsade jower Mmz ^Sadi qdendid talents to 
be boried in ^the comitiy^^-wiiat a pity !' As if 
tidsre were not soak to he saK^d in the countiy as 
well as in the town J 1 4Rily wadi it were my ficite 
to be boned in the ^xnmtry !" said poor Ernest, 
reverting with a «^ to Hs cbaiiahed wish. ^Bat 
it is wrong to widi. Few peopb haye znore bless- 
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ings tbaa I hava I <Stt&a dream, though, of prim- 
roses and apple-blo68oms. Oh, Johmiy, what €oald 
possess you to leave the farm for sudi a dingy 
place as this V 

Ernest had a small collection of books, some 
given him by Mr. Beverley, others relics of past 
and prosperous times. Some of these were old and 
curious volumes. He was particularly fond of the 
literature of the sixteenth century, and several 
ancient works, too learned for me to appreciate. 
I had the liberty of borrowing any of these pos- 
sessions without asking leave, and Ernest was never 
better pleased than when I pored over an obscure 
passage with him, or compared notes about some 
favourite poem. He often displayed much learning 
and elegant taste in the remarks he made, and 
would take any pains to dluoidate a dilScult para- 
graph. I said to him one day, *' I dare say you'll 
be a great man one of these days, if you try." 

Ernest laughed heartily. ^' Not the least chance 
of such a thing, even if I wished it I liave not a 
spark of original genius ; I can only appreciate the 
genius of others. But, indeed, ambition is not 
much in my line, at least, not that sort ; of course, 
every pecson must ha^ve s(»ne sent of ambition, if 
they are good &r anything. Ill show ytm my 
notion of it, if you like j it's in sosne vecses I ^ve 
somewhere." 

^' Did you make tibem f ' I said, with some sur- 
prise ; for Ernest did not appear to me to be a 
person viho would make poetry. 

^ Oh no ! but the ideas^ are mine. I told Flo* 

D 2 
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rence what I meant, and she put it into verses. 
When I want an idea written down neatly^ I 
always tell it to Florence." 
The verses were as foUows :— 

Ko earthly feast can satisfy 
This longing, earnest heart of mine. 

For evermore it looks on high 
For holier bread and wine. 

No jewel's sparkling light can snare 
Mine auxions g^e a second time, 

For I have made it all my care 
To seek one Pearl sublime. 

No flower can match in perfect bliss 

(Tho' sweetest flow'rs their perfume yield) 

The Bose of Sharon, and for this 
I search the dewy field. 

With eloquence of word or pen 
My burning thoughts were never shod, 

For other men would speak to men. 
But /would speak to God. 

No honour in the ivorld is worth 

A thought, were every honour given ; 

He scoms the highest place on earth 
Who seeks the last in heaven ! 

" Do you understand what I mean ?" said Ernest. 
. " I think I do ; but I don't quite agree to it. 
That is too contemplative^ too quiet for me. I 
like something more stirring/' 

Why do you not try literature T' said Ernest. 
You seem to have original ideas, and you are full 
of ambition ; you would find occupation and excite- 
ment in it after a time. Now, I hate excitement, 
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and I fear am rather giyen to idleness, though I 
stick to business, because I am obliged/' 

" I don't like in-door work/' was my reply. ** It 
might give me plenty of occupation, but I don't 
exactly want that. I want change of scene ev^ry 
day, every hour, if I could get it I want to do 
something new and strange, I hate regular work. 
Look at these calculations I must get up for old 
Capstan by to-morrow ; it makes me quite uncom- 
fortable to look at them." 

"And yet," said Ernest, "you've taken more 
pains in writing them out than you need. Look 
at these red lines, and all those flourishes ; it would 
have done quite as well if you had written it out 
plain." 

"Yes; but don't you see, it would not have 
looked half as pretty? Now, the red lines attract 
the eye, and break the dead appearance of so many 
figures. Besides, old Capstan didn't tell me to do 
it, and I like sometimes to do what I am not told." 

Ernest laughed. "It seems to me that you 
would save yourself a good deal of trouble by doing 
exactly what you're told, and no mora" 

" Oh, that's because you are a clerk, and obliged 
to be exact ; but you wouldn't think so, if you were 
me. I say, Mr. Yere, how much more amusing 
decimal arithmetic is than common arithmetic, 
isn't it ?" said I, as I moved off to the little table 
apFopriated to my evening work. 

I have not much to tell concerning the hours spent 
at Matthew Capstan'^ The course of instruction was 
very regular, and everything he said made a great 
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iiniMressioii, because he never said * word more 
thaD was neceasarj. He sat mu^ng his pipe, in 
a state of apparrat indifference to eveiything that 
was going on, but in reality his eyes and eanr 
were open, and hia hands ready to potmce npon 
any offender who was taking advantage of his 
teacher's abstraction. I was rather awed by tho 
gmffness of his manner, and the wonderful talee 
Merton used to tell me of his past life ; but, either 
owing to former acquaintance with his father, or to 
his own charm of manner, Merton was a much 
greater favourite with the old man than I was. 
Merton could do anything with him-^go in and 
out of school just as he liked ; and if he did not 
appear for two or three days together, the delin- 
quency passed unnoticed. On the contrary, I dared 
take no liberties, and the old man frowned terribly 
if I failed to comprehend his concise and sailor- 
like instructions. He used often to call me '^ an 
idle young dog,'' and I in my heart anathematized 
him as a sulky old bear. I was obliged to pay the 
most minute attention to what he said, for he 
would never repeat it, and woe be to me if my 
roving thoughts could not be kept in due order. I 
knew little c^ his history. He was supposed once 
to have be^i a master in the royal navy, and to 
have been cashiered for some misconduct ; but this 
was only tradition, and nobody could bring any- 
thing forward really against his character. Then, 
it was said, he commanded several merchant ships 
one after another until inc{^)acitated by infirmiides, 
when he took to keeping a schod for the sons of his 
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fbsmee Mmi&imd asaoeiates* I was kept iel nmiGh 
stneter osd^ here thaoi I hskd evesbe^aibefiarefy majd 
began to ezpeneskoe tbe Httas trutlii tiaai homa 
diadpliiM^ ra iha Ugbtesk of alL Mertosi^ too^ di^ 
not seem to care to be ao mufih mih xzie aft be 
used; he lukdniaQyxiewfmads^&ff bisdbpoaiiB^ 
was a& sociable, it caold not lest. satiafied witii c»d 
or two. So I saw Uttk a£ bimi ezoept in. sehoi^ 
and this was my final great diaappoixiifcmeiit coii- 
ceming human affection* I asked him onee whf 
h& no lon^^ sought mj society aa ha used,, and he 
answered^ — 

<' Becanse yoa bdong to a diff^rani set ecitirely. 
Yoa ace always with the saint^ asd I sometimes 
like the eompany of what your (rtraitrlaeed fiien^ 
might call simiezs/' 

^ Bat do^ yoa remfioabeE our last walk in the 
eountry^ when we agreed timie should never ehangie 
usy but that we should s^end all ouv lekxese mo»- 
xio^ata togethar» and coDoptve B0te& about @7^* 
thing?'' 

. ^^ Yes, of Gouiae I da; and our nearly roxumag 
slap into poor Jane'a funeral. How xc»naniic; we 
were^ to be auare^ at that time! Ah ! pxactic^ hfe 
makes a gjreat change in people/' said b^ ahaking 
hisr head with aU the wisdom of sixteen.. 

^ A great change in; 8om& people," said 1 1 ^^b«4 
my friendships last a little longer^ I hcf^e,, tbaa 
yours/' 

'^Why, what cant you meant Did I not beg 
you to ccHne out with me that vcsy &»t evening 
and you reused ; at any rato, allowed yourself to 
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be canght like a rat in a trap, without making an 
effort to disengage yourself ? And now; do you 
not always go about with that sanctimonious, hard- 
working firiend of yours, who is a very MoUy^ and 
thinks it recreation to stay at home with his 
mother and sister? And then you come and re- 
proach me for changing ! No, no ; if you'll get 
out of their dutches, and make your father let you 
come and lodge with me, you'll find me just the 
same as ever." 

I made no answer to this tirade, and Merton 
walked away, whistling. 

I soon received an answer to my letter home. 
It was written by Tom for my mother^ whose edu- 
cation had been confined entirely to a knowledge 
of religion and of housekeeping, with other useful 
motherly arts, and who consequently was unable 
to write, and had no time by after-study to repair 
the deficiency. It was dictated by her, however, 
and was full of considerate kindness and good ad- 
vice, together with all those little bits of home in- 
telligence so unspeakably precious to the absent. 
But days passed on, and I received no letter from 
Mary. I had half expected one ; for though she 
did not fully assent to my proposition, she did not 
refuse to comply with it I was much disappointed 
and half angry at her silence ; but at last the idea 
struck me that she might not like to be the first to 
begin a correspondence, and the more I thought of 
it, the more I felt convinced that this was the true 
reason. She might think it unmaidenly too, or 
her mother might put a negative upon her wish, 
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or George's influence might go against her inten- 
tions ; there might be a thousand reasons for her 
silence. I resolved to write first. Common civility 
must call forth a reply of some sort, though she 
might never write again. 

With a trenlbling hand I indited, a letter, telling 
her eveiything that had befaUen me since my 
arrival in London, and begging a similar minute 
account of all that had taken place at Little Dale. 
In a large round character I directed it to 

"Miss Mary Alton, Little Dale Farm, sJiire," 

and took it to the post-office surreptitiously, so 
afraid was I that any one should see the address, 
and turn me into joke concerning it I had 
sealed it with a seal, bought on purpose, represent- 
ing two hands joined together, with a motto over 
them, "Till death us do part/' I thought this 
very beautiful and poetical, and felt convinced it 
must call forth some demonstration of tenderness 
in return. But day after day passed away, and no 
answer came. I felt enraged beyond measure at 
what I deemed her heartlei^ conduct, and almost 
resolved to give her up entirely. But . one day 
Ernest, who could not help seeing how anxiously I 
watched for letters, bounded up the stairs to my 
little room, shouting, " A letter ! a letter ! and 
eightpence to pay.'* I gave it him, and when he 
departed locked the door, that I might feast undis- 
turbed upon the precious treasure. It was as 
follows: — 

D 3 
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<' My beab Johnny,-** 
** I had your letter a long time ago, but before 
yoa went yoa never told me in what street you 
were going to live, and when you wrote you never 
put the name of the house in your letter. I thought 
of writing to yoti to London, but Geoige once told 
me, when I asked him what kind of place it was^ 
that it was nearly thirty miles round, and as he ia 
a surveyor, I suppose he must know, though he 
has never been thera That being the case, I 
thought it no use to write to you until I had found 
out exactly where you were, which I did last Sun- 
day, when I met your brother Tom going out of 
church, and he wrote me down your direction* 
Perhaps you may think I could have found it out 
before, by going to Oakwood ; but it has been a 
busy time here, and we have been knitting all the 
winter-stockings, so I could find no time to get to 
Oakwood, and mothw could not spare me. George 
has been here lately several time% and always 
asked after you, and how you are getting on. Bis 
master is very well pleased with him, he says. He 
told me be had been at your home a few evenings 
ago. He found your friend the sea-captain smoking 
with your father, and a foreign boy playing in the 
orchard with your brothers. I suppose you hare 
heard what a good seas<m for apples this has been ; 
but eggs have got very scarce, even as early as thia 
Nine fetch a shilling wh^i yon want to buy, but 
when you sell you can only geft ninepence ^or the 
same, which is strange. I went to market f<»r 
mother last Saturday, quite alone, for the first time. 
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I was. sa prcMid^ azid aold tb& things vecy well I 
found, the basket lafcher laeayy^ hut canoiuiig out of 
tbiO town I met Qeorg^ going iDy apod ke was so 
kind a& to turn bads: with me axuk eaaxj it home. 
It was y^ good-natured of him, foe it must have 
hindered him sadl j, as he had to go into the town 
agsaa afterwards ; but he nerar thmka of himaelf. 
Miss Clarke has been iU lately ; mother let me go 
a day to ikurse her^ as diae Ukes to have ma with 
her when she is not wdL Sii% too^ asked much 
afW you, and said she hoped you were getting 
steadier thap. you used to be. She was sorry not 
to have: seen you to wish jem gpod-bye« Po<h: 
Jane's mothar is gone away out of the eountry ;, she 
thought you ware coming again to see her befinre 
she waot away ; i^e gave me oner of tibke little 
baskets Jane had made a sh^osi time before she 
died, and said I was to keep it £)r you^ as. sha was 
sure Jane would haYO hked you to have it^ I 
am a&aid you will find this lettar rathor hard tp 
read,, but I aelj write a bit of it every nig^ ae 
I have no time in the day. Mother sag(s she wiQ 
XLoHi have letta» comii^ here directed Miss Masy 
Akoa; she says that, if you di€K)6e to^ make 
yourself into a young gentlemanj), I am not to' fa^ 
made into a young ladj«, I wanted mother te tet 
me have a donkejr toride to xnarkeft (m^, bat die 
says a I am getting too fine to walk,. I had better 
not go to market at aUL I suppose she is. r^t; 
but Susan Bainea^ of the Cbreen Faroo^ always rides 
to» mackefty so I thought I mi^^t. Which is marka^ 
day in LondcHo^ and do the womes the&e nde dour 
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keys or cart-horses mostly, and do they wear grey 
or red cloaks 7 Please write and tell me all this ; 
only mind and direct the letter to Mary Alton, not 
Miaa. We are to have a new chum against next 
summer, as the old one is nearly worn out Qeoige 
was telling us about a new-fashioned one he heard 
of, but mother does not like new-fashioned things, 
and says the old fashions will last out her time. I 
nearly forgot to tell you that your friend the cap- 
tain has given Tom a bottle with a flying-fish in it^ 
and Alfred a ring made out of the vertebrsB of a 
shark. It has the ci^tain^s initials on it, and the 
name of his last ship, the * Minerva,' The captain 
told Tom, Minerva was an old woman who sold 
apples on the quay at Lisbon; but George says 
that's all nonsense, and that Minerva means the 
goddess of wisdom. Old Richards, the squire's 
cowman, frightened poor old Dame Philips out of 
her senses by declaring her pig was bewitched, and 
that he saw it with his own eyes last Wednesday 
evening up in a cherry-tree biting off the branches; 
but mother says it was monthly market-day, and 
old Richards must have been the worse for drink. 
Mother drank tea with the housekeeper at the 
Hall on Thursday; the squire's lady wants a great 
many fowls, and mother went to take the order. 
She heard that one of the young gentlemen is 
going for a soldier, and there is a talk of one of 
the young ladies being married, but do not say 
anything about it. in London, for mother says we 
-ought not to repeat people's affidrs. Two soldiers 
came begging to the door the other day; they had 
tattered old red coats, and mother gave them some 
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cider, but not any money, because she said she did 
not know whether they were real soldiers. The 
knife-grinder, too, has been here since you left ; 
also a travelling man with a monkey and an organ ; 
so you see we have been quite gay lately. The 
rector gave me a book on Sunday, called ' A Cler- 
gyman's Advice to Young Women,' but I have not 
read it yet, as mother says she will not have me 
waste my time over books before all the work she 
has to do is done. We are not going to chum any 
winter butter, but have enough salted to last till 
next summer. I must stop now, for mother says 
she cannot keep the candles burning all night for 
me. When you have time I hope you will write 
again. I have been many evenings writing this, 
and George bought me some new pens last market- 
day on purpose. 

" So no more from your friend, 

« Mart Alton." 

Every word of this letter is graven in my me- 
mory* I kept it many years ; and for months after 
I had received it, read it every day with more atten- 
tion than I had ever given to the Bible. But though 
I treasured it thus, I was not entirely satisfied with 
the tone of it. It spoke so much of George ; he 
seemed to be getting so intimate at Little Dale. 
•All was referred to him ; and he had even bought 
the pen that wrote this letter. This was all highly 
unsatisfactory ; but then Mary seemed so pleased 
at my having written, and had bestowed so much 
labour and pains in answering my letter, that I 
solaced myself with the hope that I was the pre- 
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fenred one, aftdr alL Pbar Maiy I unoonaciouB ob* 
ject of .my jealousy, abe waa only a child, and ideaa 
of maniaga had never eotared her head, and if 
they had, would have been quickly chased away by 
her uluromantic mother. It would have been better 
for me had I been kept in the same tutelage. It 
may easily be imagined that I did not allow the 
Gorresponda:ice to drop, althov^ two or three of 
my letters generally counted for one of Mary's ; and 
I wrote to her almost oftener than to my own 
family. I have often wondered since how such a 
precise, old-fashioned person as Mrs. Alton allowed 
this constant communication, e&pedally as she was 
thrifty, and postage was ezpensiye ; but I £mcy it 
ministered in some way to her own amusement^ 
and all country people like to hear about London, 
and all aged people are fond of newi^ however 
much they may pretend to the contraiy. 

Mr. Vere did not forget his promise of taking 
me to see the eccentric old gentleman I had met 
in the coadu 

^ He will be an interesting perscm for you to 
know," said he; « there is nothing commonplace 
about him ; but you must take everything he says 
with a qualification, and never believe anything he 
says about himself.'' 

'^But do you not think that very wrong 2" I 
asked. ^^ Why should he try to deceive people, 
ev&k though the dec^tion does no harm ? I know 
many pecq[>le do it, but Ishould not have suqpected 
it o£ such a good old man as you make out your 
friend to be." 
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*' It certaiiilj is wrong/' replied Ernest. " But 
he says that so many people are intent only upon 
showing the best side of their characters^ that he 
is tired to death of all the affectation of virtue 
there is in the world ; and would rather show the 
worst of his just for a little variety. So his actions 
belong to himself, and his words to an affectation 
of harshness it is his fancy to indulge in/' 

^* He told me that he had not a single friend in 
London ; that not a soul would care whether he 
were dead or aUve, and yet he hasyourself, and by 
your account many more.'' 

*^ That is just like him/' said Ernest^ laughing. 
** His eccentricities and his virtues make him 
sought after by many people, (for do what he will, 
he cannot prevent some knowledge of his deeds 
getting wind,} and lion-hunters would give the 
world to have at their tables the rich and bene- 
volent Mr. Beverley. But he will not have much 
to say to any of them, and infinitely prefers a quiet 
evening at our house to all the enjoyments they 
would hold out to him." 

*^ Has he any relations f 

^' None, that I know of, except a rich cousin 
whom he always raves against on account of his 
miserly propensity. I have often heard him say^ 
'Ah I I suppose James thinks he can square all 
accounts with Heaven at his death, by leaving his 
money to some hospital I As if Heaven cares for 
that which we want no longer, and would not give 
up, even at death, if we could help it T ** 

"And I suppose you see Mr. Beverley v6ry often?" 
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'* Yes ; for he has a great fancy for me ; and 
though he has many acquaintances, he has few 
intimates^ so I make it a point to pay him every 
attention in my power/' 

'^ But are you not afraid that he will think yoU 
do so on account of mercenary motives?" 

" I never trouble my head about what people 
will think. It is very cowardly to allow the fear 
of being suspected to prevent you from doing what 
you know to be right. Why should he and I be 
deprived of the pleasure of friendship, because 
somebody might think, that he might think, that I 
might think, that he might think, of leaving me 
his money ?" 

" Very true. But you never seem to care what 
anybody thinks. Now I am always worrying my- 
self in some way or other about what I fancy 
people are thinking.^' 

" That is a very bad plan. Why should people 
think at all about such insignificant beings as you 
and me ? They are all busy thinking about them- 
selves and their own concerns. All we have to 
attend to is, how we stand with Heaven, and the 
more we think about that the better." 

By this time we had reached Mr. Beverley's 
,door. The house he lived in was a dark, gloomy 
dwelling in Bloomsbury-square ; it had a great 
heavy kocker, which required much strength to lift 

" We must not stay long," said Ernest, as he 
struck it against the massive door ; ''he always 
sups early and doesn't like to have his hours dis- 
arranged.'* 
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" I thought great people generally dined at this 
time of day^ not supped/' said I. 

" So they do ; but Mr. Beverley keeps to the 
ancient fashions ; besides^ he would be very angry 
if he heard you call him a great person. He says 
his origin is as low as anybody's^ and he is rather 
proud of it than otherwise." 

The door was opened by a grave-looking man in 
black* We were ushered up a wide, dingy stair- 
case ; and as, duly announced, we entered a large 
apartment containing confused masses of furniture, 
I perceived my friend of the coach bending down 
over a heap of papers which lay before him on a 
small table in the comer of the room. He jumped 
up when he heard our names, and his little grey 
eyes twinkled behind his spectacles, as he per- 
ceived his favourite Ernest. Bemembering Tere's 
warning, I thought the old gentleman would pre- 
tend he was not glad to see us, but I was mis- 
taken, for he came forward with an animated 
manner and outstretched hands. 

" Ah, my dear Ernest, I am glad to see you. 
Where have you been all this time ? I thought of 
going to look you up ; but I have had so much to do 
with all these wretched people's absurdities. I've 
been made secretary to the Provident Institution of 
the Halt-Blind-Deaf-and-Dumb Society, and have 
no end of trouble with the subscribers. Confound 
their stin^ess I Here's the young gentleman who 
wants to reform the world ; have you reformed 
yourself yet, young man, hey ? ha ? hum ?" 

I did not exactly know how to answer the ques- 
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tiicm, hat I need noi have beea ombHoaaedl, for 
the old gentlemaa did not caie to have a replj, 
and went latttingan his oim way. 

^How wetbe^ athonne} how's jowr dear good 
mother and the n^esiic aster? All wdl»eh? 
that'siighL Foudim't look well, llioag^; yon look 
pale, and you're getting, thin. Come to the I^i^ 
and let me locdL at yon," and he dragged Smest 
to the window* ^ Ah I I see how it ia; yon'raoTor** 
worked, poor fellow ; yoa most coaae down to the 
ooantry with me next time I go; remember, PU 
take no d^uaL Impossibly indeed ! I dMyold like 
to hear anybody say that what I ohoeae to have 
done is impossible I I say, Emesl, are yoa sore 
there's nothii^ elae to make you look ill? laniiKing 
here?* pointing to his heart. 

I dbnld not h^ observing that Emeat blnshed 
very mnch, and immediafady changed the sal^eet. 

^Any news in the paper, Mr. Beved^f* he 
asked, not at all, thongh, as if he eared to know. 

*^ How should /know?* continued our eooentrie 
fiiend. ^ What do you take me for, that I should 
have time to read si:^ trash ? I've other things 
to do besides nmnii^ after newa. TheksaJhear 
of news the bettar, I can tell you — ^it only pnyvdcies 
me^ initoies n^ I see bad peqrie gettii^ up and 
good peofde gozi^ down ; I see baae motives aa- 
ngned for eveiy good action; I see that the countiy 
is going to rack and ruin, by letting a parcel oi^ 
pcditical swindles into its coundls ; and I see a 
number of hideous murders andhonible aonjdentfy 
each one of which is enou^ to make a man trem- 
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Ue for a mcntlw Th^'s wliai I see by reading ike 
new% air, 80 I don't do iti I leave k for idle 
yom^ people like jou» wbo are food of noveltj, 
laid have iu>thiDg to do but to run after it^'' 

Eme&t smiled^ and looked ai ma^ as modi ad to 
say, ^^ Tou see I waa rigbt^^' 

^ Well,^ coBtmued Mr. Beveiley> ^ does that ok| 
skinflint^ Lombard^ go on in the same exacting 
manner he used ? I wonder you stay with him ; I 
wonder you don't get a better situation ; bat yooog 
people have no energy, and go on day after day 
plodding in the siame dreary manner, and n.ever 
looking aft^ anything new. They haven't hidf the 
smiit of the old one& When I was your age I 

Ubood* 

"Tm afraid that wouldn't qoite soit m^" said 
Ernest '^ I don't like change, for I often think it 
might not be a change for the better, if I were to 
miJ^e it Things are all settled for us better thai^ 
we can arrange them/' 

*' Ernest Yere, don't you be a fatalist Heaven 
wont help you unless you exert yourself*. But you 
mustn't mind me to-day. Tm in a bad temper. 
Tve been harassed and provoked in more ways 
than one. I've been runmng about aU the 
mogming, trying to get some moaiey. Some money 
for a great scheme^ for the amelioiaticHi of the 
human race ; and I went first to one man whom I 
knew to be amiaUe, and a friend of mine, and 
rich, moreover, and he has no wife, no child, no 
anything, to be a drain upon his purse. Well> 
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this man is called a naturalist, and I found him 
sticking pins through poor, unfortunate, dead 
butterflies 1 which / should have imagined to be 
a most unnatural proceeding ; the room was full 
of dreadful creeping things, at least things that had 
once crept, and stuffed monstrous, ugly lizards and 
toads, and such like objects, and a heap of tangled 
weeds were lying on the table waiting to be sorted 
and dried. As I came in I could see by his face 
that he wished me at the bottom of the sea, but I 
was determined to tell him the object of my 
visit * Oh,' said he ; * really I am very sorry — very 
sorry indeed, but I haven't anything to spare just 
at this present moment — I — I — sympathize deeply 
in what you say — it's all very true — ^but I have 
so many calls upon my purse/ At this moment 
he was interrupted by a servant coming in and 
saying, ' The man's come, please, sir, to take the 
order about the new cabinets/ I saw how it was, 
so took my leave, and left my friend to give orders 
for expensive habitations for his dead pets, re- 
gretting that he should be so blind as to prefer 
them to his own poor, suffering fellow-creatures. 
And so I proceeded somewhere «lse, but each 
time to meet with the same response ; everybody 
was engrossed with his own pursuits. And yet 
these people are not unkind; many of them I 
know to be of most excellent dispositions, but none 
of them will take the trouble to look into things, 
and none of them think anything can possibly be 
of more importance than their own petty pursuits. 
That's what vexes me ; if they were wicked, I 
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shouldn't care; but they axe such pleasant, 
agreeable, kind-hearted people that it makes 
me furious to find that they don't see things in 
the right light/' 

/' Perhaps they have good intentions, but don't 
see things in the same light you do/' 

" Now, don't be making excuses for everybody, 
Ernest,^' continued the old gentleman. " I wont 
have iU Directly I say anybody is egregiously in 
the wrong, you are always trying to find out that 
they are in the right It is quite absurd, and the 
way to make yourself very disagreeable. When 
you see that a person wishes to abuse another, you 
should always let him. Contradiction only maJiLes 
him more determined upon doing so/' 

During this conversation I was amusing myself 
by examining the room. It was as full as it could 
hold of all kinds of miscellaneous articles, which 
looked as if they could never by any possibility 
be reduced to anything like proper order. I 
thought the old gentleman must have been to 
several auctions, and bought up ever]rthing he saw. 
There were pictures for which there was no room 
on the walls^ engravings lying about on the chairs, 
heaps of books on the tables and ofif the tables, 
whilst the mantelpiece was crowded with jars of 
various sizes, goblets, and viases of all descriptions. 
There were also two or three sideboards in the 
apartment, which looked out of place in a drawing- 
room, as even my unpractised eyes could tell ; but 
indeed one could hardly call the place a drawing- 
room, it looked more like a large warehouse. 
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^ Ahf I see you're astonkhed/' said Mr. Beveriey, 
Twnarking the mtoiier in whidi I was soratioiziiig 
his dwelling; ^1 faayen't bmlt my etoieroom yet. 
Certainly these things are not well airanged. I 
must see aboot it eome day* 

He tried to peraoade Ernest to stay to sapper. 
I shocdd have liked this, for I wanted to study 
farther this kind old misanthrope, bat Ernest was, 
as waaly in haste to go home, and ^Leclined the 
offer so heartily pressed upon him. 

** I say, Ernest^ I suppose I may oome and dine 
with you on CSuistmas-day as usual f he asked, 
•a we took leaya 

" Certainly, we iSobSL be only too happy; only I 
should have thought you could hare found plea- 
aanter and gayer society elsewherOi'' 

^ No, Ernest, no," said the old gendemsm, with 
« sigh, and the door closed behind us. 

*' It is Tcry odd," said Emes^ as we proceeded 
on our way home^ '* that Mr. Beverley should be so 
much fonder of our society tiiaa of anybody ^se's. 
•He always likes to dine in our little house on 
Christmas-day, in preference to having a party of 
his own, or spending the day with some of his ridi 
dBriendcf, and sometimes he comes on a Sunday 
also.'' 

**! do not wonder at Hs lildng to be with you,^' 
mrasmy repJy; *but perhaps he has a fitncy for 
Miss Vexe — ^I mean, perhaps he would 13ce to 
many hen Sudi things have happened, you 
know,'' I contiimed, half frightened at the boldness 
of my suggestion. 
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' ^ Qki no ! impossdble," was Ei^iest's quiek answer. 
'' I have heard lum xave agaizist ma^trimony a 
itihousaEid times; smd Horenoe is not at all the sort 
<£ person to fall in love witK ^36 is too grave, too 
practical ; in sh<»i;» it conidnU be. .And he is so 
old too/' 

*^ Old gCTilemen loften do foolish things,^' I 
thought to myself; ^ and as to his raving against 
matrimony, why, according to Ernest's own show* 
ing, that is just the veay sign that he searetly ap- 
proves of it^' But I said no more on tbe subject, 
azid Ernest {mioeeded to €nUghten me conoeming 
many of mir <old friend's habits. 

" Did you see," he said, " what a quantity <rf 
rubbish cambered up the room f That is because 
he bays ^veiyifaing that peo^e want to sell him. 
Bad pictures, stupid books, second-rate engravings, 
aeoond-hand ibamiture,--^all go there, for he never 
wiU refuse anybody. He has not an idea of arange. 
absent, and ifees not know where to put his iMngs 
when he has got them ; but he gives away quan- 
tities to yaoQg tradespeople about to marry, or to 
anybody who hkes to have them. This is one of 
the ways in wMeh his beBevol^ooe shows itself; but 
it is rather inconvenient to his visitors, for often 
thtffls is not a diair to sit down upon, they are all 
so lad^ii with purdiases. Lodk: there,^ eontiniied 
ERiest^ " do 3rou see that tall, gaunt mein coming 
towards 126 ? diat is one of your amUtioos ones; he 
is Eranz Kaidfinann, the axtist.^ 

^ A Oerman, I su{q[K)6e T 

^'Ko, not esa<^y; <ef German eodaraetion, but 
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brought up in England. He is wild to make a 
name, but has no wealth and no influence." 

At this moment the artist approached us, and 
seizing Ernest energetically by the hand, he en- 
treated us to come into his studio. 

"It's close by, you know," he said; **and I 
haven't seen you for an age. Do come ; I have 
new sketches to show you — new designs, and the 
cartoon for my great pictura" 

Ernest, ever ready to oblige, couldn't refuse him ; 
and we followed the tall, wild-looking man, whose 
eyes brightened with unnatural fire at the prospect 
of getting some one to enter into his views and 
pursuits. 

*' Come in, Yere," he said, opening a door, mih* 
out ringing or knocking, and hastening up a narrow 
staircase. " The rooms are small, but the light is 
well arranged; and that's the chief thing for a 
painter." 

The studio was a double room, the light coming 
down through a skylight ; the walls were hung 
with pictures and sketches in different stages of 
progression, and the presence of easel, brushes, and 
array of colours showed the purpose for which it 
was designed. 

" Well, have you got any orders ?" said Ernest, 
coming to the practical part of the conversation. : 

" Yes," replied Franz ; " but one which no man 
of genius could accept. To paint the portrait of 
that ugly Aldermsm Heavyside and his fat wife. It 
is true they are rich, and would pay handsomely ; 
but I cannot thus lower the glory of my art." 
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" Well, rthink you are very foolish," said Ernest,' 
in his matter^f.fact manner. « If you were to paint 
what would bring you some money at first, you- 
might in time get rich enough to indulge your own: 
fancies." 

" What \" exclaimed the enthusiast, " bind my- 
self down to drudgery, when I have such glorious 
pictures floating before my mind's eye ? Look at 
this cartoon," turning a large sketch towards the 
light. "What do you think of this? It is Leo- 
nidas and his three hundred in the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae." 

It certainly was a magnificent sketch. Even I, 
whose unformed taste had had little opportunity of 
indulging itself, was struck by the grace and power 
of the design before us. The figures were drdwn: 
with wonderful force; the canvas was not over- 
crowded, though the terrible confusion of a battle 
was energetically represented, and each gi'oup pos-' 
sessed an interest of its own, not, however, deroga- 
tory to the principal point of effect, which was the 
figure and attitude of Leonidas, across whose face 
shot a ray of light from between the broken masses 
of stormy clouds that formed the background of 
the picture. Franz watched our admiring gaze 
with evident delight, and pointed out the different 
figures with the enthusiasm of one entirely en- 
grossed in his own work. 

" And when are you going to begin painting it ?" 
asked Ernest " Are you not anxious to begin V 

"That I am. But where is the money V* and a 
shade of sadness passed over the artist's features. 

VOL. II. E 
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'' Some osiA most order tlie picture first, and it 
win cost aiae hundred poimdfl. It has been the 
oiherished oUld of my kisore hours; fir I oould not 
afibrd to gire up more than a oertaift time to it^ 
and I cannot tell when I shall ever have the hap- 
piness of beginning it. One by one, hope after 
hope has fsUen to the ground ; I worked for two 
yean at a picture of the Death of CsBsar, upon 
which I rested all my hopes of fietme, sent it to the 
Academy; it was returned withalarge ^ B' chalked 
upon the back of it I teU you, Yere, I was nearly 
mad when I saw it ; a horrible impulse seissed me, 
and I snatched a justol, determined to put an end 
to my unfortunate ezi^noe, but some <me hastily 
entered the room, and I was saved — saved to hope 
again, and to despair again I" 

''But why need yon despair?" said Ernest 
^ Were I in your place, I would accept every offer 
of employment that presented itself from whatever 
quarts ; you are sure then to make Mends and 
obtain patrons; and then who knows? Pe(^le 
may hear of your talents, your design, and some 
rich man may step f<Hnrard to enable you to carry 
it into execution.'' 

''No, Yere, na That hope has long passed 
away. And yet it i» strange^ when I see what 
dunces obtain £Eune and riches, that I should be 
left in poverty and obscurity — it is a wondrous 
freak of fortune/' 

*' Say not a freak of fortune" readied Ernest; 
^ say rather it is permitted by Heav^ that your 
iedth and your endurance may be strengthened and 
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exerciseA Good wUl come of it, you may be cer- 
tain." 

'^I doubt iV' replied Franz ; ''my ^lexgies are 
cramped, and my brain at times seema dkMided. 
Continned disappointment is \v«aring me <mt" 

I could not help being amused at the maimer in 
-which Ernest tried to cpmfort him. 

'' Never mind, Franz," he said ; ^ what do^ it 
matter ? You can't help knowing yoa are a great 
painter ; you must know it ; and if other people 
don't know it, it can't reallj make any difference 
to you. You have enoogh to live upcm ; you axe 
not actually in dread of starvation ; and as to empty 
fame, after all, what is it ? If you are the lion of 
the town for one year, somdi^ody dse will be the 
lion for the year following, and you will be for- 
gotten or neglected." 

" You mistake me," said Franz ; " I don't want 
to be the lion of the town, and I don't want the 
fame of a year. I want the fame of centuries, the 
applause of posterity." 

" And what good will it do you after you are 
dead f said Ernest ; but seeing that the observa- 
tion gave Franz pain, he continued, — "If you are 
a great painter, Franz, which I am sure you are, 
it cannot make you greater to hear people say so ; 
and if they choose to say you are not, or to say 
nothing at all about you," — ^Franz winced at this, 
— "why, that cannot make your talents less, or 
prevent you from knowing the truth.'' 

" All that is no comfort," said Kauffmann. " Un- 
acknowledged genius is nothing but torment." 

E 2 
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' ** Do not speak thus of Heaven's best gifts^" said 
Ernest ; " they may be unacknowledged on earth, 
bat they are not so in heaven, and you will have 
to give an account of them.'' 

Franz shook his head mournfully, and turned 
his sketch with its face to the wall, whence he had 
taken it Finding he could say nothing more com- 
forting on the subject, and that Franz was too 
much engrossed* with his own dreams and sorrows 
to care about talking on common subjects, Ernest 
took a kindly leave of him« and we proceeded on 
our way again, I pitying and sympathizing with 
him, Ernest pitying also, but rather provoked with 
him for not having ' the patience to work his way 
on slowly through ordinary channels. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHBISTICAS-EYE. 

I WAS soon a very great favourite with Mr. Bever- 
ley. He was pleased with my fearless way of pro* 
claiming my opinions ; and though in theory ex*- 
tremely strict on the subject of youthful deference 
to elders, he did not carry out his own principles, bat 
allowedme to say what I pleased, and to be asdogma- 
tic and presumptuous as my wilful nature prompted 
me. He told Ernest I was the most amusing young 
person he had ever met with ; and people will forgive 
a great deal of indiscretion, provided that indiscre* 
tion be entertaining. He listeoed to all my wild 
projects with the greatest interest, and sympathized 
profoundly with my dislike of conventionalism, and 
my hankering after some unattainable good which 
I could not specify. This was strange ; for his own 
character had always been perseveriug, active, and 
devoted to one aim at a time ; and why he should 
take a fancy to me I could not divine ; but there 
is no end to the inconsistencies of human nature. 
Before Christmas I had got very intimate with 
Mr. Yere, and always called him Ernest He was 
so much younger than his age, and I was so much 
older than mine, that the disparity of our yean 
was forgotten in our intercourse. I could perceive. 
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however, that there were depths in Ernest's heart 
to which I should nerer be admitted. IGss Yere 
was a yeiy diffeient character. No one would 
dream of calling her Moroioe. There was some- 
thing about h^ iriuch made eveiy one treat her 
with the greatest respect ; a certain strength and 
self-relianoe was aiqpareat in erajrthing she did, 
and a decision which some feustidious persons might 
consider almost too great. The painter, Frana 
.Kanffinann, and Mr. Beverkj aeoned to be 
Ernest's aoij intimates, with the ezeeption of 
joimg Dara, a Idlowntok, who was a mildy alfeo- 
tionate penon, ahnost broken-hearted at the loss of 
his mother. I had a great Taooration tor Ernest's 
diaracter, and this was increased t^afold bya little 
diGamstance that happened a few weeks after my 
arrivaL I obsenred that though he would not let 
me go out, he about that time bq;an to absent him* 
self in the evenii^ tot an hour. 

I was Tesrj curious to find oat why he did thii^ 
and where he went^ and I took courage to ask 
Kiss Tare one nig^t what had become of him. 

" Why does your broths go out so regularly, 
and where does he go ?* was my officious question. 

^ Ask Ernest lAenhe comes bai^'' was the dry 
rqdy. 

I did, but only got this reply, — ^' Oh, only a little 
matter of business. Nothmg worth qpeaking oV* 
This did not satisfy me, and I was determined to 
find out the mystery ; so I watched one evening 
wh^i the old lady was adeep^ and Florence busily 
occupied with some papers, and slipped out of the 
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room behind Eznesly without beii^ peie^vcd by 
him or the otfaeraL He shut the heose door faimr 
8el4 so there was no dbai^e of mj getting out tihu^ 
way, and sa I had to go up the aiea steps^ wUdt 
occasioned the loss of a few seconds*^ EmefiiaLways 
walked very fast and straight forwards,, wxthosit 
looking either to tibe zigkt car to the kft^ so I was 
perfectly safe firom observatioii in following him at a 
little distanceL The ni^t was damp and tainy» 
and I £dt almost sorry at having xesolfed to geatify 
my inqioaitiTe prc^nsities. Emest did not walk 
far. He turned down a little alley, and knodced 
at the door of a Tery small, mean houae» I had to 
wait a little while until he had gone in, and tbw 
approadbed the door, whidi had not yd» been diut 
by the poor^ wretched-looking womaa who had 
opened iL 

^I'm a &iend of Mr. Yere's; can I wait for 
himr 

^ Yes» sir ; shall I show you upstairs r 

*^No, thank you ; Fll find lay way mysd£'* And 
up I went, very much puzzled as to what I was to 
do nest. I heard the mixEmuring of Toicea inside 
the room iqpstair^ and stopped to li^n. Then 
Ernest began to read, and I heard the word% — 

^^Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in 
Qod, bdiieve also in me. In. my Father's house 
are many mansions : if it ware not so^ I would have 
tcdd you. I go to prq^are a place for you/* 

I was thoroughly ashamed o£ myself. Here he 
was com&vtii^ aome poor creature, and I had aua- 
pected him of going out to amuse himself ; and 
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sbatting me up, that I might not interfere with 
him. I sat down on the staircase, and could have 
wept with remorse at my base saqpicions. And 
then I remembered that I did not know my way 
home, and that I should be obliged to wait for 
Ernest's guidance. 

I went quietly down the staircase, and waited at 
the door. Presently Ernest appeared. ''You 
here I" he exclaimed. '' How good of you to come 
and meet me. It really was kind. But how did 
you know where I was ? Did Florence tell you the 
way?' 

"No, Ernest^" was my answer^ for I was too 
miserable at my misjudging him to deceive ; " I 
suspected you of going out to amuse yourself; so I 
went behind you like a spy ; because I was angry 
at your forbidding me to spend my evenings with 
Merton ; and I thought I should find you at a 
theatre, or perhaps smoking and singing some- 
where ; but I foimd out what you were about, and 
I could kill myself with anger for having suspected 
you.'' 

"Don't do that, pray," said Ernest, laughing. 
" I am glad you have convinced yourself — seeing 
is believing. You see, Johnny, I am a veiy vain 
sort of person, and would fain believe myself to 
be of use to those beyond my own. immediate 
circle ; at any rate, to one or two, for, of course, it 
is but little I can do. Oh, if you only knew what 
depths of misery there are in this great city, you 
would never rest until you did something to 
alleviate it." 
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" But if there is such a mass of misery, what can 
one person do to make things better? Their 
greatest efforts must be like a drop of water in the 
ocean." 

" But do you not see/* replied Ernest^ " that if 
each person did a little to alleviate the misery of 
one other person in poorer circumstances than him- 
self, the world would be better by half than it is 
nowT 

" Very true ; but other people wont do their 
part ; so what would be the ruse of our exertions ? 
If others would back us up, well and good." 

"At the last day," said Ernest^ very gravely, 
*' we shall not be asked what other people have 
done, but what we ourselves have done." 
, This argument was conclusive ; but I could not 
help saying, — " I should not have thought there 
was any call upon you for such exertions, because, 
as it is, your life is spent for others. You work all 
day for youi* mother and sister, and you are ready 
to do anVthing they please in the evening. You 
do everything for those who have claims upon you* 
I should have thought you might leave other 
people alone, without being very sinfuL" 

'^ I consider that Other people have claims upon 
me after I have satisfied those of my family* We 
are all related, because we are fellow-Christians ; 
and we ought to look at things in a grand way» 
take a bird's-eye- view of everything, and then we 
shall be happy. and useful,. wherever we may 
happen to be placed^ It is a very bad plan to 
narrow one's sympathies. , But I will not tease yoa 
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with moraliang, and I am anie I doa't know wbat 
I have done to call forth this diacnsaion. One 
would think I had he&i doiiig somethu^ grandj 
instead of only just reading a chapter to apoorold 
bUnd lady. I wish you had oomenp; I should 
have been glad to have introduced yoa to her. 
She is so contented and good» in apite of her 

aifiaictl01l&' 

Wherever I go, thooght I to myself I^am sore 
to hear of some <me in great distress and afflictioDy 
who is perfectly contented and happy. And yet 
they call this snch a widced world! Truly, I 
heffn to suspect I am the only wicked person in 
it, for I never feel contented; I am always wanting 
something, and when I get it I do not fed happy. 
By this time we had arrived at our own door, and 
Mrs. Yere and Florence lodked surprised at seeing 
me enter with Ernest *^ We thought you^had gone 
to write in your own rooni,'' said Miss Yere ; 
^ idiat induced you to follow Smestf 

^ Never mind,' said Emes^ who answered for 
me, being evidently afiaid of my betrayii^ my 
reason. ^I was very well jileased to find|him oat- 
side, I can tdl you. I never like walking alone 
when I can get a companion.'^ 

''Ernest," said the old lady, pattmg onlher 
spectacles and taking a look round the room, as if 
aeeing would make her ezi»eBS her ideas^better» 
^I want you to settle about our Iiltle ChristoMS 
party; you know we always have one, and I Hke 
to keep up our old custom, though it is but m a 
■mall way. Flwence and I have been talking it 
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over. Thoogk it is aooie time to came, it's just as 
veil t0 arrange thii^/'^ 

This waaaboat the ooly £ttle piece of gaiety the 
Teres had in the year ; for, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, the snxallness c^ their meana preduded 
any freqaemt entertainmeat of eyea the &w friemia 
they had ; tiierefore the Chnstmas festivity was 
looked forward to for weeks^ and JBony were the 
contrivances and consudtatioDait gave rise ta We 
drew our chaiza to the fire, and were soon deep 
in consultation on ^be subject, for they never 
seemed to ecnisider my presence any restraint ; 
but all fasnily matters^ exeq>t that of ezpenditar^ 
were freely discussed before me. 

^^Mr. Beverley has ofiEored himaelf aa usual,'' 
said Ernest* 

^' I can't think what he fiauis here to amuse him 
so much/' said the old lady, with a puzzled ex- 
pressioa of counteBanca. 

^' Perhaps he intends to ask you to d& him the 
honour of beooming Mrs. Bev^iey ; for I am sure 
tl^t is how he would woid hia propoflol,, if he ei^ 
made one." 

^Nonsease, Emest, yua zcBily eughi not to talk 
ilk such a way. Mr. Ajimer will gipe at psetty 
account of you to his country friends." 

^Pray do not call me Mr. AylmeE^ma'am," said 
I ; ^ Tm always called Johnny or Jack at honae ;. 
my father woiaild be bcosifiied if he heard ma called 
Mr?* 

** Yery wdl, I will call you Johoay now ; bat I 
never can remember that you are so yrang;: yoa 
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look older than Mr. Davis, and he is twenty -four. 
But come, we do not get on very hst with our 
plans/' continued the old lady, tapping on her little 
work-table with her spectacle-case, 

" Mr. Beverley number one," said Florence, in 
her downright practical way ; " Crotchet and 
Quaver make three ; then do you intend having 
Stephen Davis V* 

^^ Stephen T* said L " Why, his name's Richard, 
isn't it ? You always called him Dick." 

" Haven't you heard that story ? I must tell it 
you. Dick stammers sometimes when he's ner- 
vous ; it's a trick he always had. He was had up 
at school one day to be examined about something, 
and the master said, in a quick manner, ^ Have 
you got your grammar with you, sir?' 'No, sir,' 
said poor Stephen, ' but I brought a die — die — die 
^— die,' for the poor fellow couldn't say diction- 
ary ; so ever since he has gone by the name of 
' Dick Davis." 

" Yes, by all means ; we'll have poor Davis," 
said Mrs. Yere ; " he must not be allowed to spend 
a lonely Christmas-day." 

" Then, there's Franz KauSmann," said Ernest ; 
*' shall he be allowed to spend a lonely Christmas- 
day ?" 

" Well," continued his mother, " I do not Kke 
him much, Ernest ; he never does go to church. 
Now> Mr. Beverley, and the Frizzles, and young 
Davis are all proper-behaved, and attend to their 
religious duties ; but I cannot make out what this 
EaufiGDQann is." 
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'' But we sha'n't meet till after church, so we're 
not ^apposed to know anything about it/' replied 
Smest " And then he's yerj often depressed and 
lonely, and he has no relations, and he's very poor, 
and has had a great disappointment, and '* 

^^ Stop, stop, Ernest," said the mother ; '^ any one 
of those reasons would have been sufficient, except 
the first, which is a very bad one* If you will 
undertake to entertain him, I will ask him ; for I 
do not understand his strange talk and high flights, 
so you must take charge of him entirely. Is 
there auy person you would like to be asked, Flo* 
rence f It is fair, as you have all the trouble, that 
you should have a voice in the arrangement&" 

^^No, thank you, dear mother; we shall have 
quite enough with those fiva Why, we shall be 
eight altogether ; how on earth shall we find room 
for them ?" 

" Oh, never mind," said placid Mrs. Vere ; " we 
shall manage it somehow, I dare say. Only make 
them comfortable, and. give them enough to eat" 

Miss Yere looked as if she thought this would 
not be a very easy matter, but she said nothing 
piore, and the subject dropped* 

** Ernest^*' said Mrs. Vere, " you had better buy 
a pack of cards when you go out next ; that will 
help to amuse them.'' 

^ Davis hates cards, mother ; he was brought up 
in a very good family/' 

" Never mind ; the Frizzles like them, and Davis 
needn't play, if he objects." 

Christmas-eve came, and with it a large basket 
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of good thii^ ficom tlio hnxL EmeBt'sejOBlite- 
nllyglowod with deliglit as be hd^>ed me to m^ 
pedL ike ttmaanB, mtoA lemniided him so modi 
€i his fbnner mnd life. Fini onne an enamioas 
fet tmkey, the pride of the fenojaid ; then a laig6 
ceke ; and then a caigo of the laxgest af^es oar 
Mdiaid ooold produce; not to mention other 
smaller ddicadea^ in the way of poik-pies and 
sausages. A fine ham and a tempting pieoe of 
bacon w»b also added to the storey wbieb were 
all delivered into the hands of Miss Yei^ to be 
dealt with aooofding to thewantsof thebouadiold. 
Florence was thus saved all anxiety as to the 
quantity and quality of UKmonow's fivre^ for 
nothing could be more luxurious than the dainties 
supplied ; and, with the fine piece of beef sei^ bj 
Mr. Bev^ej firom his little estate in one of the 
midland counties^ we looked forward to the Christ- 
mas banquet with feelings of great satis&ction. 
Both Ernest and I came home early finom wodL 
that evenings and to Mm. Yere's amaaemeni I 
dragged into the house a laige quantity of 
hoUy I had bought in the street It was 
hailed with enthuaasm by Iknest and his sistar, 
and the fonner was loud in his expressions of 
delight. 

^' Why, this is very kind. Nothii^ could have 
giyen me greater jdeasur^ for I have no spare cash 
to throw away on trifles like iheseL How veiy 
good yon are I It reminds me of the time when 
we used to stick the hoUy up in the old hall at 
home.'' 
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I diQiiglit of the little hdly-wreath which I was 
certaiu they were placing on Sophy's grave that 
eveoii:^, and sighed. 

"Now, don't look melancholy, John,''8aid Ernest; 
" this must be very di&re&t. to your s^rry Christ^ 
mas at home, but we will try to make it as pleasant 
as we can. Cheer up^ did fellow ; nothing ever 
mends, by looking dismal over itJ' 

'^ Look, ErzMst^^ said Miss Yere, ^ is not that 
Mr: Lcnnbard'a caniage paasing ? No ; it's not paasr* 
ing, I declare it's stof^^ng here. What can be the 
reason of siich aa unusual proceedii^?'' 

" A note or a message to me from Mr. Lombard^ 
most likely. It ean\ be anythiiig rery interesti]^/' 
and he moved isom the wi&dow ta the other end 
of therooia. 

^^ Here is a lady getting out,'' said Florence, wha 
was still at the window ; ^azui I do believe it is 
Miss Lombard/' 

'^ I think I've got some writing to do upBl^irs," 
said Ernest^ and he miQved B^cvoualy towards the 
door» 

" Emes^ don'igo away,'' said Mis. Yere, quickly ; 
and Ernest, like a dutiful son, obeyed the admo- 
nition, but looked aa if he was about to haipe an 
interview with a dentisL I was fiiK of coziosi^ 
to see this dreadfid person that Ernest seemed m 
fr^htened at, and condxided that she must be a 
feminine likeaness of hex father, the dreaded head 
of the firnu What was my astenishmept at see- 
ing a g«Qtlev d^ant,. almost ehildishrlooking girl 
enter softly, without any announcement, and em- 
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brace Mr& Vere in the most affectionate manner, 
flaying,— 

'< My dear, dear friendi I thought I never was to 
see you again." 

I turned i^ look at Ernest, and wondered he did 
not come forward more quickly, but his face was 
scarlet, and he seemed to be struggling with some 
suppressed emotion. But he commanded himself 
at last, and gave her what I thought a rather cold 
welcoma *' How differently I should have spoken 
to Mary,'* I thought to myself, " if she had come 
to pay my mother a visit on Christmas-eve." Miss 
Lombard looked flushed and anxious when Ernest 
spoke to her, and seemed glad to take refuge in 
the conversation of Mrs. Yere and her daughter. 

^' Mamma wished me to come and see you,'' she 
said. 

" Did you not wish it yourself ?" asked Mrs. Vere. 

" Of course I did. How can you doubt it ; but 

you know papa '^ and here her voice dropped^ 

and the conversation was carried on in low tones. 
It soon became again general, and Miss Lombard's 
cheerful silvery laugh added zest to everything she 



" But I must not forget my mother^s presents,'' 
she exclaimed at last, opening a basket she held 
in her hand. 

" Here is a knitted shawl for you, Mrs. Vere. 
Mamma made it all herself," and she put the fine 
warmlambswool covering over the old lady's shoul- 
ders. *' She took such pains with it ; is it not 
nicely knitted V 
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'^ Beautifully, my dear ; but what I value most 
is the kind thought that prompted such a gift. 
Your dear mother's character has never changed 
since she and I were at school together, when she 
used to help .everybody ; and so thoughtful she 
was too. How I wish I could do something f#r hejr 
in return." 

" Pray don't," replied her young friend, " or it 
^mil take away from the value of mamma's pre- 
sent. And here, Florence, here is something for 
you. Mamma thought you would not care so much 
for her work, so she told me to choose the prettiest 
inkstand I. could find, and here it ia" And she 
held it up with a child's delight. 

Florence evinced more pleasure than I had con- 
sidered her capable of feeling, and gave the pretty 
speaker a warm embrace. As usual, her words were 
few, and Miss Lombard turned towards Ernest, 
who had been sitting all this time without saying 
a word. 

" Mr. Yere, mamma sent her kind regards to you, 
and she hopes you will accept this book ; she said 
she thought you cared more for books than any* 
thing else ; and she remembered hearing you say 
a long time ago, how much you admired the 
writings of Jeremy Taylor." 

Ernest accepted the beautifully bound book 
with great delight, and begged Miss Lombard 
to convey his warmest thanks to the kind 
donor. " Or, perhaps, I had better write a note," 
he said. 

" Not the least necessary," replied she. " I can 
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take all your nMOBgea It will be pleaaant to talk 
it over in the efening. Yoa know twAmwMi and j 
have not a great deal to talk aboot^and pqsa dines 
out to-daj. 

"^ May I aak joa a &TOiir r aaid Ernest, in a 
nervous T«no& 

'* Certainly; what is itT and Miss Lombard 
lodced almost as much fiightened as he did. 

^liVill yon be so good as to write my name in this 
book r and he dijqied a pen in the ii^9 and handed 
it to hex. 

She oomphed in olenoe. 

^ Thank you ; the book will now be treble its 
former valae/' he said, in a low, hurried ToiceL I 
was dose to them, so I could not help hearing 
what passed. 

^ Now your own name, if you please ; if you 
have no objection,'' he continued, in a trmnulous 
Ycnce. 

*' But why mine ? Mamma gave you the book/' 

** I know, but you Inrought it Pmy do it ; only 
your own name ; up here, if you like^ or cm the 
other leal'' 

She corniced with his request. He murmured 
a few word% whidi she answered in as low a tone, 
and I did not hear what passed. Howevar, she 
seemed suddenly to recollect som^hing, and 
said, — 

^ Good-bye^ Mr& Yere ; I must not keep the 
horses waitii^. I am afraid I have been here too 
long already * 
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^ Good-by€^ deiM:* Faony; coime agaiBi» if you caa ^ 
but renmaber, I have no vidx to make mattera 
lu^deasaat ai home." 

" I like chestnut liair and blue eyes,'' said I, as 
Ernest returned fircHD escorting her to thecaixiage. 
^How pretty she isT Ernest did not answer;; 
but Flor^ce replied, — 

'^ Pretty is not the vord for her. She is loyeIy» 
fascinating,^ 

'' I nev^QT knew you so aiihusiastic^'' said the old 
lady. ^ The skies will £Bdl.'' Then turning to me, she 
continued — ^'^ Mrs. Lombard is a yery old fiiend of 
mine. We used to be very intimate before trouble 
came upon us ; and she would always hare been the 
same ; but Mr* Lombard is a man who thinks 
much of what the world sayE^ and he does not 
approTe now of the intimacy, either between us or 
our diildren. 

'' What a wicked old man he must be/* said I, 
with my usual vehemence. 

" Not at alL He is a highly respected and inr* 
fluential person, and much though of in his own 
set^ and he has neror done anything unkind to us; 
but there is a qmet ^ I don't want to hare mudi to 
do with you' implied in his manner, whidt says as 
mnch as if he had desired his &milyneT^ to come 
near u& Miss L<»nbaid is rather wilful, and when 
she wishes to come to us she does it firsts and asks 
leave afterwards, I believe; but it is ages fiince I 
saw her last, and I was quite surprised to hear 
carriage drive up to the door this evening. 
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Mrs. Lombard is an invalidy and seldom leaves her 
.own house ; and I confess I am too proud to go 
where I am not sure of a welcome from the hus* 

She was silent^ and I could not help murmuring 
again, " How very lovely her daughter is I and she 
looks so good too. Do you know, Ernest^ she is 
just the person I should like you to marry." 

Ernest, who had been in a reverie all the time 
we were talking, gave a sudden start at this speech, 
and then relapsed into his former pensive attitude. 
I thought him very stupid, and was determined to 
tease him. 

" I wonder why you were so cross to her when 
she first came in," I said, touching him on the 
shoulder to attract his attention. 

" Cross, was I ?" Why, I hardly spoke to her." 

"That's just it," I answered ; " a pretty way to 
treat a visitor I" 

" Never mind him, Ernest," said the sympathiz- 
ing sister; "he is only teasing you. I wonder 
whether Mr& Lombard will be able to go to church 
to-morrow," she continued, trying to change the 
conversation, which, for some reason or other, 
seemed considerably to embarrass Ernest. 

" What a church it is, to be sure I" I answered ; 
"a horrid red brick place, just like a town-hall. So 
diflferent to our pretty little church in the country, 
with its ivy-covered tower 1" 

" And yet^" said Florence, " I dare say the ugly 
red brick church is full of interesting and even 
poetical associations to many people who have never 
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seen anivy-covered tower. Their fathers arid mothers 
were buried there; they themselves were married 
there, probably ; and there most likely their children 
were christened." 

"Poor wretches!'' said I. "Children of the 
counting-house and the shop, how I pity them !" 
I forgot how much, a little time ago, I had pitied 
the clodhoppers, and envied the denizens of towns. 

"Gently, gently,'' said Ernest. "Don't abuse 
yom' neighbours. Please to remember that I am. 
a child of the counting-house." 

" Oh, you are quite different. You are a gentle- 
man, and have lived nearly, all your life in the 
country." 

" I am not considered one by some people," said 
Ernest. " Ask Mr. Lombard what he thinks upon 
the subject." 

" I shall not ask him anything at all about it, 
for I have made up my mind on the subject ; and 
have also made up my mind that chestnut hair 
and blue eyes form the prettiest combination pos- 
sible," I added, mischievously. 

"If you want to oblige me, you will not joke 
upon that subject," said Ernest, gravely. 

" Upon what subject ?" said I, though I perfectly 
understood what he meant. " Upon the question 
of your being a gentleman or not ?" 

" No. Upon anything connected with Miss 
Lombard." 

I saw it would not do to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. Ernest was evidently in love with Miss 
Lombard, but I thought he had a very odd way of 
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showing it. They did not talk at all as Marj 
and I did, that was certain. That night I turned 
the subject OTer and OTer in my mind, bat withoat 
coming to any conclusion. If she did not like him, 
I thought^ she would not have come there ; but 
perhaps Ae did not come of her own accord ; per- 
haps her mother sent her. Yet it woidd be strange 
indeed, if any one so kind, so generous, so noble- 
hearted as Ernest Vera should love in vain. Then 
I thought that the obstacle to their union might 
be the cruel father, and his objection might be 
Ernest's poverty; and then the question arose, 
ought I not to write to the rector, and tell him 
my surmises ? But then I knew nothing for cer- 
tain, and Miss Yere's warning not to interfere re- 
turned to my mind. I, who was afraid of nothing, 
stood, without knowing it, in considerable awe of 
that quiet^ sarcastic^ industrious daughter of the 
house ; and I felt that I would give a good deal 
to secure her good opinion, or even to escape h^ 
•censure. I resdived to let matters rest for the 
present, and to see what turn events would take, 
before I meddled. 
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CHAPTER V, 

A CHSISmiAS FABTY. 

Chbistmas morning was fresh and dear. How 
the icicles must have glittered on the hedges at 
home ! But here they were tounpled down hj 
the hurrying crowd, and lost in the mud of an 
early thaw. It did not feel like Christmas to 
me, though the Yeres did their best to make it so; 
and their good wishes were given with a heartiness 
which could not have been surpassed by any of my 
own family. We went to morning service. The 
Lombards were there ; and though I had not ob- 
served them before, I easily made them out from 
Mra Yere's description. Mr. Lombard was a tail, 
pompous-looking man, with a bald head and iron- 
grey whiskers; his countenance was immovable, 
and utterly devoid of expression, excepting towards 
ihe mouth, which was marked by very peculiar 
lines, apparently furrowed by the j^ughshare of 
care. There was also one deep line across his 
forehead, which gave a sever^ hard appearance to 
the face, which looked as if it had been cut out of 
wood ; and, when I saw him, I mentally exclaimed, 
*' Poor Mrs. Lombard 1 poor Fanny I poor Ernest T 
I am afraid my thoughts were much taken up 
during service by speculations oonoeming the 
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future lives of the two latter ; but I delighted in 
having materials for an interesting romance^ and 
could not reast the pleasoie of weaving them into 
shapa Mis. Lombard seemed to be a pale, quiet 
person, with a sweet ezpresaon and a languid 
manner ; and as for her daughter, neither poet's 
pen nor artist's pencil could do justice to the soft 
faixuriance of that chestnut hair, and the gentle 
light of those clear blue eyes.. I had not been 
confirmed, so left the church after the sermon ; 
but instead of going home I walked up and down 
quickly, till the others came out ; for my curiosity 
was aroused, and I was anxious to see the greeting 
of the Lombards and the Yeres — the Montagues 
and Capulets of my imagination. I might have 
seen the meeting several times before, as both 
fstmilies attended the same church on Sundays; but 
I had not then the same interest in watching it, and 
Miss Lombard always kept her veil down when she 
came' out of church. They came out at the same 
door. I remarked Mrs. Yere and her daughter 
shook hands warmly with Mrs. and Miss Lombard, 
as also did Ernest; but Mr. Lombard merely 
lifted his hat, and passed on, waiting impatiently 
by the side of a wheeled chair, as if to give a hint 
to his wife to cut short the numerous questions 
and answers which were rapidly interchanged. 
His behaviour bordered on rudeness ; but it was 
well-bred rudeness, at which no one could take 
open oflfence. The ladies were obliged to separate 
Booner than they wished, and Mra Lombard, sup- 
ported by her daughter, got into the chair and was 
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soon wheeled away. When yre got home we 
found Mr. Beverley had akeady arrived^ and loud 
and hearty was his Christmas greeting. He had 
brought presents in his pockets too : a handsome 
fan for Mrs. Yere (I thought this very like his 
contradictory nature, for the weather was severely 
cold) ; a seal-ring for Ernest ; and, to my surprise, 
a neat case of mathematical instruments for me. 
With some hesitation he next presented Florence 
with a leathern case, and begged her not to open 
it until the next day. But she in her calm 
manner disobeyed his injunction, and displayed to 
our astonished gaze a magnificent set of rubies* 
This accounted for his request ; he was afraid she 
would refuse the gorgeous gift* ^^ Really, Mr. 
Beverley,"' she said, " you must excuse my taking 
this. I fully appreciate your kindness; but I 
never go into society, and therefore should not 
have the opportunity of displaying these jewel&"' 

" I don't want you to display them, my dear" 
(Mr. Beverley always called her, my dear) ; " I only 
want you to keep them for my sake : think of me 
as your godfather ; I dare say I was, only I have 
forgotten it." 

It was unanimously decided that Florence was 
to accept them, for no one could dream of hurting 
the old gentleman's feelings by refusing his pre* 
sent, though it was certainly an unsuitable one for 
a person in her position. Had Miss Yere been 
about to marry a peer, she could hardly have re<- 
ceived a more costly wedding gift. 
Mr. Beverley laughed when he saw the astonish- 
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manner ; and the two Misses Frizzle, the eldest of 
whom looked quaint, and the youngest frightened. 
Thegreetings of the two last were exuberant ; those 
of the artist were given as if he had been a som- 
nambulist surprised in one of his nighilj peregri- 
nations; and Davis shook hands with us all in turn, 
but was too shy to make an audible remark. 
Things did not look promising until Mr. Beverley 
broke into the circle, and with fine tact and great 
good-nature abandoned his interesting conversation 
with the old lady, in order to set the rest of the 
company at their ease. When Florence retumed, 
the restraint wore off, for the presence of numbers 
seemed to shake her out of her usual reserve ; and 
when she took the trouble, no one shone more in 
conversation. Mr. Beverley's animation was in- 
creased tenfold by her presence, and we were soon 
a lively party, Kauffinann excepted, who sat by 
himself, gloomy and abstracted. I longed to 
fathom his thoughts, and took a chair close by 
Mm, though I little expected he would notice such 
a mere youth. But he turned at my apfffoach, 
and said,—- 

" Young man, are you studying art?" 
'^ No, sir, I am learning navigation." 
'* That's a pity. You have eyes like an artist* s 
eyes ; they can flash, they can bum, I have been 
watching you ever since I came into this room. 
Your head is formed diff^entiy to that of any 
other person present. The bones over the eyes 
are full and large— they pos3eBS the true artistic 
curve ; young man, you have mistaken your voca- 

f2 
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tion." I thought this very likely ; my life seemed 
.destined to be full of mistakes. But I made no 
tuoswer, and he continued, — " You will not have a 
liappy life, no one with those eyes can. You will 
be the prey of nngratified ambition. It maybe in 
Jove, it may be in the de^re of fame that you \vill 
£nd your suffering ; but suffer you must, sooner or 
later, and you will suffer terribly." Then seeing 
my look of dismay, he changed his tone to a 
gentler key. " It is the penalty which those of 
finer organization must pay. We cannot expect 
to pass through life like ordinary mortals; and 
who would exchange our capadly of feeling for the 
dull, tame existence which most men call life V 

^What are you firightening young Aylmer 
about?" said Florence, interrupting our talk. 
^ Come, Mr. Kauffmann, dinner is waiting." 

" Madam/* replied the artist, "I was merely in- 
(Structing our young Mend in the laws of the eter- 
nal organization of the soul, as it affiscts the tem- 
porary organization of the body." 

I thought Miss Yere said something to herself 
which sounded very like " stu£^^ but ^e was too 
polite to express her feelings aload, and succeeded 
in enticing our unmanageable fiiend down to 
dinno: 

The coEnaiy effi>its of Miss Y^e and the little 
jnaid were successful beyond all desiresL The 
lazge turkey £rom Oakwood was done iiill justice 
to^ and Mr. JBeverley's beef came in £ar an ample 
share <yf admiratian. Some of the gaests looked 
as if this luxurious repast weie indeed a feast to 
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them, and it wa& enjoyed in a manner of ^hich 
those who fare sumptuously every day can form no 
conception. I found myself seated next Mr. Kaufiw 
mann ; but he had for the present entirely for^ 
gotten spiritual organization, and was completely 
absorbed in his care for the bodily. When we 
had satisfied our hunger, convessation reigned 
supreme, and many a jest flew round the table. 

"Mr. Vere,'' said Crotchet, "we drank tea. at 
Mrs. Peepanpry's last night, and who do you think 
we talked about T 

" Indeed I can't say, Miss Frizzle.'* 

" Well, we talked about " 

" Now, my dear Felicia,'' interrupted Quaver, in 
a trembling voice, " I really would advise you not 
to repeat things. You know what a scrape you 
got into about that report you set going concern- 
ing Sir Matthew Stock ; you really ought to take- 
care ; I live in constant dread of being had up 
before somebody for a libel." 
. "Nonsense, my dear Agatha," replied the 
stronger-minded sister ; " you're always in constant 
dread of something ; for my part, I wonder yoa 
have not died of fright long ago, what with 
thieves, and fires, and lawsuits, and other things 
that exist only in your own imagination. But 
to go oa with what I was saying, Mr. Vera ; wet 
talked about you." 

" Indeed ! I am highly honoured. And, may I 
ask, what induced you to make such an unworthy 
individual the subject of your conversation ?" 

" Yes, certainly. Some one there was talking 
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of Fanny Lombard (I saw Emest'a £Mse flash 
deepfy at this name), and saying that her £E^er 
wanted her to many old Chowae, of the Stock 
Exchange ; who, they say, has more money than 
he knows what to do with. Wdl, Fanny will not 
hear of it ; and some people say that there is 
another lover in the case, ukd some people even 
go so far as to say, that the other lover is yourself, 
Mr. Yere. Then it was vexy natural thafc y(m should 
come under discussion ; and it was debated whether 
you had abready proposed and been rejected by the 
father, or whether it was only coming on." 

''What coming on?' asked Ernest^ evidently 
disposed to be more angiy than I had ever seen him. 

** Why, the affavr^ of course ; you know what I 
mean." 

'' Miss Frizzle,^ said Ernest^ apparently having 
entirely conquered his momentary ill-humour, 
^ you are a vexy old friend (tf mine, and I will 
beg you to do me a favour/' 

^ Ob, certainly, certainly,'' was the eager reply. 
Miss Frizzle evidently expected to be a go-between 
m the love affair. 

'' Well, it is this — Never to couple my name with 
that of any young lady. You do not know what 
harm you may do me, without the least intending 
it. I beg you to excuse my rudeness in saying 
this, for I would not offend you for the world. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to propose a toast. 
A merry Christmas and a haj^y New Year to us 
all, and a health to all absent friends !" 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm ; and the 
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subject was happily tuxnedy withoat havmg given 
offence to anybody. I eonld not mfficienfly ad- 
mire Ernest's taet and self-command* 

There wexe two or three defiuilters from the 
erenii^ servicer First, MiSi. Yone fidled, being £b^ 
t^ned with the duties of the morning ; then Franz 
Kanfftnann did not seem erer to have had the 
slightest intention of going ; and the two musical 
old ladies professed themselves too delicate to en- 
counter the raw twilight. I also stayed at home, 
being anxious to improve my acquaintance with 
the melancholy artist, whom I regarded with a 
kind of religious awe, as if he really had the power 
of seeing into the f utura Ernest and Davis, Miss 
Yere and Mr. Beverley, departed to their religious 
duties at the sound of the evening bdl, and we 
remained chatting round the fire^ Crotchet and 
Quaver devoted themselves to Mr& Yere, , and 
sitting one on eadi side of her, plied her unremit- 
tingly with questions. Kauffinann devoted him- 
self to me, and never did I pass a more enter- 
taining hour. He was full of stories about his 
former artist life in Qermany, which he described 
with a wild enthusiasm that delighted me. Then 
he discussed the prospects of art in England, and 
bemoaned the lamenlable bad taste of the age ; 
ooming at last to the eternal subject of his thoughts^ 
his own great picture, whidi would be painted 
wheu some great patron of art should arise and 
give him a liberal order. Then he rambled off 
into the history of other painters; their trials 
and difficulties, thdr feuds and their hatreds^ their 
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quarrels and poisonings^ in the days of the old 
Italian schools ; and ended with a half-insane me- 
taphysical discussion^ in which even I could per- 
ceive he got completely out of his depth. He was 
evidently no Christian ; but I could not ascertain 
whether he had any particular theory or system ; 
he seemed to be partly an atheist^ and partly a 
pantheist ; but he contradicted himself so often^ that 
I could not make out what he was. I was sorry 
when the rest of the party came back^ and we 
were obliged to return to commonplace topics of 
conversation. Tea was then provided, and that 
meal passed off without any injudicious subjects 
being introduced by Crotchet and Quaver; and 
afterwards cards were introduced, and a round 
game set going, which was joined by all the com* 
pany, Davis excepted, who refused on principle, and 
quietly enjoyed himself by the fire with a book. 
Before ten, all the guests had departed. Mr. Be- 
verley was the last to take leave, and even then 
seemed unwilling to go. 

" Well, our grand Christmas party is over," 
said the old lady, with a smile of satisfaction, soon 
followed by a yawn. '^ And I think, Ernest, it 
went off very well indeed." 

'^ I think Franz Kauffmann is madder than 
ever," said her daughter. " Did you hear the non- 
sense he was talking to John Aylmer about his 
fate and destiny, and all kinds of rubbish ? Why 
cant the man go to church, and behave like other 
people T 

" He would tell you that he is of a different 
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organization to us all/' said Ernest, smiling. *^ For 
my part, I think a man of genias is less ezcusahle 
than others, if he does not do his daty ; but people 
differ, and some will tell you that great talent 
absolves its possessor from all obligations, human 
and divine. It may be very bad taste, but do you 
know I infinitely prefer that insignificant-looking 
Davis for a companion ? Kauffmann is brilliant 
and amusing, but there is no dependence to be 
placed on him ; whilst Davis says little, but is firm 
as a rock in all matters of principle.'' 

''^ Give me Kauffmann, " said I ; " there is some, 
excitement in talking to him." 

" Or rather in hearing him talk," said Mrs. Yere. 
'* Tou did not say much ; for I was watching you. 
both, and he went on talking so fast, that you had 
no opportunity of saying yes or no." 

" Just like Franz," replied her son ; " he delights 
in getting a new listener. He likes soliloquizing 
aloud, but all the time he is not thinking the least 
of his auditor, only of bis own , fancies. I often 
fancy he must sometimes talk himself to sleepi The 
sound of his voice is like a running brook in the 
summer time." 

" So it is," replied I ; " and he is a very charming 
person. I only wish I could be like him." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE fATC OF A GEBTIUS. 

WlHTEE pneed away, and apriiig retunied with all 
its fireahnan and beauty. What would I aot liare 
given at that time foraxaoibleiiithosefieLdBlhad 
ODoe deepieed ! My heart had grown quite weary 
with living so many months in the huge daik city, 
and I envied the qi ar rows that flew aboot over the 
chimney*pots^ because I felt that they had the 
power at least ofc sometimes seeing green pastores^ 
— ** green pastures and waters of comfort." I £dt 
all the meaning of those words now, when I heard 
them read in chnrch, and the twenty-third Psalm 
was the only one I cared for* I poured out my 
feelings to Ernest, who sympathized with me en- 
tirely ; but the only recipe he gave me for dissi- 
pating my regrets was^ ** Shnt your eyes^ and think 
of fresh roses.'' Ernest was wonderfally patient^ 
though he had a deep-rooted and longing love for 
the country quite different to my spasmodic and 
changeable affection. I discovered that he went 
without his dinner several times, in order to bring 
home to Florence a bunch of the flowers she loved, 
lilies of the valley, or early roses, which were sell- 
ing in the streets. She never discovered the self- 
inflicted privation, but received them with a gentle 
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leprimaiid <m Mb extraTagaiioe, wluch he tsxk in 
good part Tlie days flew laiHdly by ; for our oo- 
capations were the sam^ wedc after week, and 
there were no BtartJing events to maik the time. 
My greatesfe pleasures w«re reosving kUeis from 
home or firmn Mary. From these I peimved that 
the intimacy between my &ther and Captain Dash- 
wood was increasing, and tiiey seemed to spend 
ahnost every evemi^ in each other's society. 
Beaaty, too, was often at the fiirm, and the letters 
were gaieraUy concloded with an aflfectiooate mes- 
sage from him. Merton I seldimi saw, except in 
school honiSy and then not r^ularly, for his habilB 
of study were shortliyed, and he seemed to i^)end 
his days dbiefly in amosement I did not regret 
this, as I once thought I dionld do, for my fimcy 
was engrossed in watdifng the fedings and actions 
of those with whom I lived. I was anTions, too^ 
about Ernest; he did not look wdl, and grew 
thinner and paler every day. Since the rebuff 
given to the talkative Crotchety none of ns had 
mentioned the name of pretty Fanny Lombard 
and I coold not ascertain whether Ehiesi had seen 
her flince that monofable QuistBiasEvevdienshe 
bmst open ns like a vinon of youth and joy. 
Thii^ seemed to be growing dull in the once 
eheerfbl little hmne ; Miss Yere's bee grew more 
severe every day, and I thonght the cUd lady^s 
saintlike serenity rather provoking. I was begin- 
ning to wish almost that the house might tail in, 
in order to cause adiange in om- monotonous- 
routine, wh^i an event, that created no less astCK 
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nishment than horror, occurred. One day I was 
retuming from Capstan's, and on my way home I 
met Ernest, with something of trouble in his 
usually cheerful face. I asked him what was the 
matter, and he replied by taking hold of my arm 
and walking me off to a little street less frequented 
than the others. 

''Here we can pace up and down," he said, 
** without interruption, and I want to consult you 
before we go further/* 

" What is it T' I eagerly asked, hoping things 
had come to a crisis in " the affair" as Miss Crotchet 
called it. 

'' It's about that poor painter, Kauffmann. I've 
been to see him, and found him in such a state of 
excitement, it would quite frighten you to be with 
him. He is walking up and down his studio, 
raving because he has had another disappointment 
about his picture ; somebody was going to give him 
an order for it, and didn% or something of that 
sort ; at any rate, he's in a dreadful state about it, 
and I don't know what will be the consequence if 
nothing can be done. He really is not fit to take 
care of himself ; I think he must be a madman, — 
and yet how beautiful that picture is I What I 
want to talk to you about is this : Do you think it 
.would be of any use to ask Mr. ^Beverley if he 
would do it r 

Ernest was rather incoherent. He seemed 
frightened and hurried. 

" You know best," I said. " You have known 
him longer than I have. I think he would do 
anything you asked him, he is so very fond of you." 
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" Then we'll go together and ask him/' 

Ernest would never have asked a favour o£ 
Mr. Beverley, if he had known what I knew after- 
wards. 

We walked fast^ and soon reached the old gen« 
tleman's abode. 

. " Mr. Beverley at homeT asked Ernest of the 
grave individual in black, who opened the door. 

" Yes, sir ; but he is at supper, and must not be 
disturbed/' 

" Tell him Mr. Vere wishes to see him on busi- 
ness of the utmost importance," was the vehement 
reply. 

The servant departed on his errand with a face 
expressive of deep wonderment that any one 
knowing his master's habits should presume to 
intrude at such a moment. Instead of his return- 
ing, Mr. Beverley himself came to the door, appa- 
rently quite alarmed at the message, and begged 
us to follow him upstairs immediately. 

When we were seated, Ernest gave him an 
account of Eauffmann ; his ideas, his prospects, 
his temperament, and the fearful state of mind he 
was apt to get into when his projects were thwarted. 
He gave him a glowing account of the picture ; 
described the design in eloquent terms, and begged 
Mr. Beverley to come and see it. 

"I don't care much about pictures, my dear 
boy," was the reply to this harangue ; " but what 
do you want me to do ?" 
" To order it," said Ernest* 
" What wiU it cost r 
" Nine hundred pounds." 
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« 
I 

Mr. B6Teil07 sat dolm at his desk, wzate a 
eheque, and handed it to Ernest 

** Bat, my dear sir, 700 need not pay for it until 
you get it/' said Ernest, looking at the cheque in 
astonishment, and quite amaaed that hia request 
should be so quickly granted. 

** Never mind. Take it^ and do what yoa Eke 

with it I would do a great deal more for — for ^" 

The old gentleman seemed nnaUe to finish his 
sentence. 

^My dear, dear or, you don't know how much 
good you are doing; p^haps saving a soul from ruin. 
But it is only just what I should have expected 
from you; it is like yourself, always good and 
generoua How can I ey^ thank you enough T* 

<< DonH thank me at all, Ernest ; I am nothing 
but a s^fish old brute, after all. Be a good boy, 
and don't cry, now you have got it all your own 
way,'* for Ernest's eyes were filling with tears of 
joy at the success of his petition. 

" Now, Johnny,'* said Ernest, as the door of the 
dingy old mansion wsa shut behind us, ^ is not 
that dear old man the kindest and best of human 
beings r 

I assented, enthusiastically ; and begged Ernest 
to let me look at the cheque, for I had neyer seen 
an order for so much money before. 

" Make haste and look at it th^" he replied, 
'' for we must hurry on, and perhaps now we shaD 
not be in time." 

*' In time for what ? Do you apprehend any- 
thing particular ?" 
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''I don't know what I apprehend. Bather a 
horrible feeling has oome ovct me about Kauff- 
mann, and he ia all alone in the house now. Do 
you remember what he told us about trying to 
shoot himself once f ' 

^' Yes, I do '/' and my blood ran cold as I spoke 
the w<»:d8. '^ Bid you tell him you were going to 
ask Mr. Beverley?" 

*^ No. I was afraid of raising his hopes. I had 
no right to say what Mr. Beverley might or might 
not da" 

'' Did he seem in a very distracted state ¥' 

^^ Yes ; he was raging about the room with an 
open letter in his hand» and calling the person who 
wrote it all kinds of names. He wanted to bum 
his cartoon, but I would not let him. Oh, Johnny, 
I thank Heaven every day that I am not a genius ; 
when I see what they go through, I thix^k I would 
almost rather be a fool T 

" Nonsense," said I ; '4t is only because they 
don't keep their passions and feelings under proper 
control." 

How harsh and rash are the judgments of youth ! 
I, who was destined to fall into the same snare^ 
was merciless to the faults of othersL 

" Do not judge hardly," said Ernest ; " you don't 
know what temptations you may undergo yourself 
some day." 

We hurried on breathlessly. 

^^ Thank goodness there's the house at last," said 
Ernest ; '^ and the door, too, is open. Franz's care- 
less habits have stood us for once in good stead." 
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Now Uiat we had reached the bouse, we felt 
almost afiraid to go in. A nameless fear possessed 
uSy which we did not communicate to each other, 
but I saw it in the eager eyes of Ernest, and felt 
it in the trembling pressure of his hand. 

" Oh, if I had felt then what I feel now," he 
said, speaking softly, as if afraid of frightening 
some one, '^I never, never would have left him 
alone." 

^ Pooh, nonsense !" I replied, trying to conceal 
my fears. *^ He's safe enough, I promise you. Men 
are not such fools as to kill themselves for a disap- 
pointment Come along." 

And I ran up the stairs that led to the studio* 
The house was a large one, and Franz only inha- 
bited a part of it. A dead silence reigned in the 
precincts^ for the other inhabitants had not yet re- 
turned from their daily avocations, and even the 
women who took care of the place were absent. I 
stopped as I reached the door of the studio. 

'^ Stay a minute, Ernest," I said, changing my 
intention of entering quickly. " Let's go down, 
and look for somebody first. Kauffmann may be 
gone out. The door feels as if it were locked/' 
It was not locked, but my fingers were so weak, I 
V could not turn the handle. 

" How foolish we are !" said Ernest, trying the 
door. 

It opened quickly and easily ; but oh, the sight 
that met our eyes! I have suffered much and 
terribly since, but the agony of that moment is 
still before me with a horror of its own, distinct 
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and particular* Franz was lying on the floor, shot 
through the heart. A pistoHay beside him. His 
beautiful design, illuminated by the rays of the 
evening sun, looked down upon him as if in sUent 
mockery of all his hopes and dreams ; and the 
easel, at which he had so often worked out the 
inental pictures that set his brain on fire, had fallen 
on the floor^ in sign that its master would paint 
there no more. We raised the lifeless body, and 
placed it on the bed in the inner room, and laid 
the pistol by its side. Ernest sobbed bitterly as 
he moved the body of his friend ; but as for me, I 
was too horror-struck to give way to any emotion. 
I felt turned to stone. It was the first corpse I 
had seen that did not look as if the spirit had gone 
to rest. By this time some of the people of the 
house had returned, and after giving our names 
and an account of the position in which we had. 
found poor Franz, we left them to take the steps 
necessary in such a matter^ and sorrowfully de- 
parted. 

" We must go back to Mr. Beverley, and tell 
him what has happened," said Ernest, in a choking 
voice. And we went on our way in silence. After 
a time, Ernest broke out into a bitter lamentation 
over his stupidity in leaving Franz alone, or, at anj 
rate, not telling him of his intentions. " But I 
was afraid of kindling hopes that might never 
be realized. Oh, Johnny, if we had only been 
quicker !'* 

"We were as quick as we possibly could be. 
How we hurried 1 Mr. Beverley must have thought 
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at mad m it was. Bende^ 70a do not knoir when 
the shot was fired. It happened, perhaps^ (fizectlj 
joa got out of the hooae/' 

^I oaght never to have left him," said Ernest. 
*^ I m^t hare guessed what woidd oeciur. He 
was quite violent whilst I was with him."* 

^ It is peihaps a pcovidential thing thai 700 did 
leave him. He might have killed 70a as well as 
himself,^ And in this kind of talk — he loll ai 
legretB and self-acciisationsy I Ml of ercuses and 
palliatjans — we spent the time that it took ns to 
walk from the nnfbrtonate artist's studio to Blooms- 
bmy-sqaareL 

Mr. Bevarle7 was astonished toseensback again^ 
and still more astonished at oar pale and honor- 
strickffli £eu»9. 

^ Bo78^ hoys," he said, when we had told him 
all, '^70u ought to have ccHne to me bdEbie. I am 
a ioi]gh-q)oken old man, but I would never refnse 
help to those who need it Oh dear I oh dear I if 
I had only known poor Elauffmann's wishes yes- 
terda7 !" 

"I doubtif it would have been of 307 real use,** 
I replied, seeing what an agon7 of remorse this 
unfortunate speech had oceasioiied poor Ernest. 
^ His was not a disposition that would have been 
cc»it^ited anyhow. If he had gidned one thing; 
he would have began to want something else." 

^Tou had better go home, Ernest, and keep 
quiet," said Mr. Beverley. " Take care of him, John; 
he is over-worked and over*excited. Take great 
care of him ; and whatever you do, take care not to 
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alarm the ladies^ Better not tell theiiiy perhaps^ 
atalL'' 

^ They will aee it in his &ce, air/' 

^^TobeBure-^-tebesiiie^poarthiiig&I Butthqr 
will be so shocked 1 Don't tell them he killed him- 
self, only tell them he is dead." 

^It can't be kept from them, sir, I'm a£raid; 
people will be sm^ to talk of it before them* Be- 
sides, I suppose we shall be wanted at the inquest'* 

The old gentleman shook his head. He saw it 
was in Tain to attempt to conceal the matter. I 
thought it curious tihat he should seem more anxious 
to preyent Mrs. and Miss Yere suffering from the 
dreadful news^ than appalled or grieved at the 
event itself. 

^^ Poor Eauffmann ! If he had only waited half 
an hour I But I was always afraid he would go 
out of his senses some day. Miss Florence knew 
him so well, I wonder how she will bear it. It is 
a terrible thing to lose one's firiends in such a 
manner." And so the old gentleman went on, 
whilst Ernest leant against a chair, quite exhausted 
with the emotions he had undergone. 

There was nothing further to be said, so we went 
home, leaving the cheque behind us. A very sad 
evening we all spent We sat without speaking 
of anything but the all-engrossing, mournful sub- 
ject ; and Ernest had to relate his last interview 
with poor Franz over and over again. Poor Mrs. 
Yere was veiy much affected, and cried bitterly^ 
Florence did not shed a tear, but went to bed early 
with a bad headache. I thought she wished to. 
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hide her emotioa from us. It was quite natural 
that they should feel Eauffinann's death deeply, 
for they had known him long, and had become in- 
terested in his pursuits, and attracted by his strange 
character. 

Ernest and I had to attend the inquest. He 
was much aflfected, but gave his evidence clearly 
and to the point. The verdict was returned, 
" Suicide during temporary insanity." The affidr 
was talked about for a few days, and then for- 
gotten by all except ourselves ; but in our small 
household it was destined to make a lasting im- 
pression. As the summer advanced, the weather 
grew intensely hot, and I could perceive that it 
was with the greatest difficulty Ernest .could fulfil 
his daily duties at Mr. Lombard's office. He was 
also suffering from some deep mental distress, but 
whether caused by his love for the beautiful Fanny, 
or from.an idea that he was partly the cause of 
Franz Eauffmann's death, I could not ascertain. 
The latter event evidently preyed upon his mind ; 
and he never could get rid of the impression, that 
if he had acted more wisely, it would not have hap- 
pened. He kept saying, over and over again, that 
if he had stayed with him, things would have 
turned out differently; and time, instead of re- 
moving the impression, only increased it. One day, 
when I returned from my work — which grew more 
irksome to me than ever, now that the weather 
was so fine, and the long. bright sunny afternoons 
reminded me of my woody rambles and unre- 
strained reveries — I was astonished not to find any 
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one in the room where the family usually spent 
their evenings. I waited for some time, but a 
dead silence reigned, and I was on the point of 
ringing for the servant, and inquiring whether any 
unusual event had occurred, when Florence entered 
with tearful eyes. 

" What has happened ? Is your mother ill V I 
inquired, anxiously. 

" No, Ernest returned from work earlier than 
usual very unwell. He is suffering very much 
pain in his head and side. I have sent for the 
doctor, and my mother is nursing him. Do not 
alarm yourself; it may pass off to-morrow.'' 

£ut I saw from her manner that she did not 
anticipate any such favourable termination to her 
-anxiety. 

** Let me go up and see him," I begged. " Pray 
let me go and see him.'' 

" No ; I beg you will not. Excitement cannot be 
good for him. He is very feverish, and must be 
iept quiet. Pray stay here, and let me know 
directly the doctor comea" 

And she left the room. Poor Ernest ! At last 
he had given way I Oh, why had I not written 
to the rector? But after all, this was only illness, 
and not a money trouble ; and what would Miss 
Vere say, if I interfered ? 

The doctor came, and pronounced the illness to 
be caused by over-fatigue and excitement of mind. 
He said that if he could ensure perfect rest for a 
few days, he felt sanguine concerning Ernest's re- 
covery; but that the least anxiety would do him 
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great mjuiy. He preaeribed cooling draughts and 
great watdifulness on the part of those who tended 
him, and then lefi^ promising to retom early the 
next day. florenoe sat up all nighty and in the 
morning gave me a better account She said Ernest 
was less feverish, but very weak, and would be 
unable to go to his work for some time. She advised 
me to go to Capstan's as usual, and said that 
perhaps when I came back Ernest would like to 
aee me. I ventured to say, — 

'' Would it not be advisable to write to the 
rector ?" 

" Oh no r* said Miss Yere; *^ it would only alarm 
the good old man. Well write presently, when he 
gets better. He is not equal to travelling, and has 
not been out of his parish for years, and an alarm- 
ing letter would be sure to bring him to town di- 
rectly. You may read this, if you like ; it is a letter 
I received firom him yesterday. You see he in- 
quires after you." 

This was a greater proof of oonfidenoe than I 
had ever received from Miss Yere, and I was pro- 
portionably astonished. The letter was worthy of 
the kind old friend who had written it ; and I was 
more and more astonished that the Yeres could 
not prevail upon thanselves to aoo^ the home 
the good man had so freely offered them. But it 
was not for me to express my sentiments — ^I could 
only wonder in alence ; but I absolved Ernest, and 
accused his aist^ of sacrificing to a mistaken pride 
the best prospects of her relationa Thoughts of 
what was happening at home often intruded on 
my day's work, and I acquitted myself still less 
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than tffiual to the satis£Etction of old Matthew 
Oapfitao. Merton was there, and pEed me with 
questions about Y ere's affidis, and offered to come 
home with me and see him; but I did not think 
his presence would be very conducive to the satis- 
fection of my friends ; so I declined his offer, giving 
as a reason the doctor's desire that he should not 
foe subjected to any excitement. 

When I returned, I found Miss Yere down- 
stairs. 

^' Ernest wishes to see you, but pray go up very 
gently* Mamma is with him now, but I know ha 
woold like to speak to you alona" 

I went up and found Mrs. Yere sitting l^ her 
son's bedside. Ernest looked v^ pale, and was 
lying back quite exhausted. He appeared as if 
he had gone through weeks of iUness. Mrs. Yere 
went away, and left me alone with him, giving me 
first a sign to be very quiet 

** Well, old £b11ow, a pretty state I'm reduced to. 
I thought it would come at last," said he, in a weak 
voice, and trying to laugh. 

^ Why did you not take it in time, thenf 

''Because I was afraid of alarming my mother ; 
and even now I don't want her to know what I 
want to talk to you about Put your ear close to 
me, f<»r I can't talk loud'' 

I did aa he directed, and he eontinued,— - 

^ Yoo must know that it is very imp<»iant to 
SB thai I shcndd continue m my present situation ; 
for I do not very well know where to £iid another 
oi ihe same sort; and if I did, it would oocanon 
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great loss of time. I have not strength to write 
to Mr. Lombard now ; Florence might, certainly ; 
but it would be better to do the business by word 
of mouth. Now, would you go this evening to 
Mr. Lombard, and tell him exactly the state I am 
in, and ask him not to dispose of my situation 
directly, but to accept of a substitute for a few 
days, which I will provide ? Take care what you 
say, for there are reasons which might make Mr. 
Lombard glad of a pretext to get rid of me. He 
has tried to do so once before, but could find no 
good excuse.'' 

" I will go, certainly," I replied ; "and will do 
my best." 

"I am not at. all sanguine, remember," said 
Ernest, turning himself uneasily ; " but you have 
the gift of the gab, and will be sure to put the 
matter in the best light possible. Mind you come 
up here directly you come back." 

I started cheerily for Mr. Lombard's, feeling 
great confidence in my powers, and certain that 
I should be able to move the stony heart of the 
head of the firm ; but as I drew nearer his abode, 
my courage began to fail ; and when I stood on 
the door-step, it had sunk to a very low ebb in* 
deed. 

In reply to my inquiries, I was told that Mr. 
Lombard was at home, but at dinner. I sent in a 
pressing request to be allowed to speak to him, if 
only for a moment. The answer was favourable, 
and I was shown into a handsome and luxurious 
dining-room, where three people were sittings. 
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Dessert was on the table ; at the bottom of which 
sat Mr. Lombard/ peeling an orange. His wife, 
looking weak and languid, occupied the head of 
the table ; and at her right hand, near the fire, 
was seated the object of Ernest's devotion, playing 
with a lap-dog. Not one of the party looked sorry 
at the intrusion of a stranger ; their domestic hap- 
piness was growing rather flat, or had received 
some interruption just before I entered. 

Miss Lombard bowed, and looked as if she would 
have shaken hands, had it not been for the pre- 
sence of her father. Mr. Lombard motioned me 
to a chair at a little distance from the table, and 
said, haughtily, — 

"Well, young man, what is your business, 
pray ?' 

I opened it as quickly as I could, but I felt ner- 
vous almost beyond endurance. I described the 
cause that had led to Ernest^s prostration, namely, 
his anxiety and horror on Kauffmann's account ; 
gave a vivid description of the dreadful scene in the 
painter's room, at which the ladies shuddered, but 
Mr. Lombard betrayed no emotion, beyond inter- 
rupting me with, " Yes, my good young sir, we 
read all that in the papers;" and concluded by 
begging the head of the firm to allow Ernest time 
to get .well, and to ease his mind by sending him a 
message to that effect. He held up his glass of 
wine to the light, and sipped it several times be- 
fore giving me an answer. I was so provoked by 
his coolness, that I would have given worlds to 
have launched forth into an expression of my true 

VOL. II. G 
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opixdoii ooncBrning: hift oondudv bat Miss Lom^ 
bttrd's hae of amrigtyBtmindftd ma of iha necossi^ 
<i£ sdf-aontnL 

"* Soy beeaiue EnieiA Yere haa mada hiniBdif ill 
1>7 looking after iiiflBBiie p»inte»a^"'at laaltiepliAd the 
maa of money, dowly and pompously,. " I mw to 
keep a clerkship vacant for him, and lose several 
weeks' work.. A modest request, surely !'* 

" But he will tsy and find you a sabsiitate,- sir,, 
doling the time he is ill,!' I replied, nearljr boiling 
over widi excitement 

"" All tadgb r said Mr.. Lombaid. '' I know 
what those promises are/' 

'^ Ernest never broke his word in his life,, sir/^ I 
died, vehemently.. 

'^ Give the poor young man time, Daniel;" said 
Mrsv Lombard, fEontly; " I daia say he'll soon get 
well,'' and she mado a sign to her daughter, who 
dipped out of the xoom^. 

** Ilold your tongue, maram," said the head of 
tiia firoL. ^ What do you. know about business? 
and this is only a^ matter of bunnsss/' 

<* A matter of business f' cried I ; '' a- matter of 
€hrisifian. dianty^. I should have thought But I 
have often, heard that rich people are. not. Chris- 
tians, and', now I believs it?' 

^^Ba yoa dare to ban% words with ma, sir f* 
said. Mr. Lombard, his. sallow &cb turning green 
with lagse. " Qo^ outof my house,* and ne^mr pre* 
gmne to: come inta it agaiir.;: and tell your plan- 
vsible, sneaMng^ y<nxag sodundrel of a ftisnd^. that 
^hiff plaae mH bet fflled up ta-morrow." 
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It was all OTex:. My intemperate word& had 
brought the matter to a melaneholy conclusioiii 
Oh, if Ernest had only intrusted the misdon to 
some one cooler and more experienced than my- 
self I la wn I tried to explain away what I had 
said ; in vain. Mrs. Lombard pleaded for me Mr, 
Lombard would not hear another womb ; and I went 
mst of the room crestfallen and miserable, con- 
scious of having, ruined the cause of my friend, and 
wretched at havmg to return home with the worst 
news I could possibly bring.^ As I passed through 
the entrance-hall. Miss Lombard was standing 
there with a^ basket m her hand. 

" Is he so vei^ ill V she asked,. in> a soft voice,.as 
if s&sid of being overheard. 

" Very ill indeed." 

" Tell him mamma is veiiy sorry fos him, and 
sends him this,'' she said, ^ving xaei the basket 
*^ There is jelly inside it,> and other things we 
thought he would like^ You wont mind carry- 
ing it r 

^ Oh, no ! how kind you are I but will you not 
send a messagp from youiself ? Emtfst would be 
80 glad." 

This was exceeding the limits of my commis- 
sion, but I could not resist the temptation;^ 

^'Tell him I am very sorry Ike is ill ;; thereiis no 
hacm in that^ at any rate," she cdntinued,,q^eaking 
toi herself* 

*^ I will,; and thank you much." 

i lefb the house in a. very curious state of mind. 
Horror at the failure of my mission,, and joy at 

G 2 
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having obtained a message for Ernest from his 
lady-love, divided my heart between them. What 
vras to be done next ? I decided to go to 
Bloomsbury-square, and ask Mr. Beverley's advice 
before I returned to Ernest He might know of 
another situation that would suit him, or might be 
able to procure something better even than what 
he had lost ; at any rate, he would be sorry for 
Ernest, and would condole with me. It was im- 
possible to carry back nothing but bad news to my 
invalid friend, so I started off as hard as I could in 
quest of comfort The door was opened, Tiot by 
the solemn individual in black, but by a maid-ser- 
vant, who, in answer to my questions, informed me 
that her master had gone out of town the day be- 
fore yesterday, and had left no directions for letters 
or papers to be forwarded to him. This was not 
an unusual proceeding on his part, but my heart 
sank as I heard the news. 

" When is he expected home again f 
" Can't tell, sir ; not under a fortnight, I believe/' 
Despair possessed me as I turned homewards. 
The only other acquaintances I had were Stephen 
Davis, and Crotchet and Quaker. They would be 
very sorry, but could be of no use in such an 
emergency ; besides, I was not sure that Ernest 
would like to have his affairs talked over, and I 
was certain Miss Vere would have a strong objec- 
tion. So I went to no one, but wearily and de- 
spondingly plodded on my way back, and entered 
Ernest's room, much puzzled how I was to soften 
the melancholy intelligence. 
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" What news V he cried, eagerly. " Bad ; I see 
it in your face." 

" Bad, indeed," I replied ; " and I fear through 
my own fault. A few hasty words from me 
finished the business with that cold, calculating 
villain/' 

^' Hush," said Ernest ; *' don't call names. Please 
tell me exactly all about it." 

I gave him a full and particular account of my 
interview with the head of the firm, and also my 
private meeting with Miss Lombard, not telling 
him that I had suggested her message. 

'^ Bless her kind heart for that," he said, quite 
brighteniDg up at the intelligence, — and in the 
pleasure of receiving that message, he forgot for a 
little while his misfortunes. But he was obliged 
to return to the unpleasant subject At last a 
bright idea seemed to strike him. 

" Suppose we send or write to Mr. Beverley, and 
ask if he knows of anything that would suit me." 

'•Alas 1" I replied ; " I went there just now ; 
but he has gone out of town, no one knows where.'' 

Ernest continued, — * 

'^ It is of no use concealing the affair any longer 
from you. I am deeply and hopelessly attached to 
Miss Lombard.'' 

"I suspected as much," I replied. "But how 
did you manage to become so well acquainted with 
her when you see her so seldom V 

" Things used to be very different When I first 
got my situation, which was given me in consi- 
deration of the old friendship subsisting between 
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my mother and Mtel Lombaerd, I was 'oceadcmally 
asked to dumer, and allowed to visit the house 
whenever I pleased The ixxtimaoy between Miss 
Lombaord and myself began almost unoonsdonsly ; 
and without jmy previous design on either part, we 
found ourselves continually talking and reading 
together* In the course of time, Mr. Lombard's 
manner changed ; he became as cold and haughty 
towards me as he was to the other clerks, and I 
found -my situation grow proportionately disagree^ 
able. One evening Mr. Lombard called me into 
his private roam, and ibegan a long hamngue. He 
said he had perceived my attentions to his daugh- 
ter, «aid that he could by no means encourage 
them. I must be aware, he continued, of the 
great disparity between our fortunes and positions; 
and if I wished to retain my situation I must dis- 
continue visiting his house ; and if I did not choose 
to accede to his terms I had bett^ seek another. 
To be near iher was ^something, however, and I 
could not prevail upon myself to throw up the 
place, as some people would have done. I could 
not help thinking, though, that what be had said 
about the disparilgr of our positions was inot quite 
applicable ; ibr though ke was the head of the 
firm, and I only a poor clerk, yet the ¥eres have 

lived in shire ever since thelime of Henry the 

Second, and I can trace my aneestiy I^UTOugh them 
all, and a great deal further back thea that, too^ 
whilst his fsktheac was a peidQer.*' 

" Did you tell him that T 

** No I of course not. I was neither going to 



boast of sag amoGAtiy, nor isQ agap^oBch lum ^tk 
hk i^ is i)po glai^ to ana, lOfed 310 idisg^^ 
but when you come to idk ^ poctioisb-— *- but I 
(mil mot qaeak !»f idmt any laoinu JPeduqas he 
iBfiaixt fkeciiDiaxj podttioiEi, i9bbA JhezB ^aertaiiily Jsi^ 
beatB3ne.; bsztlihcpsd aoiaeiii^ by steao^ JB]d!i&- 
try, to a^^yyize^saffiment tto ooMny upon. !Ehe hssppf 
dream of my youth seeKus nonr ibo ibe i>i9^ £ir I 
caaaaaot see jngr loiy at alL^ 

^ Did JtCss ^ere .suffer ju xondi bb ymiinptf fiaooa 
the separatioa f 

^^ I bad so jmeauB of aHnprJ a m ipg ber iaeKngB* 
We baveimet very jeldooa fiince. I bear lamunuB 
soiQiBtimeB USse that -we beasd on Ohxiatnias-dagr 
£nom tbalt beedkas CirDtcdnet, but I believe ibegr job 
unfounded. The r&fsat about oM Ghowe does 
not the least .alasm nxe. She is not jl pecson to 
iBarryforiOjOiaey^ber efaaiaBterasfarieopirejand 
exalted'' 

^^And isbat cmme do jsm. fooDpose taking 
now r 

^ I must £equk%bfir€|, I suppose, until I get 
well, and tbam I jQiaU ^ HtmB to belp to loioktfait 
for another situation.'' 

At this moment Florence came in, and repri- 
manded xne far ifiUang JSmest laaSk so nasidL She 
tvaa mimh diatrBflsed at beatring dbe bad news I 
bad bgrou^l^ bsit did siQit xeifmadx me far th^ 
chm^ maimer in which I bad fulfilled sqr xaisih 
sion, I faviB her tbe bosket Miss Lombard bad 
put into laay baaaidi^ bat she josaipled nn]£Jh at tak- 
ing anything that «anie froml^r &ther'8 bouse. 
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" It is a present from Mrs. Lombard/' I said ; 
" and surely you cannot refuse that It would be 
most uncivil and ungracioua" 

Ernest agreed with me, and his sister's pride 
was overruled. Generally/ she had her own way 
in everything, but in this matter Ernest was de- 
cided. I saw he could not resist the pleasure of 
making the kind gift hio own. 

I could see but one way out of this difficulty, 
and that was to write to the rector without con- 
sulting anybody. I felt certain that if he could 
.only come up, everything would be settled satis- 
factorily. Perhaps it would never be necessary to 
let the Yeres know I had written ; and even if the 
truth should come out^ anything would be better 
than going on in this unsatis&ctory and heart- 
breaking manner. I would take things into my 
own hands for once, let the consequences be what 
they might Besides, my heedlessness had been 
.partly the cause of Ernest's losing his situation, and 
I felt it a duty to try every means in my power to 
atone for it So with much thought and Hiffi- 
culty, I penned something like the following 
note : — 

" Reverend Sir, and my very kind Friend, 
" I make bold to trouble you with a few lines 
to tell you that things here seem as bad as they can 
be. Your nephew is very ill, and has a great deal 
on his mind, which I think only you can put to 
rights. Mrs. Yere is well, but is not strong enough 
to nurse her son, and Miss Yere is very anxious 
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about several things. Mr. Lombard has turned 
Ernest out of his place^ because he is in love with 
his daughter ; and Mr. Eauffmann, a great friend of 
Ernest's, and a painter, has shot himself through 
the heart, which has made him very ill ; and I fear 
he is dying, or will die, if you do not come up. I 
should have written before, but was afraid of Miss 
Vere, who told me never to repeat what happened 
in this house, so I hope you will not tell her I 
have written, but come up soon. Coming up will 
be better than sending or writing. — I am, 
" Yours anxiously and respectfully, 

''John Aylmer." 

I posted this letter secretly, and anxiously 
awaited consequences. As soon as it was possible 
I received the following reply, which, to my dis- 
may, was handed me by Miss Vere. I blushed as 
I opened it, but I felt I had done nothing wrong. 
It was as follows : — 

"Dear John, 

" What has happened ? Who is dying ? I 
cannot make your letter out. I shall be with you 
the same day you receive this. Call for me at the 
inn where the coach stops. You ought to have 
written to me long ago. Never mind Florence's 
nonsense ; she was always very wilful and difficult 
to manage. I find it difficult to forgive you for 
not writing before ; you should not have asked her 
anything about it. 

" Yours in great haste, 

"Philip Marshall." 
G a 
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The handwritiiig was shaky and agitated, flo- 
renoe said, ^ Host like that kiomj uncle's wntani^ 
cody not j» £im>** I answered, " Ye^ it is Tery 
like;" bat I held lier in siudiaiwe^ that I had not 
CDOiage to ieU her ihe trath. I thoqg^t that day 
longer than any I had ever befoie q>ent. I got 
leave, .coa aoconnt of Ernest's illness, to stay .at 
hom^ iar 1 was ioo jnndi ejxdted to he aUe to 
apply to my studies, and wandered up and down 
stairs till Ehnenoe dedaiied I idumld dxive her dis- 
tracted if I <Cd not sit £tilL At last she deoied 
me to go to Idx. Beved^'s, and ascertain if he had 
returned^ aendiBg me on this errand entirely to 
get me out of the way for a short time, as I well 
knew. In the streets I met Merton Dashwood, 
idling about as usual. He came up to me in a 
very friendly way, really seemed glad to see me, 
and proposed that we should go to Bloomsbury- 
square together. We engaged in alTectionate con- 
verse quite like old times, and Ibegan to hope that 
our former friendship would again flourish. Merton 
was more fascinating than I had ever known him, 
and questioned me with the greatest a0)earance of 
interest iibout the Y^ies, my own doings, .and all 
the troubles we had gone through The time passed 
pleasantly until we reached our destination, when 
I xeeeived the same answer from the maid-servant 
that had made my heart sink once before. We 
turned from the door, but, to my surprise, .Merton 
would not leave me. He said he could not allow 
me to walk home alone, when I was distressed and 
diBappointedj so he cheered me by predicting 
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brighter dajs f or a11 /of us, and gsure me w muck 
oomfott Uuut Z tkovigkt kow sbophd I bad beeu not 
to apply to him before. When we reached the 
YecfiB' boHse, Merkm. still ling^ed. I tbiui^;fat ha 
wanted to be aaked in, aad I hesitated to do 80,. 
sot knowing whether it would be riglub, under the 
icdrcuxafitanceB ; but h^ flaad, jeeisig my dilemma,. 
*^ Tm not coming in; so pray do net keep turning 
over in y<Mn: mind whether your fiiends will ap- 
prove of my admibtanoe. I knew tb^ would raliher 
not ha^ me, for I've been of late in rather a queer 
set. Now« will, you do an <Ai friend a £»vour ?" 
'^ Of coursa I will^'' I replied^ " ^ ^t is anjthing 



iu reason." 



" Tm xQgaiUdy dosae up with regard to money 
xaattenL I Ve beefi .dheated by a set of fellows who 
ought to know better than to pluck a poor aimpla- 
ton from the coumtry." 

" Oh, Mertoo, I'm a&aid youVe been gambling. 
Why don't you write to your &ther f 

^' My £Bi*ther is not like youra But I am Fcay 
unhappy about this, not for myself, but I wanted 
so much to briiig Beaoxty a {utesent wh.en I ga 
down to the oonntiy » which I iriiall do next waek. 
Itls fi^mething he set his heart oel If you oouid 
Jfind me two or tJiree pounds, I abould be so mudi 
obliged to you.** 

This last appeal ior poor Beauty's sake (^uite 
M^mxed my beart ^d Merton in distress too I 
I miust, I wmdd hielp him. I ransacked my pockets,, 
and with a lavish generosity gave him all the m^onegr 
I possessed, deti»inined to wait for what I wanted 
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until my next quarter's allowance was paid. He 
was profuse in his thanks, and ran away in great 
spirits. 

Ernest was not so well that afternoon, and I 
looked forward anxiously to the evening. They 
let me sit with him for an hour or two, and I found 
him unusually depressed in spirits^ and weaker than 
ever. He talked much of Fanny Lombard; and I 
soon saw that if matters could be set right in that 
quarter, he would, in all probability, recover very 
quickly. I told him I thought some good fortune 
must be in store for him ; I had a presentiment of 
it, and felt quite certain he would in a little while 
be happier than he had ever been before. He 
laughed and shook his head, but said that I cheered 
him, though he did not believe in my prosenti- 
ments. 

" Where are you going X* said the mother and' 
sister, p.s I left the sitting-room after tea. 

^' Only out on a little matter of business. That 
is not against rules, is it ? I shall be back again 
presently.^' 

!No objection was made, but I saw they rather 
wondered. The evenings were still fine and long, 
though beginning to be on the decline, and day- 
light still shone over the city as I wended my way 
towards the place of meeting. I was not kept 
waiting many minutes ; and as the coach drove up 
to the inn-door, I perceived my good old friend 
inside it, peering out of the window from over his 
spectacles. 

" Oh, this travelling ! this travelling !" he said ; 
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" it will be the death of me ! And now Fm here, 
how on earth am I ever to get back again V 

But this was more to himself than to me ; and 
as I helped him out of the coach he was eager in 
his inquiries about his relations. 

" Shall I call a hackney-coach, sir, to take you 
to them V 

" No, no ; I'm cramped to death already with 
sitting boxed up all day. No more of that, if you 
please ; well waif 

He engaged rooms for himself, for he said he 
was not going to incommode the Veres by taking 
up his abode in their house ; and when this busi- 
ness was settled, we walked along the streets arm- 
in-arm, just as we did long ago across the green 
fields of the little country parish. During our 
walk I gave him a rapid sketch of all that had 
taken place, making free with Ernest's secrets in 
what some would call a very unjustifiable manner, 
but which appeared to me highly expedient ; and 
he gave me a very severe reprimand for not haviug 
told him all this before. 

'^ I ought to have known it long ago," he said ; 
^^ and I shall always consider it entirely my fault 
for not having come up to look after them before. 
But when people misrepresent matters, as they did, 
and make one think they are so happy and com- 
fortable, what is a poor old man to do ? But there 
is little to be said in my favour,'' he continued, 
checking himself. '^I ought to have come and 
looked after them. There is no excuse for such 
neglect" 
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He ^was just like Ernevt •about Fiane Eaaffiaoaim, 
and notduDg I oould 43aj would jsaldsfy him. When 
we i«eaohed the hooae, I begged 1dm to xemain 
dowDfltain^ whilst I called mj fnsmd» aod pre- 
pared them for his auivaL 

" Miss Yere« Miss Yere/' I whispeced at Ernest's 
keyhole, for fear he should be asleep, '^ come down ; 
a £rieud has oome to see jou—- a neij particular 
Icieud. Bray do not Toe stiurtled." 

*^ Is it Mr. Beverley V she ads^mSikMOWiStkiBg 
of gloom on her oountenance. 

^'JS^o; somebody you like mnoh bettei:. QsJjr 
go down, and you^U sea" And I iffimaaned up- 
stairs, ansaoudy a^waitbg Hxe eSbcb <of the imeeituaig. 
In A little while I <went down Again. FloireMetHna 
.standii^ :by the rector, and boih were looking 'vsary 
happy^ I was quite jsurpriaed at the lohfuo^e in hw 
•countenttnea The hard hnes and fixed iSx^psmssD. 
wece ^on^^ond to my mind she ^ppeaaoed quite 
handaome. 

She tuicned to jme .aind 8aad« ^^ I jErnd ^e ha^ to 
thank you for this. My uncle says Jie as quitesture 
he fian put mattecs to rights for liis, and he waiH go 
himself to Mr. LomibaKd, and try rto ^obtam his £on- 
sent to Ernest's maaokge." 

" Yes ; .and take him a pedigree .as Jong as floogr 
arm,'' aadd the rector, ^drawing a roll of psEchment 
from his pocket ^ I brought this with me, iacam 
it might be useful; jsome pecq)le think a deal litf 
these things, yon ^ow. Where does he li«re ? 
-Can't I go there .directly ?" 
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The rector was always in a hurry when a good 
deed was to be done. 

" No, no, my dear uncle ; it's too late now. Why, 
it's past ten o'clock." 

" So it is ; bless lae, I foigot Well, I'll go to- 
morrow morning the first thing, before old Croesus . 
goes out to work-^I rbeg his pardoaj I mean, goes 
down to his office, or whatever it is — and have a 
.quiet talk jdoDut it iBnt S. muBt ^ocmsuit ^isnest 
&rst'; you Jm€W weinnistuft joaanylmB agaii^t his 
will, must WB^" jkad ithe sector gave :& sLy losk 
jat me. 

Mrs. Yece tmd JSnooeid) meam ^equally .asteniahed 
and delighted at im auddesi :odt 3Ihegr all speiEt 
.some time in Ernest's room ba&re retirmg to orest, 
in Older to atBrangeiheir ftbios, and talk asmrieaoaif 
jmstters, icom yihkii I tof course was lexcladed ^, hab 
I was.^o pzaised and thaixkad ky theim aU after*- 
(wards for my sagacitjy, tibait I did jKoct fed negleoted ; 
and we parted for )tiae night, pleased -mtii eaoh 
other and'Ourseibires. 

" Why didyouinot let me do it before?" ^hie- 
.pered I to Miss Yere. 

" 'Because I did not know it *would turn out so 
well," was 'the leply. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE USE OF A PEDIGREE. 

The rector breakfasted with us the next morning ; 
and it was settled that I should show him the way 
to Mr. Lombard's, and that he should try all he 
could to gain his consent to the union of the lovers. 
We were both sanguine as to the result, and went 
our way in great spirits. I expected the rector 
would be very nervous^ not having been in a 
crowd for so many years ; but he disdained the 
help of my arm at the crossmgs, and walked with 
so much fire and energy, that I perceived the 
unwonted journey had done him more good than 
harm, and that a litUe more mingling with his 
fellow-men would make him almost young again. 
It was pleasant to contrast his fresh and hearty 
face with the careworn business countenances of 
those we met ; and I laughed as he began to say 
" Qood morning " to the passers-by, as if he were 
still in the country. He never could bear to pass 
any one without a salutation ; but he soon found 
that if he continued the pi*actice here, both hat and 
voice would be worn out in the course of one 
morning's walk. We were fortunate enough to 
find Mr. Lombard at home. My courage began 
to fail as I remembered my last interview with 
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that awful being ; but on communicating my fears 
to the rector, he said, with a smile, — 

" Nonsense, my dear boy. Tve got the pedigree 
in my pocket,'^ and tapped the skirts of his coat 
with the greatest satisfaction. 

We were shown into a small room, and desired 
to wait a little while, as Mr. Lombard was at 
breakfast. Presently the great man, came in, and 
bowed courteously to Mr. Marshall, haughtily 
to me. 

" I am Ernest Vere's imcle,'' began the rector. 

" Indeed, sir,*' was the reply. *' I fear you come 
to solicit me to keep open the situation he was 
obliged to resign on account of illness, but I am 
sorry to inform you that this is no longer in my 
power, as it has been filled up some days.'' 

" You mistake the object of my visit, sir, en- 
tirely ; I wished to speak to you upon private and 
family matter&" 

" Then, sir," returned Mr. Lombard, " I must 
trouble you to come into another room, as I never 
discuss those matters in presence of a third person,*' 
and he glanced suspiciously at me. 

The rector followed him, and I was left alone in 
almost incontrollable anxiety. I heard them talk- 
ing in the next apartment; first, in loud and 
almost angry tones; then. the voices grew lower, 
and seemed in earnest consultation. I thought 
they never would have done talking. I paced up 
and down the room, examined the pictures on the 
walls, and even went the length of scratching my 
initials on the hearthstone, but could not rest 
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quia% tamb somuoaL A&eac .eudleBs liouis, as t 
thought, the imo ganiileiDeii <came iinto Hhe rmmn 
looking mUl astiffified with eaoh othac; aud 1;he 
feotor gaiPo Jfe. liOOQaS^asd'jB hand a IneB<% shake, 
saying,— 

^^ The& I magr ieH Ernest to oame and plead his 
Dim jcause, lus^soon iisihe is saSicieiaQf KeoowBsed.** 

^^ Oerfamihff^aij dear .fdr,** was tiie leply; ^sand 
iEanny twill he a v&ry foolish ^dtf .die jdoes BjO(t 
think as I do on the subject. How are you, iESf 
yQDBgdfriend i xpnie well, ;he3r V tvEning to txus. 

^' Quite wbII, tthank you, sir/M repHed, aflionished 
at the chao^ jr hi& Baanaxei:. 

*^ B«&er diffiareoi; this from fmr jast^mecttiiig^isn't 
it :? iiaw^ ham, hmv f he isejoined, fohserFEng iboj 
surprise. ^ But Tsu'll know all islbmit it some day^ 
haw, Imiw ! There^s ao(tifaing iudf «o jrweet in Bfe as 
love's young dreaox, is there? Jbtaw, haw-haw I " ixod 
he seemed quite delighted at the idea. 

^' How stsaitge iyb is,^.8aad tbe jredor, jbs we left 
the hotee, -^that ^s, pffitce of ^milium jmd a jfonr 
hunidsEads anyear (»gl dbrans&irm » mazi imasL $m 
object of contenoqpt to one of !&e grjootestire^csstj 
But I aaaust teU yon .all dbioilt it id ^dfitsait ib^ old 
&£ was every angiy at my iiadbg (to iTwaiftion ttho 
siibjeet, and began taHdog ahocittpoatiosL and 6a> 
.tune an /an inqE^rtinen^ joaanner; ibut Iitook hisa 
^very quiettly. I hi him xate im luxtil he was tifod, 
and tiien J h^gan. ^ J^ tto f^tiom sof ^ar 'dc,^ 
1 8aid« ^wiQ you imti^ ibe ibindnflfiB te 1q$^ at Hihis 
pardunaod)!?' and Itssn^olkfl the pod^roe wlth^ 
its emblazoned coats-of^amHS. I ex|iiilaiaed to lam 
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iiow iihe HaarAkaUs weire ^deBoeaded from dbe •earla 
marischal of England, and hofw ibs 'View^ who 
^wero allied to Hxem, «etiled i&<--<«*-^Aii(rejiiiL .the 
time of — ■- ; 'but I dareisagr EnDeatJUB told jou 
all that long«toi79«o I need not go oxrer it again. 
Yon shoidd just inore ceen the dd faUaw's face I 
It is extraordinary how much vulgar people 'Sank 
of these I'&ings. SJe soCkened jns tone immediiBtely, 
and began afiking nobe atbootinonejr.inMtteRL ItdLd 
him I intended to leasre all I possenedito Emeali^ 
which will be a very tidy 'little fortune-; and in idte 
meantime I would give him, if Jbe snanied, an allow- 
ance to b^in witii ; that Flocenoe «nd her mother 
ahould have a home in my house-; and, in short, I 
UAde him a party to all my schemes, which, I think,, 
will tion out veiy welL We had along talk in 
Ernest's room last night ; and :as he ssg^ he could 
never be happy in idleness, we hiwe<lfidded {hat 
he shall return to Oxford and xead for orders, and 
then settle down in my packh as my curate ; -and 
at my death, if it can be so arranged witix ith# 
patron, who, I think, would do aajrthing t(» 
oblige "one, he will succeed me in the Ixving. I 
told all this to Mr. liombard, and he heartily as^ 
sented." 

**Well, I wonder at that;** said I; "for old 
.Ohowse, th^ say, hasien thooBand a-year/' 

'« Yery likely -, but old Chowse is 'no gentleman ; 
and Mr. Lombard, in qpite of his wordnp of wealtib^ 
would ra&er have «. man of good famify And it 
clergynnan £xr Mb Bon«dzHlaw ihan a vulgar old 
stockbroker whom nobody likes.'" 
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'' Well done, old Lombard. I did not think he 
had 80 much good taste.'' 

When we reached home, the rector bounced into 
Ernest's room, and I heard him say in a tone not 
well suited to the ears of an invalid, — 

" Well, my boy, the pedigree did it I I told 
you it would !" 

Ernest speedily recovered. I pass over the ex- 
citing event of his proposal and acceptance ; his 
cordial reception by the Lombards ; the delight of 
Mrs. Yere and Mrs. Lombard ; and the deep hap- 
piness of the engaged lovers. Florence looked 
six years younger, and the rector was in raptures. 
It was settled they were all to go down to the 
rectory for a short time, and that there Ernest was 
to begin his necessary course of study ; and the 
marriage was to take place directly after his ordi- 
nation. The rector told me it seemed like his own 
youth coming over again; but these projects 
were, I rejoice to say, all destined to have a happy 
termination, instead of being blighted like the 
bliss of his early life. It is a comfort to me now 
in my misery to look back upon the happiness of 
this young couple, and though now they must be 
advanced in years, I trust it is still continuing. 

I had been so engrossed by the sorrows of the 
Teres, that I had had little time to think of myself ; 
but now the question occurred to me, "If this 
home is to be broken up, where . am I to go until 
my year of probation is over?" I wrote to my 
father, and. in reply received permission, as my 
course of instruction was now nearly finished, to 
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return home, if I liked it, and prepare for an active 
sea-life. Captain Dashwood had, my father said, 
arranged with a friend of his to take me on board 
his vessel in a month, and I had better come down 
with the rector, and take leave of my country 
friends. I joyfully acceded to the proposal ; for I 
was longing to see the country again ; pining for 
the farm, and all the well-known faces that inha- 
bited it ; and looking forward once more to behold- 
ing my lovely little friend, Beauty. I was longing 
for him to be old enough to go and seek his fortune 
in Spain ; for I was certain he would find his friends, 
and intended to give him some advice on the sub- 
ject. I was also very anxious to see Mary, and 
ascertain what progress her intimacy with George 
was making. Before I left the little house where 
I had spent so many quiet, regular months, an in- 
cident occurred which astonished me greatly, and 
of which I was an unintentional witness. It was a 
hot and sultry afternoon, and I was lounging in 
the little balcony that overhung the street. The 
window curtains were, for the sake of shade, dis- 
posed in such a manner, that a person might be in 
the balcony without being perceived by any one in 
the sitting-room. The rector and Ernest had gone 
out to make some purchases ; Mrs. Yere was spend- 
ing the day with Mrs. Lombard; and Miss Vere 
was the only person in the house besides mysel£ 
Presently she came into the sitting-room, and began 
arranging some papers ; I was too lazy to join her, 
and, to say the truth, I was not fond enough of her 
society to wish for a tete-ct-tete, I thought she 
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would be sore to* introduce: sooxe grave subject if 
we wa:e alone^. scf Igss^er luet na notice of my pre>^ 
flenfie ia. the balcony. Freseutly a weU-known and 
peculiaar knock, was beard at tbe ^eet door, and, 
looking down,, I Bam Mr, Beverley standing, on tiie 
steps. Qe did not look up^ or be would bave seen 
me, and I sbould probably baire spoUt bis plans for 
tbat afteftnoon^ I beard bim coma into* tbe^ room, 
and I beard Florence's surprised greeting, for sbe 
supposed bim to* be stiU in tbe country. Tbey 
began talking on^ common*-place- subjects,, but I 
noticed an agita^&on in Mr. Beveidey's voic^,wbicb 
was not at all usual He spoke of tbe beauty of tbe 
eountry ;.t6ld ber many particulars of bis: little farm ; 
asked wbere she preferred Eving, in town or in tbe 
country ;> and^ on receiving tbe rq>ly, '^ In^tbe. counv 
try,, certainly,!' be seemed ratber pleased^ and said 
be tbougbt of giwng up bis gieat London bouse, 
and taking entirely to &raxrinj^. but tbe loneliness 
<ff tbe country oj^ressed bimy and be sbould be 
sorry not to bave any eoi^^eniai society*. Haweyec, 
i£ be could find at. companion to* bis bkinj^^ nothing 
would please bim better than to begins the life of a 
country gentleman,, though it was certaanly rather 
late in Hke day» I did not know what mi^t be 
fStuning next, and rather: wished myself out of the 
way; but it was inqyoflBible to move without dis- 
Hoxiung ibemv and; putting a>stop t& the exm^evaar 

^ WiU you,<my dteaar Miisa Moienc^ be ihst aom«» 
|Hinioa?' said ike old gentleman^ in an es^ger 
vasca. 
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'* I should be delightftdy i£ I w&e any rtifition to 
jrou,'' WAS the quiet reply ;: " bat it would look m 
•dd, would it not, fon me to li;i?e these altogeUxer ? 
Besides, I have promised my tmele to stay with 
him. Bat i£ mamma has no objeetum,, and will 
come also, I shall be very happy to pay you>a.visit 
mtheaulauiiii/' 

''That is not wbat I measi, my deier Miss 
Florence. Will you be my wife ?' 

Miss y^e seemed utterly thu&daBstruck set the 
idea, for no reply came for some seconds. Our old 
friend must have been tembly ^cdted^ for I could 
hear his breaihing whece I fltoo(L Atlastshe said, — 

" I never thought of you in any other light bat 
that of.a fioKid. You have been to me a very dear 
friend ; more like a £A»ther than a Mend* Do* not 
say any more^.fer I sdiould not like to think of you 
with pain.^ 

''You must hear what I have to say,^^ said 
Mc Beveriey^ " I have watdied you long and 
anxiously. You have captivated, me by your many 
virtues, but hitherto I have been silent^ I thought 
at first I laved you as a daughter,, but' I found it 
vms not so. I left town in. hopes:of conquering my 
&eling% but I heasd of your being in trouble 
iuid I setumed^ I then found your unde had 
aiiiived, and that I was too lat» to* be the happy 
instrument e£ extricating yoa fi:om> diffionltiesj but 
I determined to eon&ss' mjf deep« attachment^ and 
beg you to foarget in my devoted love^ the diq)aaity 
betwe^x^ ous n^es^ My li£^ my tim^. my fartun^ 
shall- be- devoted to making you happyj' 
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" I feel most deeply sensible of your goodness, 
Mr. Beverley; but I cannot marry you. You 
would be disappointed in me; you would require 
more than I should be able to give." 

"I will require nothing but to be allowed to 
watch over you.'* 

" Pardon me, Mr. Beverley, such a union cannot 
be productive of happiness. Let us always remain 
friends, as we are now." 

" That is impossible. If we part now, we part 
forever." 

« Why should it be so T 

" Because I cannot trust myself to be with you, 
and not speak on the subject nearest my heart. I 
shall only be what I was before I knew you and 
^yours, a lonely old misanthrope." 

" How can you be a misanthrope when you do so 
much good V* 

" I am one in heaH always ; but come and help 
me to do good, and I shall be one no longer. Oh, 
Florence ! you might have so much power to make 
the world better !" 

" Mr. Beverley, I cannot deceive you. I will 
not promise what I cannot perform. I am deeply 
indebted to you both for your kindness and your 
gifts ; the gifts I can return, the kindness never." 
And I fancy she went to a drawer and took out 
the case of jewels, for he reiused something she 
handed to him, and said, " No, no ; I never take 
bskck a gift ; keep it, I beseech you, in memory of 
the past, and sometimes think of an unhappy old 
man." I heard Florence murmur some inarticu- 
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late words, I heard the door shut, and he was 
gone. » 

" Well 1" thought I, " I said old gentlemen could 
sometimes do silly things, and here is a proof of it ! 
I wonder how I am to get out of this balcony with- 
out being discovered.** I saw Mr. Beverley walk 
up the street in a hurried manner, and, to my great 
relief, in a few minuter Florence left the room<» I 
resolved to keep what I had heard to myself ; and 
I may as well say here that I never heard one of 
the family mention the subject. I know Ernest 
called on Mr. Beverley two or three times before 
we left town, but the old gentleman never came 
near us again. 

I had to bid good-bye to old Matthew. I was 
very sorry to do this, for the old fellow, though 
rather gruff, had not been unkind to me, and I had 
really gained much knowledge under his guidance. 
He was old and infirm, and I should probably never 
see him again ; so I walked down to the little red and 
black house with by na means pleasurable feelings. 
But I was going home I there was ecstasy in the 
thought, and still more ecstasy because I was not 
obliged to stay there, but was to launch forth shortly 
on what I confidently imagined to be a life of free- 
dom and adventure. 

" You had better take care, lad," said old Mat* 
thew, as he received my parting gift^ a little pipe 
which I had bought long before for this occasion, 
and had spent most of my leisure time in trying 
to blacken. *^ You had better take care. You're 
not one of the right sort for mischief, and yet you 

VOL. IL H 
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-woat etidc to goodneaa; Tonll do wrong like mofit 
of us, but instead of taking it quietly, youll noake 
yourself miseraiUlo over it You're too generous 
for a villain, and too passionate for a good man. You 
should take a leaf out of Mertoii DaAwood's book 
How ; tbere nevef was such a light-hearted fellow/' 
I heartily widied I could. Thinking al- 
ways spoilt my pleasure and MertOEb J)ashwood 
never thought As my mind turned towards the 
perfections of my friend, I sadd^ly recollected 
that I bad givBn .him all the money I had, and 
consequently poasesasd no funds for. the journey. 
What a dilemma 1 and how I should be laughed 
at ! I told the rector quietly, and begged him not 
to mention it to anybody. He never laughed at 
any one's follies ; so lent me the. money, and said 
nothing about it, Thare neva: was a happier party 
travelling westward on a fine September morning 
than the Teres, the rector, and myself* All five 
were in the most joyous sjHrits ; and the dear old 
lady more qinghtly than I had overseen hei; JNTow 
and then I observed a shade of sadness pass over 
Miss Yere's &6e, which I could interpret by r^nem- 
bering the scene between her and Mr. Beverley ; 
but it disappeared as we got farther and farther 
into the country, and exchanged the smoke and 
din of the dty for bright pasture lands, and gplden 
stubble fields, and watched the cattle quietly graz- 
ing near deep deliciovs poolsi We seemed to have 
suddenly entered upon a new life. It was dark 
wben we .entered the village.. The coach set down 
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the rectory party at the gate of that pretty gabled 
residence, and then I ran like lightning to the 
farm. It is needless to relate what a greeting I 
received there I Any one who has the happiness 
of possessing affectionate relations can easily ima- 
gine it 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LEAVE-TAKINGS* 

The Lombards were to come and pay the rector a 
visit later in the autumn. That would not be until 
after I had entered upon my sea-life. I did not 
see so much of the Veres, and the rector, after our 
return as I had done in London. They had much 
to do, and much to think about, and their friends 
and acquaintances lay in a different sphere. They 
were very kind to me ; but they were gentlefolks, 
and I and my family were not. In a town, the 
man who wears the best coat and has the most 
pleasing address, is generally the most thought of ; 
but in the country every one knows every one 
else's history, and the lines of society are far more 
broadly marked. I soon obseived the intimacy 
between my father and Captain Dashwood. They 
smoked their pipes together nearly every evening, 
discussed all manner of subjects, and found, to my 
surprise, a wonderful reciprocity of sentiment upon 
all important topics. I also found out accidentally 
that my father was in the habit of lending the 
captain money, and had two or three times got 
him out of great difficulties. The captain repaid 
this with a liberal dose of flattery, and by defer- 
ring to my father's opinion in all things. My 
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brothers, I found, did not look upon this intimacy 
with great favour, but their opimon was not asked. 
My mother was not so unsuspicious as my father, 
and did not encourage these visits. I often thought 
of telling what I had heard from George about 
the alias and other things, but pride and shame 
held me back, and I comforted myself with the 
belief that my father would never hear anything 
against the man who exercised such a powerful 
fascination over him. But it is time to say some- 
thing of Mary and the other actors in my little 
home history. 

I did not let many hours slip by before seeking 
the companion of my childhood. All itt home were 
loud in her praises, and my mother said she wa^ 
the most industrious, trustworthy, and amiable 
girl in the parish. I asked if George Weston had 
been much at Little Dale lately* 

" Not a great deal," was the reply ; " both are 
so busy ; but I think they generally meet on market 
days." 

" People say they are keepiilg company,*' re- 
marked my elder brother Tom, who was commonly 
reported to be paying his addresses to a farmer^s 
daughter in the next parish, and who, therefore^ 
took a keen interest in all love afiairs« 

^' What nonsense !" - said my mother, who did not 
approve of early marriages. " Why Mary is only 
sixteen, not older than John, and George Weston 
is too young yet by a great ded.L Time enough to 
think about that ten years hence." . 

What would my mother have said could she 
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lunre known m j aeciet thooghti ! like dd Mr. 
Bereilejr, she mmld bave anatheniatiaed the pr^* 
codty of jofML As soon as I eonld get away, I 
set off for Little Bale, and was fertnnate enough to 
find ICaiy in the garden* She gave a Uttle start 
of smprise at finding me so close to her, and I 
thonj^t seemed better pleased to see me than she 
had ever been befora I waited for no fonnal 
greetings bat rushed towards her, ezdaiming,— > 

'^Oh, Haiy, Mary, how glad I am to see joa i'* 
She let ML the lake she held, Qt looked like the 
identical rake she had once thrown at my head,) 
and diook hands with me cordiaUy. 

^ Oh, John, what a long, long year yoa have 
been away T 

This speech fell iiom her lips in the excitement 
of the moment, and was evidently repented of as 
soon as spoken* Bnt I had heard enough to en« 
eoorage me, and began rapidly to poor out my love 
and my joy, my hopes and my fears^ in a toirent 
of language. 

^ But, Johnny," she said, ''you cannot care for 
me as you did, you have been living amongst such 
grand people lately. Tb^ say you have brought 
a power of fine folk back with you/' 

''None that I care for half as much as you, 
Mary," I continued, vehemently. ^ Townfolk are 
not like oountxyfolk, after all. Besides, all those 
people belong to the rector. But come, I will tell 
you their history, it is as interesting as a book, and 
all really true.'' So we sat down together in the 
little arbour, and I told her all the romantic his- 
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tory of the lo'ves oif Eroest Yere and Fanny Lorn* 
bard, and she was as interested and as excited as 
I coold possiUy irisk "Could you, Mary/' I ex-? 
claimed, — ** coold yoQ have been as constant as 
Fanny Lombard, and for such a. length <»f time?^ 

" I dcm't know," said Mary« ^ For suoh.a person 
as Mr. Yere must be from' yoixr Bccaaaty I think I 
could. But then, whoever loved me must be as 
constant as he waa'' 

" And he vnU be as constant, dear Mary. I am 
going away next month for many yeare perhaps 
but only say you love me, and -will marry me whea 
I have a ship of my own, and the thought of you 
shall never be absent tram my heart'' I know not' 
what answer I should have received^ if we had had 
a minute longer to ourselves I but by the glistening 
of her eyes, I conld perceive the speech was not 
unpleasant to her, when Ve woto suddenly inter- 
rupted by Mis. Alton's vbica 

" So, John Aylmer, very pretty talking indeed," 
she exclaimed, in her sharp vbioe. ^e had been 
coming up the walk behind the arbour, and had 
overheard my passionate protestati0n& ^ The mi-> 
nute you're back again you must needs come talk- 
ing nonsense to my Mary. Afid now that I've 
found you oat I may as well Say what I have to» 
say at once, and then there^l be no mkund^stand- 
ing between u& In the first place^ IVe no wish tO' 
see my Mary married at all ; m^en are more trouble 
than they're worth, and more plague than profit* 
I say nothing about my old msm, for he was an 
exception ; he had only one fault, and that was,- 
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he was of such a nasty, wicked dispooitioii ; I never 
bad a moment's peace with him ; hot that's all 
gone bj now, so let it be. Well, if my Maiy ever 
does many, a thrifty, honest, tidy man shall be her 
husband ; none of your fine gentlemen, mind, but 
one that will take c^re of her and himself too. 
Now, look yon, John Aylmer ; if you choose to 
work steadily until my Maiy is fiye-and-twenty, for 
that's the earliest, according to my notions^ that a 
young woman ought to marry, seeing that few of 
tbem know their own minds till then, then I'll 
give my consent to your manying her, if she'll 
have you, though I should much rather have some 
one eke I know offer a son-in-law ; but it's no use 
gpeaking of that, for if yoa teU a girl the name of 
the man you wish her to marry begins with an A., 
she'll never rest until she has married one whose 
name begins with a Z." 

^It's a long time U> vrait, ma'am," I replied, 
(|uite taken aback. 

^^ So it may be ; but what's worth having is worth 
waiting for ; so you may make up your mind. It 
wiasn't I who began the subject^ remember." 
• ^ Time can make no difference in my feelings 
Mrs. Alton ; and when I get a ship of my own, I 
shall ask Mary to — to— «hare my fortunes." 

I looked round, but Mary had disappeared, evi- 
dently anxious to escape such an embarrassing con- 
versation, and I was left face to face with the pru- 
dent mother. 

" Very well, John Aylmer," she replied, " make 
no promises, but show by your actions that you in- 
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tend to be a steady, honest man. Talk no more 
fine stuff to Mary, but go about your business and 
be useful I shall not forbid you to come heire 
now and then before you start, but the sooner you 
start the better/' And so our conversation «nded» 

It appeared that I was not to see JVIary again 
that day ; for, on timidly asking whether I might 
wish her farewell, Mrs. Alton said^ " No ; she ia 
busy, and you have talked together enough for one 
day ! You have wasted half her morning already. 
Good-bye/' So I walked down tho'hill, not know- 
ing whether to be pleased or sorry, and went my 
way to the Dashwood's house, determined not to 
wait till the evening for the pleasure of seeing my 
friend Beauty. He was sitting outside the dool*^- 
trying to carve a piece of wood into some resem- 
blance to a goat, and as I stood for a moment watch- 
ing his graceful and dignified attitude, and saw how 
little he heeded the rays of the bright autumn sun 
streaming down on his head, I felt that I looked 
upon a true child of the South. Directly he per- 
ceived me, he threw aside his occupation, and 
greeted me with unfeigned joy. His English had 
much improved during the past year, and he spoke 
it now with greater ease than Spanish, which^ for 
want of practice, had been well-rnigh forgotten, 

" Kind, good brother, are you back again once 
more?" 

" Yes, Carlos, dear ; but why did you not write 
tome?" 

" I did once, but the captain saw it, and he said 

it was too bad English to send.* It was blotted; 
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too ; for he and your father were playing at back- 
gammon whilst I was writing, and they shook the 
table sou I was going to write another lett^^ bat 
the captain said he was certain you would not care 
to hear from me, you had many other friendfif, and 
were much too busy/' 

^The captain was much mistaken then, and I 
think it very unkind of him to have said such a 
thing. Has Merton been down here lately f 

^ Oh yes I about a fortnight ago. He went away 
yesterday. He could not have known you w^re 
coming, or he would have stayed a little while 
longer. He always speaks so affectionately of you ; 
but he said you had got amongst fine friends, and 
did not care to be much with him now." 

^^ What a stoiy I He did not care to be with 
me, that's how it was ; he had got amongst a bad 
lot of people, only you had better not tell his 
&ther so, it might get him into disgraca'' 

'^ You needn't be afraid of that ; I don't think 
captain is over-particular," and Beauty looked 
round, as if he were afraid of being overheard. 

" Do show me the present Merty brought you/' 
I said. . 

*^What present? He never brought me any 
present. He calls me pretty names, but that 
doesn't oost anything,, you know,'' said Carlos, with 
a smile. 

**Why, he told me he wanted to bring you 
something you had very much wished for, and 
begged me to lend him the mon^, as he had spent 
all his own." 
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^ I never wiAhed f(Mr anyihing, and if I bad I 
iToald raiiher hare told yon about it. That's the 
reason, I supposey he went away in saeh a hmry, 
when yon were coming down. Mertonnevet serins 
the least to care about a lie or two/' 

^ I suppose he had got into some aciape which 
my money hdped him out oi^ azid he does not find 
it conrenient to return it at present. He might 
just as well have said so at once ; he ought to hare 
known me better than to suppose I diould have 
dunned him.'' For though my fi&ults were many» 
I never cared a straw about money, and would will- 
ingly have giTen away aU I h«l. 

^^ Don't you trust Merton too much," said Carlos. 
^I do not like him so mudi as I did. Tour 
brother Tom is much more to my taste now. He 
always says what he means, and makes no fine 
stories about things." 

" How odd," I thought, ** that this high-spirited 
boy should prefer my simple, hard-working brother 
Tom to the poetical, fascinating Merton.^' And I 
proceeded to.accoxmt for it in my own mind with 
my favourite theory of each soul loving a contrast 
to itself. I did not know then the influence which 
an honest, straightforward, simple character has 
over those oflbai much more talented than itsel£ 
Carlos and I spent that day together, and many 
others also before I finally 1^ my homa My ad« 
vice concerning his future course was needless, for 
he had long ago resolved to set off and seek his 
fortune in Spain, the moment he was old Enough, 
and could get leave from the captain. The captain 
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I saw often, but he did not take much notice* of 
me. All his attention seemed devoted to mj 
&ther and mother, and he even went the length of 
going to church with .them sometimes, though he 
yawned and fidgeted excessively when he got there. 
My mother was congratulating herself on his im- 
provement) and imagined she was leading a sinner 
into the right way ; tender delusion ! which good 
and simple souls are peculiarly liable to. Miss 
Clarke went onin the old way — ^universal confidante, 
universal refuge of the desolate and oppressed ; her 
garden and the poor her chief care, herself the only 
one imthought of by that ever-busy mind. She 
received me with her usual kindness, alluded to no 
disagreeable topics, talked of Mary with unabated 
affection, and listened with great interest to the 
history of my town-life. She said she should go 
and call on Mrs. Yere, as she was certain from my 
description she should like to know her. This she 
accordingly did, and the two ladies soon became 
great friends. The arrival of the rector's family 
gave great satisfaction in the village. Miss Yere 
was soon introduced to all the poor, amongst whom 
she worked with the energy that distinguished 
everything she did, and no doubt found this sort 
of employment far pleasanter than copying for Mr. 
Silverpen at twopence a page. The rector was in 
his elements His hitherto solitary home was now 
graced by the presence of two happy faces, and his 
benevolent nature rejoiced in ministering to their 
comfort. 
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. " How young and handsome the rector looks/' 
said my mother^ one evening, as we sat round the 
supper-table. ** If it were not for his spectacles 
and white hair^ nobody would imagine he was an 
old naan. I wonder he has never married." 

As the time drew near for my departure I felt 
more regret than pleasure. I appreciated the 
advantages of our quiet, hajppy village all the more 
for my year's absence, and it went to my heart to 
think that many years might pass before I saw it 
again. I clung to each well-known spot with an 
affection I never thought myself capable of feelings 
and visited my sister's grave with a yearning long- 
ing that she could be with me and listen to all my 
distresses Even then my love was selfish, for I 
wished for her in order that she might minister to 
my necessities. I felt that no one else could do 
this, not even the nearest and dearest friend. Mary 
could not remember all the things Sophy could, 
when I had been allowed the pleasure of unre- 
stricted intercourse with her ; how much less How, 
that our every movement was watched by her 
careful and jealous mother. George I only saw 
once. He was busy; always at work. Work, 
work, everlasting work ! This seemed the lot of 
every one, gentle and simple, with whom I was 
acquainted; and this would be my lot certainly, if 
I resolved to brave the ridicule of my friends, give 
up my projects, and stay at home* If I went to 
sea, I should have to worjk too, but it would not 
be in doing the same thing every day, and there 
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might be many ways of escaping it altogether. Oh, 
how I wished I had been bom a gentleman, and 
had no necessity to earn my living 1 

*^ Btit then most gentlemen have to earn their 
own living,** said Ernest, when I once poured out 
my gneb to him ; ^^ and head-work is mostly harder 
than hand-work. Besides, you would be miserable 
if you had nothing to do.* 

'^ Just try me,^' said L ^^ I should like nothing 
better than to idle away my whole lifa*' 

*^ And get into miachie^" he replied ; " which you 
certainly would/* 

^ Well, I shouldn't care," I answered, recklessly ; 
** mischief is more exciting than work. And workers 
get into mischief too ; look at Kauffmann, who 
worked himself into a brain-fev^, and thesa shot 
himself.*' 

^He did not work with a good motive,** said 
Ernest, and he shuddered, as he always did wh^i 
that fearful scene was alluded ta '^But look 
at George Weston — a friend of yours, I beKev^ 
too — ^how hard he works, and I hear nothing but 
praises of him on all sides. He seems to be con-' 
sidered the model man of the parish.*' 

"Oh, now you're going to begin about George^ 
are you T I thought, but I did not express my 
thoughts aloud. ^Mi, Lombard is a worker, too,*^ 
I said, " and a very agreeable specimen he is." 

'^I have ixo right to speak of Mr. Lombard's 
jhults,** answered Ernest. ^ Y^u know I am soon 
to be his relation." He spoke as if I were not 
aware of the fact. It was his quiet way of telling 
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me that my choice of an example was distasteful 
to him. ^' Let us speak of ourselves. When are 
you to start on your Toyages?" 

'^ In a week's time. I go with a firiend of Cap-« 
tain Dashwood's> by name James Boldero. We 
are bound for the West Indies, I believe, and I 
know not where afterwards. I shall now have 
some chance of seeing the world." 

**YeSy* said Ernest, laughing, ^and we shall 
have seme chance of seeing — < 

How far the fool who has been sent to Eome 
Excels the fool that has been kept at home ? 

Isn't that right? It's something like it, I know." 

" I don't know, I'm sure," I replied, with an air 
of offended dignity; for I disliked being laughed 
at as much as evet. 

*^ Don't be a&onted* I'm the fool that has been 
kept at home. I do not suppose I shall move out 
of England all the days of my life ; and to tell you 
the truth, I shall not veiy much care. Yott will 
never see anything prettier than what we can see 
without moving very fiax from the rectory door." 

^ You cannot see coral idands, or palm-trees, or 
the Peak of Teneriffe, or the great blue rolling 
waves of the broad Atlantic." 

^No," repHed Ernest; '^but I can see a little 
world of home-happiness^ a few faces that I ten-r 
derly love, and many others for whom I have a 
sincere regard.'* 

*' You cannot find gold dust, or pearls, or "' 

" Really," said Ernest, " one would think yon 
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thoroughly believed the adve&tures of Sinbad the 
Sailor to be t£tken from real life* People doQ't pick 
up treasures by bandfuls now, as they did in the 
days of fiction." 

" At any rate/' I continued, " there is more to 
be got than by staying in England, and farming all 
the days of my life." 

'' Ah^ you and I have different ideas about hap- 
piness; we never did agree, upon that point, you 
know," said Ernest .And he walked away, hum- 
ming — 

A happy lot mnst sure be his, 
The lord, not slave of things, 

Who values life for what it is, 
And not for what it brings. 

" Humph !''. thought I. " V^ry odd ideas he has 
about happiness. Teaching dirty children, and 
reading to old women. But I suppose Fanny 
Lombard's pretty face has made all that seem very 
romantic just at present. When he is quietly 
settled down for life, he will begin in a short time 
to find it vastly unentertaining. Heigho ! I wish 
Merton was going in the same ship with me. I 
wish — I wish— — " and so I went on, for it would 
not have been me, if I had no ungratified wishes. I 
longed to be older. I wanted to be married, and 
take Mary on board with me; I felt certain she 
would make a good corsair's wife, for a corsair I 
certainly meant to be. I should name my ship 
after her, " The Mary." But that did not sound well. 
How I wished she had been given a more romantic 
name ! Captain Dashwood's first ship, he told me, 
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had been called " The Mary Jane.^ That sounded 
worse than the Mary without the Jane. Would it 
improve it to add my own name, " The Maiy and 
John ?" Worse and worse ; that would never do. 
I must get Mary to allow me to call her by some 
foreign name; Inez or Juanita^ if she preferred 
southern climes ; or Brynhilda or Thekla, if she 
had a fancy for a northern name, I Would consult 
her on the subject. I did so, and begged her to 
choose another name, for I was tired of Mary. 

" Well, Johnqy,** she replied, rather hurt, " if 
you want to call me something else, you may do 
so ; but I will not have any outlandish, ridiculous 
names. I don't like it much^ but if you really wish 
it^ you may call me Polly." 

Folly, indeed 1 Mary was getting more and more 
prosaic. 

During the month of my stay at home, I did 
not again s^lude to the tender subject I had 
broached. Mary gave me no opportunity ; and al- 
ways when we were alone together diligently re- 
quested my opinion on some point of natural his- 
tory, some habit of birds or beasts, or some other 
subject, of conversation which I thought much less 
interesting than our. own personal past and future. 
She had received instructions from her mother 
upon her manner of proceeding, or had repented 
the dear little imprudent speeches that showed me 
her heart was not untouched. ' George came over 
once to see me, but our meeting was cold and 
constrained. I could not forget our quarrel ; and 
though I had reason to believe that some of his 
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ideas, if not all, were correct, I could never for^ire 
him for baying tried to open my eyes. Mj sxispf* 
dons aboat Merton and his fiither ¥rere greatly 
confirmed by the conduct of the former towards 
myself; bnt I was too prond to confess myself 
mistaken in my estimate of character, and too 
timid to warn my father of the posnble conse- 
quences of his intimacy with the latter. It was 
none of my business, and I would take care how I 
lent Merton any more money* My jealousy of 
George had by no means sub^ded. He had grown 
a fine young man, with an open, frank expression 
that won all hearts. He was not graceful, and by 
the side of Merton would have been accounted 
clumsy; but there was a muscular development 
about the arms and shoulders which bore ocular 
testimony to the great strength for which he was 
celebrated, and he was the best wrestler and 
back-sword player for miles round. His great 
good-nature made him beloved evezywhere, and as 
Mary, to my dismay, one day remarked, ** He looks 
as if he could Hft any man in the parish with his 
little finger, saying all the time, Don't be firight- 
ened, I would not hurt you for the world.* He 
said to me before we parted,— 

'^I see you and young Dashwood are not so in- 
timate as you were, or else he would never have 
left his father's the day before you were ccmiing 
down ; how is that f* 

**0h, we've got into a different set," I replied, 
carelessly. 

" I'm glad of it. Do you not think it would be 
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as well to give your &tber a hint tiiat the captain' 
is living here under an alias T* 

''Do it yourself/' I replied, in a surly manner. 
''A talebearer^B work is not my favourite employ-^ 
ment." 

^ Neither is it mine/' was the quiet answer. 
^ But you objected before to my saying anything to 
your father about this man, and called me a sneak 
if I did." 

'^I should think my father is old enough to 
choose his own associates/" I muttered ; and there 
the matter dropped. 

We heard nothing of Mr. Beverley, except' 
through Davis, the timid young clerk, who was 
rather a favoiirite with Mrs. Yete, and therefore 
kept up a correspondence with her* He commu«< 
nicated to us the intelligence that the eccentric old 
gentleman had left London, and established him-, 
self for good in his small country house, having 
first got Davis appointed to succeed him as^ secre* 
tary to his pet philanthropic society, at a salary ^ 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year, which quite* 
satisfied the youug man's modest wishes. He did 
not know that the hundred poimds was paid by 
Mr. Beverley himself, and only the fifty by the so^ 
dety. ''People express great surprise," continued 
Davis, " that he should have left all his schemes 
and occupations in London ; almost as much sur- 
prise as they expressed when he began them; but I 
for one have no reason to complain, though I fear 
I shall make but a poor substitute. He satisfied 
tio one's curiosity, and the reason still remains un«. 
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discovered'' Florence knew the reason, and so did 
I ; I wonder if any one else knew ? 

Mj last Sunday at home. My heart is full of 
tender memories as I look back upon that day. 
We all met at church, and I worshipped sur- 
rounded by those (except one) who had loved me 
in my childhood. The light streamed from the^ 
lattice window upon the head of the old rector, 
and made his hair look that beautiful radiant white 
we read of in the Revelations, and I could not 
help contrasting that venerable head with the olive 
complexion and glossy black hair of Carlos, who 
sat near him, listening with upturned fetce to the 
animated discourse that seemed delivered expressly 
for my benefit. . I say eecTned, for the rector's ser- 
mons always fitted my conscience exactly ; but each 
member of the congregation would probably have 
said the same. This time the text was part of the 
13th verse of the 4th chapter of the 2nd Sook of 
Kings : " And she answered, I dwell among mine 
own people.'' He contrasted the contented mind 
of the Shunammite woman with the restless, striv- 
ing, excitable spirit of men of the world, and drew 
a lovely picture of the quiet heart resting under 
the wings of the Almighty. He pointed out the 
beauty and the privilege of being allowed to dwell 
amongst one's own people, amongst those whose 
faces have been familiar to us from childhood. 
*'Go where you will, my brethren," he said, "you 
will never find elsewhere the peace, the serenity, 
the love, which sheltered you in your youth. The 
ancients esteemed as one of the highest blessings 
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to dwells every man, under bis own vine and his 
own fig-tree ; the modems undervalue this bless- 
ing ; nsLjf some esteem it a curse^ and pine witb 
unwholesome longings for other spheres and other 
duties than those which have been assigned to 
them« The heart that is at peace with God is 
happy anywhere ; but most of all, happy when 
dwelling amongst its own people. I do not mean 
that it cannot be happy also in far-off countries^ 
nay, even at the ends of the earth ; but then it 
must be called thither by the voice of duty, and 
not for the gratification of mere selfish desires. 
Think not that I would ^ blame adventurous 
spirits ; those who long to serve their country are 
worthy of all praise ; but I deprecate the longing 
for change, the pining after excitement, the striving 
after distinction merely for distinction's sake, which, 
are all characteristics of the times we live in. My 
brethren, those who undervalue their home and 
their Church will never do much for their coun- 
try."' And at the conclusion of his sermon, the old 
man said : — " One who is with us this day will 
worship with us no more for a long, long time to 
come« We should pray for those who go out from 
amongst us, for those who cannot dwell any more 
among their own people, — therefore I request your 
prayers for him, that he may preserve a pure and 
unsullied heart, and that the remembrance of the 
Church of his fathers may be carried with him to 
far distant lands, and be productive not only of 
good to himself, but also of good to others.'" This 
personal allusion pleased all and astonished none > 
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for lay natiTe pamh was ixkhabited by a homely, 
•simple race, yrho thoi^ht stieh a wonderful event 
folfy deserving of public notice. It wqa seldom, 
-ixMieed, that a parishiimer struck out a line of his 
'Own, and the c<mcems of one interested all. The 
rector, too, had a habit of remarking in the pulpit 
on sudi concerns of his flock as were publicly 
known. ''Such. an interest as he takes in us!" 
.remarked one old woman ; ^* a funeral, or a wed- 
ding, a going away, or a christening, nothing 
comeB amiss to him I" 

. That Sunday is impressed upon my mind with 
indelible distinctness. I did not wish Maiy good- 
bye when we met outside the church, because I 
thought I should have a better opportunity after 
evening service^ and so^ too, I suppose, thought her 
mother, for she took care to send her out of the 
way. She was escorted to another church by a 
certain grim old aunt^ who had come down to stay 
a flew weeks at Mrs: Alton's^ to make herself disa- 
greeable, and keep watch over Mary, as her strict 
mother was occasionally called away by the serious 
illness of a relation who lived a few miles oS, and 
to whom she went badcwards and forwards as her 
occupations allowed her. To add to my dismay, 
this was the very church I knew George was in 
the habit of attending. I said £Etfewell to the 
rector and his relations at the church door, and if 
good wishes could bring hapinnesfi^ I am sure I 
cmght to have had no lack of it 

AH our party at the iaim were to drink tea at 
Jf iss Clarke's cottage, taking C8u:e to be home in 
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time to receive the captam, who came for his usual 
smoke in the evening with my father. What asqueeze 
it was in the little cottage parlour ; and how merry 
T^e tried to be in spite of the heaviness that lay 
upon some of our hearts^ for my mother and I 
could at times hardly restrain our tears. Carlos, 
too, by special favour, was allov^ed to join the 
party, for his attachment to me was well-known, 
and Miss Clarke never neglected anything that 
could make her guests happy* Beauty's vivacity 
had forsaken him ; he was absorbed by one idea^ 
namely, that be should not see me for mapy years 
to come. 

^* When you come back, brother, perh^s I shall 
be gone to Spain^ and then how shall we ever 
meet again X* 

*^Tou must write to me. Beauty, and ask me to 
ix>me and see you in your Spanish home ; remem- 
ber, you have promised me a province when you 
^e a great, man." 

And so we went on, in gentle, melancholy talk, 
trying to comfort each Other and ourselves, till the 
shades of evening closed over the distant hiUa and 
the little quiet village. 

The morning came, and I dwelt no more 
" among mine own people." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PBOFOSAL. 

I WILL not give a mini/te account of my voyages; 
Suffice it to say, that I was disappointed, bitterly 
disappointed. My companions were rough, wild 
men, who seemed to have no ambition but that of 
increasing their bodily comforts, and whose amuse- 
ments were as coai-se as their manners. I visited 
many lands, and traversed many seas, but few of 
the human beings into whose company I was 
thrown ever had any good influence on my cha- 
racter. They were too unspiritual ; they seemed 
utterly careless as to what became of themselves or 
anybody else, and provided they had drink, tobacco, 
and singing, in plenty, no outward event affected 
them, and no inward conjectures disturbed their 
minds. Minds ? I often wondered whether they 
had any, and still oftener wondered whether it were 
worth while to aspire to lead such men. Though 
I was old in mind I was slight in body; and my 
physical weakness often caused me to be ill-used 
by the rough, strong natures around me. How 
often did I mourn and long for the despised farm^ 
and its homely duties and pleasures ! How often 
I leant over the bows and wept, whilst my com- 
panions were shouting their wild songs with half- 
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intoxicated mirth ! And, then again, there were mo- 
ments of wonderful happiness, when I kept the 
night-watch all alone with the starsj and felt as if 
I were the only being in the world ; when I saw 
the sun set like a globe of fire in the distance, or 
rise in awful magnificence over the little crowd of 
vessels that dotted the ocean like a flock of sea-^ 
birds; when I wandered alone under palm-trees,' 
or revelled in the gigantic scenes of nature I had 
so often read of, so often, longed for ; all these were^ 
times of unequalled delight ; but they faded away,: 
and I had to encounter the rude jests, the unfeel- 
ing sarcasms of those who saw no beauty where I 
found such splendour. At other times these feel-^* 
ings would depart, and I would smoke and drink 
with the worst of them, and learn to shout their 
songs and join their sports, and then I was in 
favour with them. Meantime, my project of gettmg 
a few high, mighty, and discontented spirits to join 
me, and lead a buccaneering life with me for theif 
leader, was completely out of the pale of probability.' 
I had to work, and work hard too. Sailors in real 
life were not like those I had read of in books: 
Where were the grand feelings, the hatred of op-f 
pression, the contempt of the wayd of the world;- 
I had imagined to be characteristics of those who' 
go down to the sea in ships ? There was no more« 
poetry in these men than I could discover in th^ 
clowns of my native parish. My character did not 
improve by associating with them. I grew daily 
more hard and selfish, more regardless of the feel-' 
ings of others, more bent upon having all I wished^' 

VOL. II. I 
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for, and more ready to fly in ihe feuseof Heaven* 
Tears passed away and I had only paid two short 
visits to my home. My brothers were both mar- 
ried, and had taken farms in the neighbourhood of 
Oakwood. My father was proud of them. They 
had both fulfilled his highest expectations ; were 
treading in his footsteps, and bade fair to be men 
of consideration in their own sphere. In a worldly 
point of view, even I had been successful, more so 
certainly than I deserved. Though neither per- 
severing nor industrious, I ha& great natural ta- 
lents, and had learnt my lesson well under old 
Matthew. Consequently I was a clever navigator, 
therefore gained much considsration in some quar-* 
ters ; and before nine years were over my head 
had it in my power to inflict as much tyranny upon 
others as I myself had suffered under. My father, 
ever generous and confiding, had advanced me a sum 
of money, and by the time I was five-and-twenty I 
found myself commander and part owner of a tight 
little merchant schooner. When I was entire 
owner, as I meant to be some day, I would no 
more have to do with mercantile pursuits; but 
mount two brass guns and go off to the southern 
seas in search of booty. Merton Dashwood and I 
had never been on board the same ship, but he had 
erossed my path once or twice, and on each occa- 
mm. had made himself as agreeable as ever ; of 
ooursei never hinting at repaying me the money I 
had lent him. Carlos had gone to Spain in search 
of bis relations. Ernest had married Fanny Lom- 
baxd, and was living at the rectory as curate to his 
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uncle, who was now in failing health. Such was the 
posture of affairs when I resolved to return, and 
fulfil my early day-dream by obtaining Mary as 
my bride, and carrying her off to a life of excite- 
ment and adventure. Hardly had 1 landed in 
England when I received the following letter from 
my brother Tom : — 

" Deab Jack, 

^* As soon as you receive this, pray come home. 
Things have got into a strange muddle, and will 
go hard, I fear, with our poor father. I never 
liked his friendship for your friend. Captain Dash- 
wood, neither did our mother, neither did Alfreds 
But he would say, this old rascal was a fine fellow 
and had been very kind to you, and he liked 
to go and smoke with him, and hear all higr 
nonsensical stories, because he said you, too, were 
a sailor, and it gave him an idea of what sailor^ 
life wa& I knew no good could come of it all, 
and Carlos tised to teU me enough of the captain's 
goings-on, for me to see that the less we had to do 
with him the better. Indeed, Carlos went to Spain 
sooner than he would have done, in order to get 
away from the sight of what he knew to be wrong. 
But our father never would believe anything 
against him, and if he ever had a suspicion he 
would go and tell it to the captain, who talked 
him over directly. Since I have been settled, I 
have seen less of our father, and Alfred too has 
had little time to go over to Oakwood, and so we 
have almost left him in the lurch. You saw when 

i2 
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you were here last how Dashwood could get any 
money he wanted out of our father, and now I 
find that some time ago he was induced to stand 
security for a large amount, and bill signing and I 
don't know what, has gone on all along on account 
of the villain s fine stories ; for he made out that 
he was an injured individual, and the victim of 
some rich old imcle's wrath because he had years 
ago married a farmer^s daughter ; there was a great 
deal more also that I forget, but I know he trumped 
up just such a story as would make my father do 
anything he liked. Thmgs went on in this way 
for a long time, we all grumbling because Dash- 
XiTood had more influence with my father than any 
one of us, when one fine morning some scoundrels of 
the law came down and arrested my father for 
ever so much money. We sent for Dashwood, but 
he had decamped in the night, where to nobody 
knew ; and my father was left to pay all liabilities. 
We then discovered that Dashwood was not his 
real name, that he had been living for years in 
concealment, and thanks to my father and a gang 
of smugglers, of which he was the real, though not 
the apparent head, he had amassed a tolerable sum 
to go off with. How all this was discovered it 
puzzles my brains now to think of; but the end 
of it was, that, the creditors finding my father to 
be an honest man, agreed to give him time to 
9ettle his affaii*s, and took his word not to abscond. 
I and Alfred will gladly do what we can to help, 
but I fear we shall not be able to do much. The 
farm must be given up, and all the stock and 
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everything else he sold, all the things my father used 
to pride himself on. Mr. Yere is very kind, and 
comes down every day to talk matters over, and 
try to find a way through these difficulties, hut 
clergymen don't know much of farming or of ac- 
counts. My father got quite stupid-like with the 
blow, and my mother will not believe it yet. They 
are so attached to the old place. I want you to 
come and settle what is best to be done, to per- 
suade them to live either with Alfred or me, or 
else to let us take a little cottage for them and 
maintain them between us all three. Or, who 
knows ? You may be a rich man by this time, 
and able to put things right better tlian we can, 
and if you can I am sure you will. At any rate 
come and see. 

" Ever your true brother, 

« T. A.^' 

Tom's concise and busmess-like manner of writ- 
ing betrayed no emotion ; but the marka of two 
or three large tears were on the paper, and I knew 
how much he must have suffered before such signs 
of grief could be wrung from him. It is difficult 
to describe the sensations with which I read this 
letter. Bemorse for the past, and fear for the 
future were strangely blended. I felt that I was 
to blame, that upon my shoulders rested, in a great 
measure, the responsibility of these disastrous oc- 
currences. I ought to have been honest and open ; 
I ought to have told my father exactly what George 
had told me, or else have allowed him to do so. 
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But my absurd jealousy, my blind io&tuation, had 
caused the ruiu of my family. I was bom to be 
a curse to them. I felt it ; I knew it. And what 
should I do? I must sell my share in the schooner; 
I must sacrifice everything I possessed. Then, 
what was to become of my prospects, and Mary ? 
I was furious at the thought Then Tom, too, was 
fully aware of the share I had had in oauang the 
family misfortunes, for he said with emphasis in the 
beginning of his letter ; " Your friend. Captain 
Dashwood," as if he would have said, ^^ See 
what you have brought us to !" It was unkind of 
Tom to twit me in this manner. And so I over- 
looked the last kind sentences of his letter, and 
dwelt only upon the one I fancied imbrotherly ; 
of course I resolved to hasten home immediately, 
not at all clear what I should do when I got there, 
but iesobing to shape my course am>rdmg to cir- 
cumstances. 

With no pleasant feelings did I start on my 
journey. I had pictured myself returning home 
a kind of hero to the simple country folk, finding 
all prospering, and Mary ready to join her £ftte to 
mine; her mother proud and happy at obtaining 
such a son-in-law, and George burning with envy 
at my success; but now who would give their 
daughter to the son of a ruined family ? I felt 
half mad with disappointment, and highly enraged 
with my father for being so duped. I called his 
unsuspecting nature stupidity, and forgot how 
easily I myself could be taken in by any one who 
would flatter my self-love. I felt glad that poor 
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Sophy was at peace, and out of the way of all this 
misery; but I grieved, bitt^ly grieved for my 
mother. This was the only gentle feeling that 
found place in my heart, which was full of sullen- 
ness, as, in the dusky December twilight, I drew 
near the precincts of my home. An old gate with 
ancient stone-posts was the entrance to the deeply 
rutted lane, forming the approach to the manor 
house ; and a heavy stone ball used to crown each 
post. Now, however, I remarked that, by some 
accident or other, they had been knocked off, and 
were reposing in a shallow pond by the road-side. 
I took this as an omen, and muttered, "All gone 
to ruin like everything else I We are an ill-fated 
family, and I the most ill-fated of all I'' Tom was 
standing in the shadow of the door, as I approached. 
He came forward and prevented my entering the 
house. 

" Walk up and down a bit/' he said, " if you are 
not tired, and I will tell you all I know of this un- 
fortunate affair. It will save explanations^ and 
my father and mother will not have to go over the 
same ground with you. Oh Jack I it's a sad 
business !'' 

Long, long we walked up and down the road^ 
whilst poor Tom gave me the history of the compli- 
cated villany of Dashwood, and all the trouble it had 
brought upon our house. The outline was sub- 
stantially the same as that given in his letter ; but 
there were various intricacies which could only be 
expliedned by word of mouthy and which I have 
now forgotten. He dwelt with' much feelmg on 
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the kindness shown by all our old friends ; parti* 
cularly by the Veres, and by the Westona George 
had come over immediately, on hearing the news, 
with a message from his father, offering a loan of 
if 500. Ernest Yere had been inde£a.tigable in his 
attentions ; but it was little he could do in the way 
of pecuniary assistance, as five promising children 
of his own were now added to his cares for the 
parish. **My father," continued Tom, "has re- 
jected all offers of help until he finds that all his 
exertions cannot make up the required sum. If 
.the money could be paid by instalments, we might 
manage it without this sacrifice ; but the worst of 
it is, that the whole sum is required at ohce» You 
«know he advanced you a large sum last year, and 
before that he had been at great pains to stock a 
farm for me and Alfred." 

" Why not," I asked, *' borrow the money from 
different friends, and thus pay off by instalments ?*' 

" The very question / asked,'* replied Tom, *' but 
my father does not approve of it Nothing will 
content him short of giving up everything." 

" I must sell my share in the schooner, I sup- 
pose," I said, not with a very good grace it must be 
^wned. 

** I thought you would say so," said Tom, with a 
grateful pressure of the hand. '* This will help a 
good deal, and you are. the youngest of us, and 
i^till unburdened with a family, so you will have 
plenty of time to work it up again." 

So they seemed to think it was no sacrifice ! 
; "Of course," I said, rather hurt, "this will 
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entirely destroy my hopes of marrying Mary Alton^ 
for her mother will never consent now.** 

" Do you still think of that V said Tom^ surprised. 
" We thought that fancy of yours would have gone 
off long ago> particularly as George has been there 
so much lately." 

Particularly as George has been there so much 
lately i This excited my love and jealousy to its 
highest pitch, and I replied, — 

''I am certain Mary prefers me, and I will 
marry her in spite of George, her mother and 
everybody else/' 

" Of course you can, if she wishes it/' said Tom, 
surprised at my vehemence ; « she is of age ; she 
can do as she likes, I suppose. But come into the 
house ; I think I have told you everything, and it 
is getting unpleasantly cold out here." 

The windows of the kitchen were shining in the 
<listance, just as I remembered them when I used 
to return from my evenings spent with the rector 
so long ago, and the fire glowed upon the hearth 
as brightly as of yore. But where was the merry 
party that used to congregate beside it ? 

"I'll just tell them you're come," said Tom, 
" and then I must be off, for my wife finds it lone- 
some when I'm away in the evening, and the 
children are in bed." So on he went up the old 
oak staircase, and left me to pursue my troubled 
reflections alone. I could hardly believe that our 
fortunes had fallen to so low an ebb. Everything 
looked the same, but still a strange silence seemed 
to reign over the house, and I felt that a blight 

I 3 
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had fallen upon it Do what I could, it was im* 
possible for me to exonerate myself from the re*- 
sponsibility of having helped to cause it 

In a few minutes Tom reappeared. " The/re 
coming down directly/' he said* /^ Father's been 
imwell most of the day, and kept his room. Good 
night, old fellow, don't be down-hearted ; something 
may turn up yet Who knows?' he continued, 
pitying my blank expression of countenance, and 
went out of the house, apparently anxious to escape 
witnessing the meeting. I leant my head upon 
my hand, and shading my eyes, endeavoured to 
think my way out of the perplexities of my situa- 
tion, when I felt a soft touch upon my shoulder, 
and starting up, was clasped in my mother's em* 
brace, so long, so earnestly, words could not have 
expressed so well the emotions of that moment 
We sat for a few moments without speaking, with 
clasped hands, only too happy at being together. 
My mother s face had little changed since I had 
last seen it ; but her hair was sprinkled with grey, 
and her mouth wore that expression of resolution 
and capability of suffering which I had seen upon 
it after my dear sister's death. At last I managed 
to say, " How's father r 

" Better now ; but he has been very ill. This 
has been a sad blow to him; and even now we 
did not know all our misfortunes. There is more 
behind, I fear, and your father will keep on repeat- 
ing that it is all caused by his own folly. But, 
hush I I hear him coming !" 

And a heavy footstep descended the stair. 
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My . father entered, and, with something of a 
groan, held out his hand to me. 

" Oh, Jack r he said, " why didn't you tell me as 
much about this villain as George told 'j^yu, V 

I was defenceless; but my mother, ever full <^ 
kindness, interposed. ''Don't blame the boy, 
Samuel ; he was very young then, and could not 
foresee the consequences. If we had wanted to 
know, we could have found it out from others ; but 
we were both blind/' 

Both, indeed ? She, for one, had always disap- 
proved the intimacy ; but her s was not the dispo- 
sition to recollect this now. So she took half the 
blame on herself^ as she always had takeu half o^ 
his joys and sorrows* 

" But I can't understand," I exclaimed, heartily 
willing to change this part of the subject — ^^ I can't 
understand how Dashwood could have involved 
you so. How could he have had such large money 
transactions? What was the object of them? 
What could he do with them t' 
. " There were shares in all sorts of thing§," re- 
plied my father, '' besides his deaUng^ with me* 
He used to take journeys on the sly, too» at the 
very time when he pretended he had not the health 
to move, and see after a. gang of thieves down at 
some port* It will take a long time to unravel the 
thread; but if you want to know all particulansf, 
you must go to the lawyers ; they're hard at it. It's 
a hard thing, in my old days, to be brought to this I 
But if it were only myself, I should not care ; but 
your poor mother, John^ '* And the old man's 
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voice was choked with emotion. My mother 
opened the old leathern Bible I recollected all my 
life, and pointed out to him these words: — ^'^I 
have been young, and now am old, and yet saw I 
never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
.their bread." 

My father made no answer, but filled his pipe, 
and lighted it In olden days, that was always a 
good sign. It seemed as if he had made up his 
mind to bear with equanimity whatever might 
happen. My mother prepared my evening meal, 
and I left them alone until it was ready, for I felt 
that I indeed had little power to comfort the 
afflicted. 

My fEkther never uttered another word of re^ 
proach to me. Indeed, it was not his way to moan 
over what was done, and could not be helped ; but 
that evening our conversation did not flow briskly, 
and though I tried all I could to break the for- 
mality by recounting some of my maritime adven- 
tures, my father was preoccupied, and my mother 
was so anxious about him, that it was with diffi- 
culty she could manage to interest herself in any^ 
thing eke. My reflections, that night were of a 
very unpleasant nature. I should go to Little 
Dale, certainly, the next morning ; but from what 
I knew of Mrs. Alton's thrifty ways and ideas, I 
felt convinced that a ruined suitor like myself would 
meet with a very poor reception. But things were 
destined to turn out very differently to what I 
imagined, 
• On the morrow I was pacing up and down the 
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garden, after a sleepless night, waiting for break- 
fast. The early regular habits of the farm had 
been sadly broken in upon by our misfortunes, and 
my father was listless and lazy now, very different 
to what he used to be. I was leaning over the 
gate — ^the same gate from which so many years ago 
I had watched poor Sophy's funeral start — when, 
to my great surprise, I saw Mr. Vere rapidly ap- 
proaching. He entered the garden and shook 
hands with me, not at all with a commiserating or 
melancholy face. I thought it unfeeling of him to 
look so happy, and said, " Mr. Vere (I could not 
caU that portly clergyman Ernest), " I suppose you 
have heard of our misfortune." 

" I have," he replied, " but hope to hear soon of 
your good fortune. I fancy this letter does not 
bring bad new&" 

And he handed me a letter, sealed with a large 
black seal, and directed, — 

**Mr, John Aylmer, 

Care of the Rev. Erriest Vere, 

Oakwood Rectory, near — ." 

It was a lawyer's letter, and informed me that, by 
the late Mr. Beverley's will, I had become the pos- 
sessor of several thousand pounds in the funds, and 
also of his country-house and land, the income of 
which was about four hundred pounds a year. I 
was thunderstruck, and turning to Ernest, ex- 
claimed, " Can this be true ?" 

** Quite true," he replied. " My sister has also 
received a letter, informing her that she has been 
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left ten thooaand poimda in the funda^ besides a 
certain rent-duurge that will make h&r fortime 
'equal to yocnm I had no idea we were all such 
favourites with the <dd gentleman, for I thought 
he had qoite given us up ; .but I find I also am 
mentioned in the wilL He has left me his library, 
saying that as he knew my undo had provided for 
me^ he felt he wa^ only fulfilling my wishes by 
providing for my sister. All the remainder of his 
fcMTtune is left to endow his hospital for decayed 
printers. Ton need have no scruples of conscience 
on the subject," he continued, seeing me still look 
doubtful, '^ for he has only one relation in the 
world, a cousin, who is rich^ even than our kind 
<dd friend waa" 

^ Who would ever have thought of his leaving 
anything to me f' I again exclaimed. 

^ I remember,'' he replied, ^Mr. Beverley once 
said to me he should like to do something for yon. 
He said he wished you were his son, for you were 
a lad of spirit, and would some day make a noise 
in the world." 

" And when did you receive the news?'' I asked. 

" Only just now, bythis morning's post ; and I 
came down immediately, thinking that if I did not 
find you, I should find your fe^hei^ and lighten hia 
care by telling him of the good fortune of his scm." 

^' JFew people are in such a hurry to bring their 
friends good news," I replied. ^ If there is any- 
thing bad, they run to you fEist enough with it.'' 

" That's your uncomfortable way of looking at 
the world ; but we will not talk about that now. 
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If you hfive wything to settle in this part of the 
country, I advise you to see about it^ and then go 
and look at this new property, which I have no 
doubt would make things all smooth with you." 

I knew what he meant, though his way of speaks 
ing was so ambiguous. My attachment to Mary 
*was well known in the village. 

"You are right," I said. "Will you come 
in and breakfast with us? and we will tell my 
feither the good news, which I can hardly be- 
lieve to be true. I have hopes thai this sum in 
the funds will be sufficient to clear him from all 
his embarrassments, and I am sure the landed 
property will be ample for Mary and me. Pray 
do not mention a word of the legacy to any one 
else, for I wish to see how Mrs. Alton will receive 
me, now that she believes me to be penniless.'' 

We entered the house, and found my father and 
mother downstairs. My mother was finding the 
places for morning prayers, and they were on the 
point of beginning without me. My father passed 
the book to Mr. Yere, and motioned him to read. 
He did so ; and the calm of a few minutes' f^rent 
devotion prepared my parents for the great joy that 
was to follow. I unhesitatingly ofiFered to give up 
to them the funded property, and they accepted the 
offer in the same spirit in which it was made. That 
was one of the few moments of pure, real, heartfelt^ 
and deserved joy, that I have experienced in the 
course of my life. For once I felt gratitude 
to Heaven, gratitude that I was enabled to do so 
much. From the feelings of that mome^nt . I can 
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imagine what the joys of a good man must be. 
How different was the breakfast of that morning 
to the sapper of the night before I What a glow 
of gratitude suffused my mother's face as she ex* 
daimedy '* I knew those words I showed you would 
come true ; I knew we should never be forsaken I" 
The idea that he need not leave the old homestead 
seemed to give new life to my fetther, his counte- 
nance cleared, the wrinkles in his forehead suddenly 
smoothed ; and, turning to me after Mr. Yere left^ 
he lighted his pipe, and said, in his old accustomed 
manner, — 

*' Now, my boy, we'll go and have a look at the 
sheep l" 

I was rather impatient at this, for I was longing 
to be on my way to Littie Dale ; but I bore the 
interruption outwardly with a good grace, and wan- 
dered about all the morning with him. At twelve 
he said, — 

" Dinner must be ready now ; let's go in and 



see. 



I could stand this no longer, so replied, '^ Thank 
you, father ; I want to be off to Little Dala'' 

** Little Dale ! What can you want there ? Oh 
ay, I forgot*' 

Forgot ? Yes, of course, I thought— old people 
never do recollect love affairs ; they pretend to be 
entirely ignorant that there are such things in the 
world, and yet they were in love themselves once. 
I wondered my father should have no letters to 
write, considering the change in the aspect of 
affairs. I knew I had ; but then I could settle to 
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nothing until matters were concluded with Mary, 
I was so anxious to see how Mrs. Alton would re« 
ceive a ruined man: 

" Don't you wish to write and tell the creditors 
that you are in a position to pay off all claims, for 
you say you think they cannot exceed the legacy T 

" The lawyer is coming over at four o'clock this 
afternoon," said my father. "He will be mon- 
strously surprised at the news we shall have to tell 
him. He'll write all the letters, thank Heaven ! 
that's the only good one ever gets by dealing with 
those lawyer chaps, they do all the pen and ink 
work. But I say, Jack, you'd better be back by 
that time ; we shall want you more than anybody. 
They wont believe a man would give away his 
money at this rate, unless you tell them so your- 
self.'' 

It was provoking enough, but I should still have 
time if I made haste ; so, leaving dinner out of the 
question, I hurriedly set off for Little Dale. It 
was cold weather, hard and frosty, so my walk did 
not take me loug. There was the same atmosphere 
of bustle and business round the thrifty Mrs. 
Alton's farm as there used to be, and there she 
was herself looking at the turnips that were being 
chopped up for the sheep, with her bonnet put on 
her head upright, hind part before, to keep her 
neck from the wind. She did not look old, but 
she had never looked young; so there was but little 
room for a chauge. Mary was not with her, doubt- 
less she was busy in the house ; the mother and 
daughter were seldom together in the morning. 
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because Mi& Alton said people oould work better 
alone, as then there was no t^nptatiiML to goadp. 
I should like to have seen Maiy firsts bat I was 
genially thwarted in this quarter, and I have no 
doobt this perpetual croasii^ helped to keep op 
my attachment for such a length of time. Had all 
run smooth from the fiist^ I dumld BOOH have tired 
of the idea» esped^y had Geoige been oat of the 
way. I was timidly ^proaching Mrs. Alton, when 
she came forward and greyed me in a heartier 
manner than she had ever done before. When the 
first mutual inquines were over, I saud, — 

^I suppose, Mrs. Alton, yoa know how badly 
things have gone with my £Either of late T 

"Indeed I do, John, and heartily aony I was to • 
hear it. I should have gone down to see if I 
could do anything, but have been so busy of late," 
(when was she not basy, Iwonder?) ''and, besides, 
I did not know whether I might not be better 
away.* 

""Well, Mx& Alton, I wanted to talk to yoa 
about Mary. I am of the same mind as I have 
been all along ; but I shall be foroed to aell my 
share of the schooner to help my frithar, and, of 
comae, I shall be &r below what yoa have a i%fat 
to expect for your dan^ttf. I doubted whether I 
ooght to come here at all, but I could not resist it/* 

^ And you were n^t not to try, John. I value 
money, for there is no getting on without it ; but 
I value honesty mor^ and I love you for helping 
your£ftthec. You have shown youiself constant and 
true all this lime;, and IH not stand in your way 
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XI0W that you happen to be unfortunate without 
any fault of your own. You don^t suppose IVe been 
striving and working all my life for myself only, 
do you ? — far if you do, you're v«ry much mistaken* 
I've been saving for my Mary, that she mayn't 
have to rough it in the world as her poor mother 
has ; and when I'm under the churchyard gras^ 
she'll have something to look to, for in spite of all 
my training, she is not one of those who can well 
take care of themselve&" 

I was in transports of gratitude, and expressed 
myself enthusiastic^y. 

''Do not give me credit for more than I de^ 
serve,'* replied Mra Alton ; " I tell you frankly 
that I should prefer Qeorge Weston for a son-in- 
law, but Mary does not seem to take to him. Per- 
haps you stand in his light ; if so, you had better 
go and talk to her, and as she decides so shall it be.'' 

I was hastening to obey her instructions, when 
she called me back once more, and said, — 

'^ Stop a minute, I have something else to say to 
you. Bemember, if she says yes, you must give 
up that seafaring life altogether. It would be dif- 
ferent if you had a ship of your own ; but as It is 
now, you must be content to remain on dry land, 
and lead a quiet life. You can take a farm, and 
I'll stock it for you." 

''But I don't know anything about fiEurmiug; 
I've forgotten the little I ever learnt." 

" Oh, nonsense ! I'll manage it for you, or I'll 
lend you my man Tom Meredith for a bit, and 
you'll soon learn'enough." 
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Had this conversation taken place before I was 
aware of Mr. Beverley's legacy, I doubt very much 
whether I should not have abandoned all thoughts 
of marrying Mary. To settle down to a quiet 
farming life ! Here would have been an end of 
all my romance I — ^no hope of carrying Mary off, 
^d making her a pirate's wife ! But as affairs 
stood now, I accepted the proposal with alacrity. 
I knew I had it in my power to make her a lady ; 
we should be independent, we might travel, or live 
at home at ease, or do anything we liked ; so I 
went in search of her joyfully, anticipating the 
delight of her and her mother when I should dis- 
iclose my real circumstances. A merry voice sing- 
ing snatches of a country song soon led me to her 
I sought Still the same face, still the same joyful, 
yet half-serious expression ; but the figure and the 
manner were altered, and the careless, pretty girl 
had grown into the staid and handsome woman. 
In spite of this she was still the Mary of my child* 
hood ; there was the same kind light in the eyes, 
the same animated turn of the head, and I ap- 
proached her with the same brotherly confidence I 
had always felt towards her. There were none of 
the tremulous fears, none of the awe and timidity, 
I had read of as existing generally in the heart of 
a lover, and for one moment I thought, '^ Do I 
really love her ? Am I not doing this merely to 
spi^ George P' But I turned away from the 
thought ; and, advancing quickly towards her, I 
asked, as rapidly as I could utter the words, — 

" Mary ! Mary ! I have come back ! Do you 
care for me as much as you did V 
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Mary did not like to be startled^ She was quiet 
in her movements, and sudden questions always 
puzzled her ; but I saw that she turned very red, 
and sat down on the garden-seat near hen She 
shook hands with me, but said nothing. 

"Are you not ^lad I have come back, dear 
Mary V I said, for I was determined to have an 
answer. 

" How very hot it is !" was all the reply. It wa» 
quite cold, and the ground was hard with frost. 

" I wish your heart was hot," I replied, much 
hurt. " It seems as cold as ice. I did not expect 
such a greeting as this after so long an absence.'' 

"Oh, John, how can you say soT and Mary, 
burst into tears. My sudden appearance and im-» 
petuosity had proved too much for her. 

I was all remorse in a moment, and applied my^ 
self to the sweet task of comforting hen She soon 
recovered, and listened with interest to all I told 
her concerning myself and my altered fortunes ; 
and when I had come to the end of my long and 
vivid harangue, replied, — 

" If I cared for you before, John, I care doubly 
for you now," 

"Jjet me call your mother, Mary ; let. me call 
her now quickly, for I have somethijiig to tell you 
bothy" I exclaimed, hurriedly, for I could no longer 
defer the pleasure of recounting the good fortune 
that had befallen me. I had inteijided to tell it 
them slowly, making them guess as I went on, and 
keeping the best part for the last, but now the good 
news I had been bottling up so long poured out ii| 
spite of myself. 
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I thongbt Mrs. Alton T^ould have been over- 
whelmed with joy at her daughter's approaching 
rise in life ; but she did not valne the prospect as 
highly as I expected. I had misjudged her charac- 
ter, and thought her more worldly than she really 
was. 

" I don't know that I am very well pleased," she 
replied. " I would much rather marry my daugh-- 
ter to a respectable farmer than to a sham gentle- 
man, for a real gentleman you never can be ; you* 
weren't bom to it, and money makes no diffeirence. 
I am afraid you'll be setting yourself and Mary 
up; and if you do, you'll both be set down, sooner 
6r later, you'll see. 'Set up a pinnacle, and 
people are sure to throw stones at it.' Besides, I'd 
rather have you nelur me and poor, than away from 
me and rich." 

"But you shall come, and live with us," I s^d, 
" and share all we have." 

. "That's all very fine talking now, but you'll 
tell another story by-and-by. Besides, what^ 
should I do as a fine lady, I should like to 
know? No, no; what I was bom to, 111 keep 
to; and 'twould be well if all would follow my 
example. Mary, have you scoured out those pails 
yet?" 

This was really too bad. To go back to un-> 
interesting domestic details, when such wonderful 
events as my return and proposal had just taken 
place ! It was not to be borne* 

" If you please, Mrs. Alton," I said, with em- 
phasi8(, " I must request you will allow Mary and 
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me to be together for an hour. This is surely not 
mucli to ask, as we are engaged, and I must be 
back at my father's by four o'clock.'' 

She looked astonished at my venturing to ask 
such a thing, but made no objection, and went to 
the dairy, slamming the door after her, as if she 
did not approve of it Mrs. Alton never could be 
brought to believe that her daughter was more 
than fifteen! But what did Mary and I care? 
It was cold ; but out of doors we were freer from 
interruption, so we walked up and down the gar- 
den, hand in hand, forming a thousand plans for 
the future, and indulging in dreams of bliss which 
were destined never to be realized. ; 
. The hour passed quickly, and as we turned to go 
into the house (for Mary, always conscientious, 
i^ould not consent to pass the limits of the time 
allowed us), we came £eu;6 to face with George 
Weston, who had entered the garden unobserved 
by us. He must have dedn how it was between 
Mary and me, for he turned deadly pale, and 
leant against a tiee. 

"What's the matter, George?" said Mary, in 
such an unembarrassed tone that I felt convinced 
he had never confessed his attachment to her ; 
"what's the matter? . Shall I fetch you a glass of 
water ? You have walked too quickly up the hilL 
What is it ? Do tell me, George, is there anything 
the matter at Mr. Weston's ?" 

"First, tell me," said George, recovering him- 
self, and pointing to me, " are you engaged to that 
young man ?" 
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It was no time for trifling, and Mary replied, in 
a low voice, — 

''Yes." 

" Then,'' he continued, " there is nothing more 
to be said* I had come here to ask you to be my 
wife I I have been silent all these years, because I 
knew your mother's objectiou to parting with you ; 
but, I thought, now the time had come, and I was 
rich enough to place you above want Till then I 
would not speak." 

I did not interrupt him, for T felt I had gained 
the victory. There was pity in Mary's face, but 
there was nothing more. 

He went on : — 

" As for you, John Aylmer, I cannot blame you. 
May you be worthy of your good fortune* May 
you be as kind to her as I would have been, and 
may you make her as happy as I would have tried 
to do I" 

George was a man of few words, and this was 
for him an unusually long speech. Eut it can^e 
from his heart ; and I, even I,. engrossed with my 
own selfish projects, felt for him. A strange sen- 
sation passed over me, and I said to myself, "How 
is it that I feel no triumph ? It is like the day I 
carried off the prize at school. I know th9.t all the 
time I am immeasurably his inferior." And what 
did Mary say to all this ? She gave him her hand, 
and said, — 

"Oh, George, I am so sorry. I wish you had 
not told me." 

" I ought to have spared you the pain, and left 
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you alone in yonr happiness/' said poor George. 
^'I was too selfish; but forgive me; there are 

1 

some moments when we can hardly control our- 
selves. Remember both of you, both of you/^ he 
repeated, looking at me, '^ that if you ever want a 
friend, George Weston is the man to come to/' 

And, without trusting himself to say a word 
more, he left us both standing there, amazed at 
the excess of his generosity. 

" He is a good man, Mary," I said. « I hope^ 
you will never repent the preference you have 
given to me.** 

"Never, John,*' she replied, "as long as you are 
true." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GENERA.L'S DAUGHTER. 

Matters were axranged as satisfactorily as I could 
have wished. ' It was found that the legacy I had 
abandoned to my father would be sufficient to dis- 
charge all his liabilities, and that, in the course of 
time, he would be entirely relieved from his em- 
barrassments. Measures were taken for the appre- 
hension of Dashwood, but without success. No 
trace could be found either of him or his son. He 
was too clever to be caught. My father did not 
show any very great disappointment, for he was 
not at all vindictive, and would have particularly 
disliked appearing against the man he had for so 
many years treated as his friend. He only re- 
gretted being obliged to take advantage of my 
offer, and assured me that nothing should have 
induced him to do so, had I not also been left the 
landed property, which would secure a comfortable 
independence to Mary and myself. 

The wedding was to take place in about three 
months. In the meantime, I was to go to Framp- 
ton Wick (the name of my future abode), and get 
all made ready for the reception of my bride. I 
was burning with impatience to see this paradise of 
future delights that I could indeed call my own, 
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my very own, without interference from anybody. 
I wanted Mary to come with me ; but her mother 
affirmed that it was against all laws of propriety 
for her to do so before our wedding. So I had to 
go alone ; for the rest of my family led too busy liVes 
for me to venture to propose such a break in their 
industrious year. Happy would it have been for 
me had I prevailed on one of my brothers to 
accompany me, for then I might have escaped all 
that afterwards befel me. 

Framptpn Wick was in one of the prettiest parts 
of a pretty midland county. The country was 
thickly wooded all around, and the old gentleman's 
farmhouse might have been taken for a ranger's 
lodge in the midst of a forest. It was lonely; 
quaint, and odd, like himself. The house itself 
was small^ but looked larger than it really was ; it 
presented, a front surmounted, by three gable ends 
to the garden side, and the entrance was orna- 
mented by an old porch, having in front over 
the door a stone escutcheon, with indistingidshable 
arms (not Mr. Beverley's, for he had none) roughly 
cut upon it. There was a neatly kept garden, and 
the farmyard was not close to the house, as in so 
many old-fashioned farms, but a little way off, and 
a covered way led to it, so that Mr. Beverley might 
get there without much trouble in wet weather. 
The interior was neat and old-fashioned ; a passage 
led through the house from the garden entrance to 
the porch ; a kitchen and dairy on one side, and 
two sitting-rooms on the other, completed the ar- 
rangements on the ground-floor ; and on opening 

K 2 
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a foldiog-door in the paDelling of the larger room, 
you disooTered an ancient staircaBey with heavy 
baloAters of oak, and wide landing-places. I 
thought this was just the house that would please 
my father : here was no pretence at gentility, no 
attempt at elegance, and at the same time no dis- 
comfort^ and no large unfurnished room& Mary, 
too, would be delighted with it ; and I pictured to 
myself her pleasant £ace and handsome figure 
sitting in the deep bay-window, or moving about 
the house engaged in endless tasks of industry. 
Yes ; a quiet £urming life might be no such bad 
thing after all; and I could leave all business 
details to the bailiff^ who with his wife was residing 
in the house until I occupied it for good. Then I 
should be a gentleman, might be made a justice of 
the peace, perhaps, and cany my head as high as 
any of the small squires in the neighbourhood. 
Frampton Wick did not sound gentlemanly enough, 
I thought. I must diange the name, and call it 
— what? Frampton Hall it could not be, for 
there was no halL Frampton Court lay open to 
the same objection. Frampton House would do ; 
but then there was already a Frampton House, a 
very grand place, about two miles off, which was 
inhabited, they told me, by an old general who 
had returned from India very rich, and now occu- 
pied himself by giving excellent dinners, and en- 
couraging everything jovial that was going on in 
the neighbourhood. He had a handsome daugh- 
ter too, I was told. He had been married twice, 
and this was the child of the first marriage, sup-^ 
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posed to be a great heiress by all those who did 
not know that there were two little boys at school 
in Germany^ who were the darlings of their moth^, 
and the torments of eveiybody else unfortunate 
enough to oome in contact with them. Fiampton 
House would not do, then — ^but Frampton Lodge 
should. Yes; I was not going to be Farmer 
Aylmer, of Frampton Wiek, but John Aylmer, 
Esq., of Frampton Ziodge. 

Hearing that the general was of a very social 
dispositioD, and delighted to make everything 
figreeable to his neighbours^ I imagined it would 
not be long before I heard something of him* Nor 
was I mistaken. About the third day after my 
arrival, on returning from an afternoon walk round 
my domain, in company with the baUiff, I found a 
card on the bench in the porch, with " Greneral 
Faulkner'^ engraved upon it. 

<< Miss Faulkner has been here too, sir/' simpered 
the bailiff's wife, delighted to have a piece of news 
to impart '^They were on horseback, and had 
two beautiful coach-dogs with them.'' 

" Indeed i And did they ask for me, or did they 
merely leave the card r 

^' Oh, sir, they asked for you ; and the general 
seemed quite vexed that you were out He in- 
quired whether you were going to stay long in 
these parts, and said he hoped he should see some- 
thing, of you. And then Miss Faulkner (what a 
sweet face she has — ^bless her heart I) admired the 
thatching of the ricks ; and the general shook his 
head, and said, * Ah, my poor friend, Beverley ! he 
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was always particular about those ricks ; they were 
his great pride !' And there he was right, sir," 
digressed the "voluble dame, "for my nephew 
Bobert always thatched them ; and Mr. Beverley 
was 80 pleased with them, that he gave him half>a- 
sovereign for each rick by way of reward," 

I did not want to hear anything about the ricks. 
My head was full of thoughts concerning my visi- 
tors, and I left her in an unceremonious manner, 
and sat down, musing deeply, in the old chair in 
the bay-window. 

The general evidently intended to treat me as 
an equal ! Why should I tell hitn that I was only 
a farmer's son ? Let him find it out for himself, if 
he wanted to know. Mr. Beverley had raised him- 
self from the ranks, and he was considered a gen- 
tleman. But I forgot that Mr. Beverley gained 
respect by not being ashamed bf his origin. The 
next day I went to return the visit. There were 
no horses at Framfpton Wick besides cart-horses, 
for Mr. Beverley never rode; so I was forced to 
walk, which I was sorry for, as I should have liked 
to have made a more imposing appearance. I 
trudged along the high road for a couple of miles, 
passing the pretty village of Framptori on my way, 
and soon came to a square red lodge with white 
facings, which I knew from description must belong 
taFrarapton House. I was fumbling^ at the lock 
of the great iron gates when, attracted by the noise, 
the lodge-keeper came out. 

"Where have I seen that face before T* I mut- 
tered, as I looked at him. . 
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' He had but one arm ; but I knew that scowling, 
low-browed face, and he apparently knew me, for 
he gazed long and attentively, and then exclaimed, 
"Jack Aylmer ! How did you come here?" 

" How do you know my name ? Who are youP* 

"Wat. Jenkins," he replied; "the boy you 
thrashed so long ago. Many times I watched forian 
opportunity to pay off old scores, but none ever 
came. Pd do it now, if I had both my arms.*' 

" Nonsense T* I replied, for I felt it was of no use 
to pretend to ignore my old acquaintance — " non- 
sense to think of old grudges ! Here's half-a-sove- 
reign for you, and 111 trouble you not to say here 
that you know me. I'm a gentleman now, and 
when you speak of me you must call me Mr. 
Aylmer." 

Wat's eyes twinkled with suppressed merriment 
in a way I did not like ; but he answered, — r 

" Well, I'm sure I've no wish to remember any- 
thing that's disagreeable to a gent ; let it drop, 
i;hen." And at the same time he dropped the 
money into his pocket 

" How did you lose your arm ?" I asked. 

" It's a long story," replied Wat " I've been a 
soldiering whilst you've been a sailoring, and gt>t 
knocked over in India, whilst serving under old 
Brickbat." 

" Who's old Brickbat ?" 

" Don't you know ? Old General Faulkner, to 
be sure. We calls him Brickbat, because his face 
is the colour of one, and when he-s angry, words 
and blows comes right and left, like so many brick- 
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iutia. He's a main good fallow, for all that ; and 
trhea a nan goes to dine witti him, it'a seldom he 
Qomm out of these hem gates sober." 

I thought this aa odd a^ o£ goodness, and 
iralked on, weDdering hoir my acqutuntance with 
this violent person would progress, when Wat called 
me back. 

" I eay, y<Hi haven't beea a stealing of nothii^, 
have you T' 

" THo, of course not," I angrily replied. 

" Oh, well, that's aU. I only wanted to know. 
How's pretty Mary Alton ?" 

" You needn't speak of her in that way. I'm 
going to be married to her shortly." 

" Oh, you be, be you f And so this odd con- 
versation ended. 

I proceeded on my way through a large flat 
park-like domain, sprinkled with groups of deei^ 
w)d adorned with magoificent elms, whose lower 
branches bowed down to the ground, and then 
grew up again as if they had been separate tree^ 
aud felt a great respect arise in my mind for the 
owner of so much splendour. I stood before an 
enormous red brick house, consisting of a front and 
two wings. It was ugly enough, and the white 
facings gave it a staring look ; but thwe was an aii 
of opulence about it and its surroundings whiish 
le, as I 
ore the 

il foot- 
to my 



inquiry^ they informed me with great dignity that 
their master was within. I was ushered through a 
number of large rooms, and at last entered a 
library where aflorid, stout, little gentleman sat 
close to a roaring fire, pretending to be reading a 
newspaper, but, in reality, I believe, from the start 
he gave, that he had been indulging in a nap that 
cold afternoon. A stem-looking lady sat near 
him ;' she was busy, I imagined, making up ac- 
counts, for there were several ominous ruled books 
open before her, and her countenance wore a puz- 
zled, irritated expression. 

In the window a young and beautiful" lady stood 
talking nonsense to a canary bird (bow vividly 
these first impressicms rise to my memory !). I 
knew I stood before General Faulkner, his wife, 
and daughter. 

^' Mr. Aylmier V' said the footman, as my eye 
quickly took in all before ijL 

The general bustled forward, and held out hk 
hand, nearly stumbMng over a footstool aa he did 
so. He looked quite pleased at having any inter- 
ruption to excite him in the midst of the loz^ do- 
mestic winter afternoon. 

" How d ye do, Mr* Aylmer ? very glad to see 
you. Knew your predecessor, poor old Beverley, 
very weU ; always bad a great respect for him. 
Fine old fellow I crotchety, thoi^, very ; always 
telling me I did too nrach for the rich, and not 
enough £(x the poor. Ha I ha ! ha !'' 

He introduced me to his wife and daughter, who 
bowed, the former haughtily, the latter graciously. 

K 3 
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I had no occasion to talk much, for the general 
took entire possession of the conversation. He 
called me " my dear fellow*' directly, pressed me to 
take refreshment, and, in shorty behaved as if he 
had known me all his life. He questioned me 
about my native county, was glad to hear my 
father farmed a great deal (evidently thinking him 
to be some large landed proprietor), and hoped I 
should carry on all " old Beverley's plans," as he 
had been by far the cleverest man in those parts. 
It was impossible not to be at one's ease with such 
a gracious old gentleman ; and when he asked me 
to send for my things and stay a few days, "just 
to get acquainted," as he said, I accepted the offer 
with thanks. I fancied his wife gave him a frown 
as he said this, and I fancied also that his daugh- 
ter's face brightened, as if the introduction of a new 
element into the family party would not be alto- 
gether distasteful to her. There was war between 
these two — I saw it at a glance. A roving life 
sets men at ease with one another, and the general 
and I had been half over the world. He was as* 
tonished, he said, at a young man's having travelled 
so much, and to such out-of-the-way places* 

" You must have begun early V 

"At sixteen, sir." 
. " Dear me ! how very singular ! And how 
about your education? Most men's have hardly 
begun then, unless they are destined for the army. 
But I suppose you had a clever tutor at home?" 

" Yes ; a very clever one." 

I thought of the rector, and felt I had told the 
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truth, though not the same truth the general ex* 
pected. 

I spent a pleasant evening, though I heartily 
wished the general had not stayed so long over his 
wine. I was anxious to improve my acquaintance 
with Emmeline, as they called her, whose conver- 
sation at dinner had fascinated me. She was 
beautiful, but not in the same style of beauty as 
Maiy. She was so refined, and her hands had 
never been made rough with hard work. They 
had never scoured pails, or churned, or hung out 
linen to dry. How I wished Mary had been a 
lady ! But then she would have been out of my 
sphere altogether. Why so? I was a gentleman 
now, a landed proprietor ; I had a perfect right to 
tnarry a lady if I chose. These are the reflections 
in which I indulged whilst the general was dozing 
over his wine, and when we adjourned • to the 
drawing-room, I sedulously engaged in conversation 
with the fair object of my admiration. I found 
her mind as charming as her manners, her speech 
was full of vivacity, and there was an originality 
about everything she said which mSide me linger at 
her side the whole evening. Nobody seemed to 
care what we did ; the general was asleep in his 
arm-chair, Mrs. Faulkner was reading, and \ve 
were left at liberty to talk as much as we chose. 
She told me about her rides and her walks, about 
her pet animals and her garden; and then the 
conversation diverged to books and music. I had 
read a great deal in the course of my short and 
troubled life, and accumulated great stores of mis- 
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aeUaoeooi mfbrmaiioay whidi often made me aoopn 
mofe learned than those whoee reading had not 
been so desnlUsy. I found, thevefon^ that I was 
iollj equal to meaaore minds with this aooom- 
plisbed peison ; and she, in her tam, seemed de- 
lighted to conveise with one who cared for some- 
thing besides the material comforts of this tzansU 
tory existence. I coold tell her, too, of strange 
and wonderful coontries, and kept her ^itrpmced 
by my account of a shipwreck in which I had 
nearly lost my lifoi Then she quasticNied me about 
my new possesBions, and told me many traits of 
our old friend Beverley, with whom I perceived 
she had been a great favourite. 

^ Nine years ago/' she said, '^ he used to be so 
merry. I was very young then, and I recollect how 
pleased I always was when he came down from 
London. He always brought me something 
pretty, and would laugh, and even sing to me 
sometimes when we were quite alone. But tb^ 
^1 of a sudden he grew very melancholy, even 
when he was alone with me, and though he got 
better in a year or two, he never was again the 
same." 

*' How old was he when he died f* 

^^ Seventy-six, I believe. People said that nine 
years before bis death he fell in love, which he had 
never done before, and that then he was refused, 
and it nearly broke his heart. I dare say it was 
not true, though ; one hears such cunpus stories 
about people.'' 

Then she asked me how long I intended to stay 
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m ^se parts. I ought to have rettunied ixi two 
car tikjree days ; but my new acquaixiiaace prowused 
zae ^0 much ploasure, I could not find it in my 
heart to tear myself away, and so I answered iU^at 
Z had not made up my mind ; it depended upon 
eircum^ianoe& I tibiought it would not be inte- 
XQSiisxg to her to hear of my engagement; she 
might be asking who Mary was, and other dis- 
agreeable questions ; and I could not prevail upon 
myself to faee the look of astonishment which 
would cloud that lovely face when I confessed my 
real position in li&. 

^^ I used often to go to Frampton Wick in Mr. 
Beverley's time,** she said ; *^ he used to lend me 
his books: such beautiful ones he had, to be 
sure I" 

^^Ahr answered I; 'Hhe books are all gone. 
They were left to a great friend of his, and £^so a 
Mend of mine, the clergyman who has the care of 
my native village. But I hope you wiU come 
again sometimes, and look about the old place^ 
though there are no books to be seen there at pre- 
sent." 

** Thank you ; I should like it very much. And 
how are the carthorses. Diamond, and Emperor^ 
and the Squire ? You see I know their names !" 

^^ Quite well, and longing to see you again,^' I 
gallantly replied. " And may I hope for your help 
in choosing a library to replace the one left to my 
friend T 

She looked pleased at this request, and said she 
would write out a list of her favourite books on 
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tbe morrow. I wag sony when the general woke 
up with a snort, and said it was time to go to 
bed I was haunted bynumyvirions that night- 
some painful, some pleasant. What was the 
matter with me ? I could not telL I was cer* 
tainly not in love with Emmeline ; so quickly too 
after having sought and won Mary ; and yet I could 
not get rid of her image ; and dreamt that I had 
slain Mary in order to marry the general's daugh- 
ter, and that Wat Jenkins and Miss Clarke were 
urging on Mrs. Alton to revenga 

I wrote to Mary, and told her that unforeseen 
and particular business would prevent my return 
for the present. I said nothing of Frampton Hall 
or of my new acquaintances ; I know not why, but 
I felt the subject had better be left untouched. 
Strange that it should have been such an effort to 
write. Strange that I should be looking out of 
the window half the time, and longing to join Miss 
Faulkner, who was wandering about the terrace on 
the garden-side after our late breakfast I dated 
my letter Frampton Wick, to make Mary believe 
I was engaged in farming business, and then hur- 
ried down the stone steps, dashed through the little 
iron side-gate that led to the garden, and was soon 
engaged in an animated continuation of the con- 
versation of the previous evening. Soon, however, 
Miss Faulkner proposed to go indoors. 

" What I" I exclaimed ; " whilst the sun is 
shining so brightly V* 

*' It is too cold to stand about, though the sun is 
so bright," she replied. 
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" Let us walk, then/* I saii " There is an in- 
viting path leading up that hill ; I am sure there 
must be a beautiful view from it." 

"There is/' she repUed, eagerly. "Are you 
fond of beautiful scenery ?" and encQuraged by my 
warm answer, she ran off into a glowing descrip- 
tion of the lions of the neighbourhood. During 
this walk I committed myself further than I had 
intended. Flattered by the evident pleasure she 
took in my society, I allowed her to see that I took 
equal pleasure in hers. Now that the bloom, the 
pleasures, and the hopes of youth have all passed 
away — now that I have little to look back upon, 
besides a middle age of remorse, and an old age of 
repentance — I may be allowed, without being 
accused of vanity, to give a slight description of 
myself. 

At that age, without being positively handsome, 
I was decidedly good-looking, and in spite of my 
rough life, had a gentlemanly exterior and refined 
manners. I was slight and not tall, had a good 
ear for music and a fine voice, added to which I 
was fond of talking, and, in general, desirous of 
winning the good graces of those I was with. The 
morose feelings from which I had suffered so much 
in my boyhood had all passed away ; I looked upon 
life with the feelings of an Epicurean, and took 
every enjoyment as it came, without thinking' of 
aught but the present moment. I was idle too, 
and my old fancy for thinking and lounging still 
continued in its pristine vigour. 

With all this, it may easily be imagined that a 
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woman of thought and bdbag, and also of great 
caltiTation of mind, should find my company an 
agreeable change tmm the aocietj of her hUbsafs 
boon companions They were all " horse and dog 
men,'' as she called them, an4 Ae aeldcMn saw any 
one else, and knew veiy little of the world. Her 
&ther was not a man of caltiyated tastes, and 
cooldnot enter into inteUectoal enjoyments; her 
mother was devoted to honsekeeinng; and her little 
step-brothers were at sdiool ; so her life was often 
yery lonely, and she was reduced to the socie^ of 
the canazy-biids and the doga She did not teli 
me all this ; bat I saw it — intoitively saw it. I 
had a great fEicol^for seeing throo^ domestic 
politics in a very short time^ and was seldom 
wrong. 

We became what I may term ^ intimate** that 
morning. Two hoois spent alone with a person is 
a great step towards intimacy. 

Frampton Wick was a great subject of con- 
Tersation between us, and I easily persuaded 
Emmeline to consent to come over and qpend 
an afternoon there, if her fiAther would join the 
party. 

^ But after this magnificent place, how poor and 
small everything else must seem to you,'' I said, 
wishing to find out her ideas npon the subject 

''That is always the way," said Emmeline; 
'' people seem to think that living in great houses 
spoils one for small ones. Kow, I think just the 
contrary ; I always admire a small house so very 
much ; there is something so snug and comfortable 
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about it. I do not think there is half so. much 
happiness in great houses as in small ones.'' 

Her words gave me a thrill of pleasure, and jrob 
all the time I felt like a .traitor. 

''It must be nearly luncheon time/' she said^ i 

bringing my thoughts down to a lower level ; " let 
us go home by the lodge/' And we followed .a 
path through a plantation, that led us out opposite 
Wat Jenkins's abode. He opened the gate for us^ 
and gave me an impertinent wink as we passed. ; 

What a fool I had been to tell him I was engaged 
to Mary Alton ! 

All this time I had no intention of not fulfilling 
my engagement with Mary. I flattered myself I 
loved her as much as ever ; but my fancy was en- 
thralled by Miss Faulkner, and I could not make 
up my mind to break through the trammels in 
which she held me. It was pleasant, too, to be 
treated by her father as an honoured and intimate 
guest ; and once or twice I could plainly perceive 
that Mrs. Faulkner encouraged my flirtation with 
her step-daughter. I saw that she would not be 
SQorry to get rid of her. The general was particu- 
larly civil to me, and I lingered on iday after .day 
at Frampion House, forgetful that duty called me 
back to Oakwood. At last the truth slowly foroed 
itself into my mind, and I acknowledged to myself, 
that sinee success had crowned my attachment to 
Mary, I had cooled in my ardour, and that, having 
defeated George, my principal object was gained. 
I meant still to be constant and true, but I 
was in no hurry to return to Little Dale, whilst 
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there was bo mach to interest me in the vicinity of 
Frampton Wick. Mary's answer to my letter ex- 
pressed astonishment at my having so much busi- 
ness to dOy but no doabt of my tnith, and entered 
with her usual minuteness into the detail of her 
own occupations. But I had no pati^^ce now to 
interest myself in the price of butter, and eggs, and 
poultry; I was reading poetry with Emmeline. 
And thus matters went on for weeks ; I residing 
j sometimes at the generaFs, sometimes at the farm, 

but in the latter case always spending most of the 
day at Frampton House. We rode nearly every 
day, and as we passed through the lodge gates I 
always received an ominous look and a knowing 
wink from Wat Jenkins. Emmeline evinced a 
growing interest in everything I said and did, and 
seemed to wish to talk of my antecedents, which, 
for many reasons, was highly inconvenient to me. 
But I put her off with a description of my sister 
Sophy, of whom I still cherished the fondest recol- 
lection, and was gratified and touched by the sym- 
pathy my early and never-forgotten grief elicited. 
I went on day after day, never thinking what was 
to be the end of all this, and whether I had not 
made an impression on Emmeline's heart Tho- 
rough selfishness was at the bottom of mine. 
. Things at last came to a climax in a manner I 
little expected. There were some family portraits 
in the dining-room, and one morning at breakfast 
I asked Miss Faulkner who one of them repre- 
sented. It was the picture of a tall, dark lady, 
with a sweet and melancholy countenance. I had 
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often looked at it, and wondered where I had seen 
that face before, for I was certain I had seen it. 
It was a remarkable face, one not to be forgotten. 
Miss Faulkner lowered her voice, and said, — 

" That is a picture of my dear mother ; she died 
very soon after I was bom. Her name was Emme- 
line Woodford." 

I started, for I remembered the name and the 
history recounted long ago to Mary and me in the 
little white cottage. I thought of the miniature- 
case our juvenile curiosity had opened. Here was 
a solution of the mystery. 

"What!" I exclaimed, "Miss Clarke's Emme- 
iine.'* 

. The general, who was sitting near, overheard us, 
and unheeding Mrs. Faulkner's grave looks, began 
talking about his first wife. He had caught the 
name of Miss Clarke too, and Eagerly questioned 
me about her. 

. " Miss Clarke, did you say ? Do you know her ? 
Anne Clarke, do you mean ? Where does she live 
now r 

I told him, regretting my heedlessness. 

Miss Faulkner all the time was utterly at a loss 
to account for the excitement that, followed the 
mention of that simple name, Anne Clarke. She 
evidently had never heard it before. 

" A very old friend of mine, my dear," explained 
her father ; " a very valuable friend. I lost sight 
of her many years ago, before I weat to India. 
She was your mother's most intimate friend. You 
shall write to her, my dear ; you shall write to her ; 
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I don't believe she knows there's such a. being in 
ezistencei. When I came back from India she had 
moved house^ and I never conld find oat where she 
had gone ; I ipight, perhaps, if I had tried harder ; 
but at that time I had other things to attend to/' 
politely bowing to Mrs. Faulkner, who did not .seem 
at all to appreciate the compliment. 

Emmeline eagerly ad^ed for all particulars about 
Miss Clarke. These her father gave her, omitting, 
however, the fact of his engagement to her, and 
accounting for her generosity to him and his first 
wife, by the great friendship she had for the latter. 
'^That was the beginning of my good fortune,^' 
said the general ; " for then I had no idea of ever 
being rich ; and since my second marriage (Mrs. 
Faulkner, I heard afterwards, was a rich widow) 
I have often thought I ought to repay her in some 
measure what she then gave us, thoi^^h the deli- 
cacy and kindness with which it was given I never 
can repay.'^ This then was Miss Clarke's Leonard. 
His jovial humour and boisterous manners tallied 
with her description; but the fat red face and 
stout figure looked very unlike the handsome fair- 
haired young officer I recollected having seen in 
the minature. And yet there were traces of resem- 
blance. The blue eyes, the merry mouth, were 
the same ; and hard service, and exposure to sim 
and wind, together with an over-fondness for the 
pleasures of the table, might easily have produced 
the change. Yes ; the jovial, rather vulgar General 
Faulkner might easily have been the handsome 
Leonard. I mused long over this curious discovery. 
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and thought how surprised the genefal would be^ 
could he know how well acquainted I was with 
(Hie circumstance at least of his early history ; and 
how easily I could enlighten his daughter as to 
the secret of his friendship for Mary's instructress 
I mused long ; for I also thought that it might be 
very inconvenient for me, should there be an inti- 
mate communication between my native village 
aod Frampton House. If Miss Faulkner really 
did write to Miss Clarke, the latter might in her 
answer allude to the engagement between Mary 
and me ; and also discover to my new friends that 
my father was not a gentleman. But then, why 
should I care ? I should soon settle with my bride 
at Frampton Wick, and then the truth would all 
come out; for of course my relations would visit me ; 
and however refined Mary might be, even if Z 
could make her pass as a lady, her mother would 
soon show herself in her true colours, those of a 
rough, honest, industrious farmer's wife. Then 
why delay the revelation ? or why pretend at all 
to be other than what I was? I could give my- 
self no satisfactory answer ; but I knew I was im- 
willing to give up the pleasure of being treated as 
an equal by my new friends; and EmmelineV 
society grew daily more delightful to me. What 
a wife she would make ! I often thought ; and as 
weeks rolled on, I regretted more and more my 
rai^ engagement. Bash, indeed ! Had I not 
thought of it for years ? Had it not been the wish of 
my childhood ? Yes ! but the object was attained, 
and I no longer valued it I would say nothing, 
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and let things take their chance. Meantime a 
tacit understanding seemed to exist between Em- 
meline and me ; and though no word of love had 
passed our lips, it grew to be a settled thing, that 
whenever we walked or rode, we were to be ajlowed 
to converse together without interruption. Miss 
Faulkner's curiosity had been much excited by 
that conversation about her father's old friend ; and 
finding that I knew her, she asked me many 
questions, and listened with pleasure to the ac- 
count I gave of Miss Clarke's charitable words and 
deeds, and the great blessing she .was to our neigh- 
bourhood. I did . not ascertain whether she had 
written to her yet ; and I resolved to drive away 
the thought from my mind. I rather won- 
dered why the general had told his daughter to 
write, instead of writing himself ; but I observed 
that Mrs, Faulkner was dreadfully, jealous, and I 
therefore supposed that he was afraid of offending 
her. In, course of time I grew to be rather a 
favourite of the precise, severe lady of the house. 
I saw where her weak points lay, and humoured 
them ; was careful never to come into the house 
with dirty shoes ; was always punctual at meals ; 
said it was warm, when she thought it warm, and 
cold, when she pronounced it to be cold ; and once 
overheard her telling her husband, that I was " a 
well-behaved, polite young man, having all the 
gentlemanly manners of the old school ;" and he, 
for his part, was only too glad to find that, at last, 
one of his favourites was acceptable in her sight* 
One morning, as we were sitting at breakfast, a 
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letter was handed to me. The direction was in 
Mary's handwriting, and I imagined it to be one 
of her usual warm-hearted, commonplace epistles. 
I laid it down, therefore, until I had finished an 
interesting discussion I was having with Emmeline* 
On turning it over, I saw that it was much shorter 
than usual; it did not fill two pages. Amazed 
at this, I unfolded it, and read it in the presence 
of the three Faulkners. The contents were some- 
what as follows : — 

" John Aylmer, — 

** I once told you, many years ago, that I could 
not continue to love a person when my respect for 
his character had ceased. That time has now come 
between you and me ; I can no longer respect you, 
and therefore all is over between us. My mother 
thinks it best, and so do I ; and I ought to be very 
thankful that I have found you out in time. And 
now I will tell you the reason why I think so, 
though your own conscience will tell you best. You 
have been away much longer than is necessary. 
The lawyer told my mother that you had no busi- 
ness at Frampton Wick which could not easily be 
settled in a day or two ; and as for putting the 
farm to rights, Mr. Beverley left everything in the 
most perfect order. Then your letters have been 
short and cold, as if other things filled your mind, ' 
and you have made no mention of the new friends 
who are now so kind to you. I hear one of them 
is a beautiful young lady, and that she rides and 
walks with you every day. I hear that your mar- 
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riage is talked of in the village of Frampton, and 
yon must have given cause to these reports. Why 
did you not tell me anything about Frampton 
House? Tou must have thought you were doing 
wrong, or you would not have been' so silent. This 
is the last letter I shall write to you ; and you can 
never accuse me of inconstancy, for I have been 
true to you for many,^niany years. John Aylmer, 
I remember, when we were both children, we saw 
a water-lily growing in a pond. I remember how 
ypu wished for it, and how we stayed half an hour 
by that pond, trying to get the flower. You nearly 
drowned yourself, but at last you gained it, and 
carried it with you for some minutes, and then you 
threw it over the hedge. I remember I asked you 
why you did so, when you had been so long and 
had taken so much trouble in getting it; and then- 
you said to me, ' Mary, the difficulty was the plea- 
sure. I have got it, so I do not care about it now/ 
I think now I am like that water-lily. 

" I hope you will be happy with the young lady 
you are trying to gain ; she will be more fit for you 
in your new position than I should have been. If 
you fail with her, perhaps you will try to come 
back to me ^ but, to prevent anything of the kind, 
I tell you that I can never again look upon you a& 
I once did. 

" Mary Alton." 

I do not know what the Faulkners thought of 
me whilst I was reading this letter. I turned red 
and pale by turns. 
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" Any bad news ?" asked Emmeline, kindly. 

"Oh no! nothing to signify, only something 
that rather surprised me/' I answered, crumpling , 
up the letter in my hand. I escaped as soon as I 
could, and went to my own room to consider what 
I should do next. I felt so angry and hurt at 
Mary's rejection, though conscious that I fully de- 
served it, that I did not even dream of trying to 
change her determination, but in haste wrote an 
angry note, of which I afterwards bitterly repented. 

" Dear Mary,— 

" Since you cannot trust me by myself for six 
weeks, it is better that our engagement should be 
broken. You would not wish to marry a man in 
whom you have so little confidence. Jealousy 
would be the continual torment of our married life. 
Your miserable and injured 

" John Aylmer." 

After this hasty proceeding I went out, and 
walked up and down the terrace to cool my fevered 
brow, and try to realize the position in which I 
found myself. I did not condemn myself, but I 
condemned Mary. Why be so hasty ? Why not 
give me an opportunity of justifying myself ? I 
thought and thought, until I really fancied myself 
the injured one. Was this the return after my 
years and years of silent waiting ? To cast me off 
on the slightest suspicion 1 To disbelieve my state- 
ment that business kept me still at Frampton 
Wick ! What business had she to believe anybody 
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else ? But she should find I was not to be made 
miserable by her rejection. I would court Emme- 
line in good earnest ; there was no reason why I 
should not win her; she evidently regarded me 
with favour ; and hers was just the imaginative, 
spirited mind I loved to consort with. I should 
be acting quite fairly, for had not Mary herself 
broken the tie that boimd me to her ? I was free 
now ; I could do as I pleased. There was delight 
in this thought But then came recollections of 
our childish days, of long walks and conversations, 
of happy anticipations and mutual sympathies; 
were these all to be given up in one moment? 
Yes, they must, they should ; and a new era in my 
life should begin. I by no means overlooked the 
worldly advantages which would accrue to me from 
a connexion with the Faulkners. Emmeline, as 
the only daughter, doubtless possessed a consider- 
able fortune ; and my marriage with her would 
raise me at once to the level of county society. 
Neither of these considerations were to be despised. 
I made up my mind, I would woo and win Emme- 
line in right earnest ; and what I began for amuse- 
ment should be continued with all the energy of 
which I was capable. Why should I not put the 
question to-day ? The sooner the better, in case 
she might accidentally learn the fact of my former 
engagement. Whilst I thus decided, the subject of 
my thoughts appeared at the gate which led to the 
garden. " The Fates be propitious !" I thought, as 
I advanced to meet her. I was always very quick 
about a thing when I had once made up my mind 
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to do it, and there was something in her eyes this i 

morning — a soft, almost tender expression — which 

gave me much encouragement I can shut my eyes 

now, and bring that whole scene before me — The 

long terrace, with steps down into a lower garden ; 

the winter sun making the hoar frost sparkle ; Em- 

meline advancing towards me with a piece of bread 

in her hand, with which she was trying to entice 

a robin redbreast near her ; the mist over the hills 

vanishing gradually, and bringing to view the 

church tower rising out of the woods — I can see it 

all clearly, distinctly, as I can recal so many other 

scenes of vanished happiness and depdrted hopes ! 

I forgot the double game I had been playing ; I 

forgot everything but the present moment ; and 

excited to the utmost pitch, I acknowledged my 

hopes, and entreated their fulfilment Emmeline 

did not seem surprised, but she was agitated, and 

it was some moments before she could answer me 

^^ If you are sure I can make you happy," at 
length she replied 

" Sure !" I exclaimed, in ecstasies. " With you, 
this world would be a Paradise, a Grarden of Eden, 
a '' 

I was always flowery in my language^ and I 
know not what more nonsense I talked. Emme- 
line made her acceptance conditional ; it was to 
be, if her father approved ; not unless. I might 
ask him as soon as I pleased 

" Then let it be to-morrow, dear Emmeline ; 
let us have one day, at least, free from business, in 
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which we may indulge only in bright dreams, with- 
out anything to bring us down to the realities of 
Ufa" 

Emmeline looked rather astonished, but con- 
sented to my request I was puzzled; for I knew 
the next step would be hateful explanations, and 
still more hateful settlements But onoe secure of 
Emmeline's affection, I thought all these difficul- 
ties would be overcome ; for I was certainly a 
^eat favourite with the fiither, and the step- 
mother would not be likely ta throw any obstacles 
in my way. 

That day was passed in perfect bliss. Now and 
then, indeed, suggestions of conscience would make 
themselves heard ; but I stifled them directly, by re- 
peating to myself parts of Mary's bitt^ letter, as I 
deemed it^ and working myself up to the highest 
pitch of indignation against her for ha: mistrust. 
That afternoon, Emmeline, the general, and I rode 
over to Frampton Wick. Whilst the general, who 
was fond of fieurming, discoursed in the yard with 
the bailiff^ who was only too glad to converse with 
some one who took a real interest in agricultural 
details, I enticed Miss Faulkner into the house, 
and examined the rooms with her, settling which 
were to be refurnished, and with what colours. It 
was very foolish to talk in this manner until I 
knew what the amount of her fortune was to be, 
for my own would certainly not justify such an 
outlay. Four hundred a year, though affluence to 
Mary and me, would doubtless seem very like 
poverty to a young lady accustomed to live in the 
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splendid style of Frampton House. But there- 
was no need to think of explanations until tlre^ 
morroMT; and so we looked at the two »tting^ooms^ 
and settled which was to be the dtawmg-room/ ftnd 
which the dining-room^ said where the books 
(chosezt by Emmeline) were to be put, and settled to 
have a shelf made here and a cabinet there, and to 
hare Emmeline's escritoire and work-table placed 
in the bay-window, whence she coi;yId see the gar- 
d^i, and the cows in the meadaw beyond. 

*I fear you will not like such a busy life,'* I 
said ; " you will have to give out everything and 
superintend everything, and, in short, be the right 
band of the place. You do not know how bard 
tiie muhi&rious duties of a farm^s wife are/' 

^The hard^ the better/' she replied. '^Z am 
tired to death of having nothing to do. I long to 
fe^ myself necessary to some one or something, 
and quite enjoy the idea of everything going wrong 
unless I looked after it. Now, at home all goes 
on like clockwork, without any trouble. I am 
quite tired of breakfast, and luneheon, and dinner;^ 
all coming so punctually, and oft^i envy^ those 
who have nothing to eat until they have worked 
for it." 

'^ But you would jiot like to have such rough 
hands as they have/' I said, smilingly, taking hera 
in mine. 

*' Better to have rough and useful hands thaoi 
smooth and idle ones," she answ^ed. ^' Now, is 
not that like one of the speeches your good friendy 
Miss Clarke^ would make?" 
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" Very/' I answered. " I think you two would 
gait each other admirably." 

''Did I ever tell you/' continued Emmeline, 
''that I wrote to that excellent lady, some days 
ago, and mentioned you in the letter? I ex- 
pected an answer before this ; perhaps I shall get 
one to-morrow. But you do not look pleased. How 
odd ! I thought you would be delighted at the 
idea of our making friend&'' 

" So I am/' I said, trying to chase the cloudis 
from my brow, but with doubtful success. "It 
was kind of you to think of it." 
. "Not at alL My father made me. I hate 
writing letters, and cannot think why he could not 
have written himself. One thing is, he is mortally 
afraid of mamma ; and if she were to see a letter 
in his handwriting directed to a lady, neither he 
nor I should ever hear the last of it; we should 
never see the last of it rather, for mamma seldom 
scolds ; but sha has a dreadful way of looking as 
black as a thunder-cloud, and keeping very quiet, 
which is worse than getting into a passion." 

I knew the way she meant^ for I had already 
seen occasional symptoms of it. By this time the 
general had rejoined us, and entertained us with 
a running commentary on what he had seen. 
. "Never saw things in better order, Aylmer; 
that man of yours deserves^ great credit Only go 
on in the same way, and you'll have one of the 
best farms in the county. If I were you, I'd get 
more cows, and make it as much of a diairy-farm 
as possible. Capital pastures, capital! Pity to 
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plough sach land ; and you'd always get a market 
for butter and cream down at Stapleton. Butter 
eighteen pence a pound, your man tells me ; very 
dear, very; get ours for sixteen/^ 

Poor old general I he always fancied he knew 
everything, whilst I was fully aware, from Mrs. 
Faulkner's economical complaints, that the butter 
he consumed was at that time twenty pence a 
pound. But I did not contradict him ; and, if I 
had, it would have been of little use, for he always 
held firm to his own opinion. 

Our ride home was delightful, for the general 
had to go a mile or two round to see a brother 
magistrate about some poaching business, and 
Emmeline and I were left together. That evening, 
too, was delightful, for we sang together, we read 
together, and stood in the embrasure of the window 
watching the cold frosty moonlight, and forming 
plans for the future ; she calm in her anticipations 
of happiness, I with my suspicions and fears all 
laid to sleep for the present, an.d little dreaming of 
the rude shock I was to experience on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DISCOVERIES. 

" Hebe's a letter for you in a strange writing," 
said the general, as he handed to his daughter a 
neatly-folded missive, when we were all sitting at 
breakfast the morning after my hopes had been 
realized. "You have not many correspondents, 
but I never saw this hand before." 

"A bill, most likely," said Mrs. Faulkner, who was 
always certain to make some disagreeable remark. 
^' Emmeline has been dreadfully extravagant in her 
dress lately." 

" Wrong !" replied Miss Faulkner, with a merry 
glance at me. "I know the writing of all my 
creditors. Don't you remember, papa, telling me 
to write to Miss Clarke ? This must be her answer ; 
I expected it long ago." 

" Better not open it now," said I, who was be- 
ginning to feel very nervous as to what the contents 
might be. "Will you not eat some breakfast 

first r 

" No, no ; I am longing to see what, the dear old 
lady says ; and besides, my curiosity is raised, for 
you looked so cross when I told you yesterday I 
had written to her, that I begin to think you have 
some secret reason for disliking us to correspond. 
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Strange, too, after your praise of her t Sut/' said 
EmmeUne, lowering her voice, so that no one but 
myself could hear, ^perhaps i^e is aa <dd love of 
yours, or perhaps she could reveal 8c»ne passages 
of your life with which you would rather I should 
not be acquainted." 

I knew Emmriine was only in joke, but thia 
came tembly near the truth. After all, though. 
Miss Clarke might not mention my name, and if 
she did, might not reveal anything that would dis- 
please Emmeline. How foolish I was to make 
myself so nervons about every Kttle thing ! 

* Emmeline opened the letter; but as she read it, 
her countenance changed, her eyes iq>arkled with 
anger, and she threw it to me, exckiming,— ' 

" There ! what have you to say to that t' 

" Bless me ! my dear, what's the matter f said 
the astonished general. 

" Emmeline, I wish you would not be so noisgr 
and vehement/' said the step-mother. '* It is very 
unladylike, and does a great deal of harm to my 
nerves so eariy in the morning/' 

Emmeline did not answer them, but sat still,, 
with her fla^ng eyes fixed upon me. 

I read the letter, and burned with rage as I 
did so. 

This was the sense of it : — 

« Deab tqung Fbiend, — 
" (For such I may call you, though I have never 
seen you.) It was kind of you to think of me, and 
I thank you much for your letter. You were right 

L 3 
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in your surmise that I did not kuow your dear 
mother had left a daughter. It would please me 
greatly could I induce you some day to come and 
pay me a visit in my quiet little home. Pray tell 
your father that I have not forgotten our old friend- 
ship, and that I was glad to hear of his good health. 
It is kind of him and you to take so much notice 
of John Aylmer. He is a respectable young man, 
and would do well were he a little steadier. Old 
Farmer Aylmer was much hurt at his not taking 
to the farm more ; but he has got on well, they 
tell me, in the merchant service, and is engaged to 
be married to a good, steady young woman in this 
neighbourhood, which I hope will sober him down. 
Her name is Mary Alton ; and I thought when I 
saw her last^ that she was rather hurt at his staying 
away so long. Perhaps you might give him a hint 
of this, as I should be sorry for things to go wrong 
between those two. 

'' I hope I shall hear from you again, when you 
are at leisure. 

'' Give my compliments to the general, and Mr& 
Faulkner, and think of me ever as 

" Your old friend, 

" Anne Clarke." 

When I had finished it, I turned and looked at 
Emmeline. I shall never forget the expression of 
her face; scorn, bitter scorn, was written there. 
There was no pity; nothing but withering con- 
tempt 
• " Is that true ?" she exclaimed,* fixing her eyes 
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on me again, as if to read every movement of xaj 
fjBLce. The general and his wife looked on amazed. 

I had no time to concoct a lie that would bear 
any appearance of probability, so sat silent — coldly, 
erueUy sUent-when internally I was burning with 
shame and rage. 

" I must go to Frampton Wick to-day," I at last 
managed to articulate; ^'I have business there.'' 
And so rose and left the table. 

I sat down in my own room to think. After all, 
my situation might not be so bad as I imagined. 
I could easily explain this matter, when I had had 
time to think it over. Emmeline would have cooled 
down by dinner-time, and might be inclined to 
listen to explanations. She would, like most 
women, believe what she wished ; and I would tell 
her that this was a previous flirtation of years ago; 
a mere boy-and-girl attachment ; silly, but without 
any harm in it ; that the old people talked about 
it, as they always did about everything ; that Mary 
might have fancied me, perhaps, but that there 
were several people in her own station of life, either 
one of whom would make her a much more suitable 
husband than I should ; that it was much kinder 
to leave her where she was, &c. &c. No sooner 
had I made up this pretty story than I prepared 
to spend the day out at Frampton Wick, and was 
just going downstairs, when a knock at my door 
made me turn back. One of the tall powdered 
footmen was standing there ; he had come up the 
back way, doubtless, with a message for me. 

" What's the matter, James?" I called out. 
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''The general-wants -to-speak-to-you-in-the-li- 
brary-pleasensir-before-yoa-go-oaV' said he, afl if 
the sentence were all in one long word. 

''YeiywelL" And I went downstairs, wondering 
what it could be about. I was soon put out of 
suspense. The general was standing bdCore the 
fire, looking very hot and excited. He held a large 
horsewhip ui his hand, and was pkyiug with the 
lash of it. He turned to me with fiery eyes, and 
said, so fast that the words seemed to choke 
him,— 

'' So, sir, a very pretty game youVe been playing ! 
This is the way you return my hospitality ! Don't 
say a word ; hear what I've got to say to you-— J 
didn't send for you that you might talk to me, but 
that I might talk to you. So, it's a good thing to 
have two strings to your bow, is it? Youmustgo 
and pass yourself off as a gentleman, and make 
love to my daughter, and then make her jKomise 
not to tell her father until y<m choose to give her 
leave, must you ? And all the time engaged to some 
poor fool of a country girl, who is mad enough to 
trust to yoiL You needn't deny it^ for I know all 
about it ; and if you were a gentleman, Td call you 
out and shoot you dead, sir! But you're not 
worthy of the honour, air. I wish this was- any- 
body else's house, sir, that I might horsewhip you 
as you deserve; and I've brought this," pointing to 
the whip he held, ''that you may take warning; 
for I w4 you, if i ever meet you anywhere out of 
my own grounds, Til thrash you until I break 
every bone in your deceitful body. Don't answer 
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me, str; but go along, get out I" he shouted, smack- 
ing his whip, '' and thank Providence that you have 

half an hour longer, I'll get William and Dick and 
Harry to throw you into the horsepond." 

I have not written down the oaths with whieh 
the old- general seasoned his violent speech. His 
kmguage was by no means choice ; and as he held 
the door open for me, making his whip resound 
with a loud crack behind me, I bounded up the 
stairs, thankful to escape from his presence with a 
whole skin. I cleaarly inferred from his language 
that I was never to see Emmeline again. She 
must have told her father everything, and this was 
the result of their consultation. I had no means 
of sending a message to her ; and if I had, it 
would jHTobably not change her determination^ 
whatever that might be. Fool that I was, to have 
betrayed myself by my unwise allusion to Miss 
Clarke ! But for that, all communication between 
Frampton and my early home might have been 
avoided, and all acknowledgment of my real star 
tion put ofif, at least till after the marriage. Then 
they might storm and rave as they pleased ; but it 
would be their interest to make the best of it. I 
had ruined all by my own carelessness. As I 
thought over matters, I wondered more and more 
who could have told Mary of my late proceedings. 
We had no mutual acquaintance in this county ; 
if Frampton had been in the next parish to Little 
Dale, or even in the same county, rumours mi^ht 
easily have reached her ; but as matters stood, it 
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was a perfect mystery to me. The only person I 
could suspect was Wat Jenkins, and him I had 
bribed. I resolved to tax him with it as I passed 
the lodge, and if he could not clear himself, my 
vengeance should be terrible. These were the 
uneasy thoughts that passed through my mind as 
I hurriedly and angrily packed up my things, and 
made ready for my final departure. I saw no one 
as I passed down the staircase and along the ter- 
race. I stealthily peeped into the drawing-room, 
hoping that Emmeline might be there alone, and 
afford me an opportunity of exculpating myself; 
but the room was empty. There was no one in 
the great hall, and no one on the terrace, and I 
was forced to leave the house ignominiously, car- 
rying my own luggage, without saying farewell to 
any of its inmates. As I approached the lodge, 
Wat Jenkins was leaning over the gate. I thought 
he looked at me with a malicious, laughing sneer ; 
and rendered doubly angry by the thought, I 
abruptly stopped before the garden paling, and 
taxed him with his treachery. 

"Well, all's blown, is it?" said he, when he 
bad coolly heard me to the end. " It wom*t me." 

" That remains to be proved," said I ; " you are 
the only person in this place that knows me, or 
that I belong to Oakwood." 

" I never says nothing to nobody," he answered. 
"I can't be in two places at once ; and how could I 
be down at Oakwood, when I've been a-opening 
the gate every day for you, and that'ar young 
woman you've been and took in so ?" 
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Of course not. la my rage I had forgotten 
that every day lie had been there to open the gate, 
and watch Emmeline and me as we came in 
from our walks and rides. But another idea 
struck me. 

" You might not have left this place ^ but you 
might easily have written any information to 
Little Dale," 

" I write ? Lor' bless you, I never learned." 
" That may be a lie, for aught I know." 
" I never tells lies^ except when necessary ; and 
if yer likes to thrash me, here I am ; I've only got 



one arm/' 



This appeal was irresistible ; but I continued for 
some time questioning him. I pretty well satis- 
fied myself that he had had no hand in the affair ; 
but he evidently grew very tired of my suspicions, 
and suddenly called out, " I say, thar^s old Brick- 
bat coming up the ride on the old grey "oss." 
Without turning to see whether this was a trick 
to get rid of me, or not, I was off immediately ; for 
I had no wish to be caught by the general in the 
act of parleying with one of his servants. 

My bailiff and his wife were much astonished 
when, on reaching home, I annoimced to them my 
intention of leaving the place immediately, and of 
not returning for some time. 

'^ Dear me, sir,^ said the latter, in her simpering 
way, " I thought you were going to bring us a nice 
lady here soon, IVe been clearing out the room 
over the porch, which is the sunniest in the house ; 
and Bobert has been putting what always used to 
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be called, ' The Lad/s Plot/ in order, in case Miss 
Faulkner might hare a taste for flowers, and " 

'^ Silence, woman I" I shouted, in a rage. " I 
am in no humour for your tittle tattle ; tell your 
husband to come here directly, and do you go and 
get me a glass of beer, if you can do anything else 
but talk" 

" Well, I'm sure \" the industrious woman mut- 
tered ; but, fully aware of her innocence, she left 
my calumnies unanswered, and proceeded to obey 
my instructions. My arrangements were quickly 
made ; and before many hours were passed, I was 
on my road to Oakwood, determined to try and 
see Mary once more, and persuade her that my 
flirtation with Emmeline had be^i exaggerated, 
and that necessary business really had be^i the 
cause of my dday. Judging from the former 
strength of her aflection toward me, I imagined 
that when h^ first anger had passed away, she 
would r^ret having written that bitter letter, and 
be only too glad to have me back again. It was 
aU y^ry well for her to say that my return would 
be of no use ; wait until I could see hear and talk 
her over I I flattered myself I could talk any one 
over ; I should have managed the old general in 
a few minutes, if he would only have allowed me 
to speak. I only wanted time to arrange my 
ideas ; and that I should have during the journey. 
I wondered more and more how Mary could have 
got notice of my proceedings; and still my susr 
picions rested on Jenkins. His face looked so 
truthful, though, whilst he declared his innocence; 
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and I remembered, that of old it had been found 
utterly impoBaible to teadi him to write ; and he 
was not a man likely to have leamt when arrived 
at years of discretion. But in spite of all Ht^s^ 
there was an evident pleasure taken by him in my 
defeat ; and I remembered as I passed through the 
gate, I heard a low, malicious chuckle behind me, 
as if some evil spirit were rejoicing at my misfor- 
tunes. After raising my hopes so high, and so 
nearly succeeding in marrying the general's 
daughter, it may be thought strange that I 
should have gone back to my early attachment ; 
but it must be remembered, that the cause of my 
inconstancy was removed ; I no longer beheld the 
being who had so unconsdoudy induced me to 
stray from the path of duty, and, theref(»re, my 
feelings returned to their accustomed channels. I 
thought to myself, ^'I dare say Mary is now pining for 
my return, poor soul ; I most go and console her ; she 
has doubtless bitterly repented of her hasty rejec- 
tion.'^ There was an additional motive too in my 
wishing to return. Whenever my self-esteem waa 
wounded in one quarter, I always longed to have 
it smoothed down in anoth^. When I was a boy> 
this feeling led me to seek poor Jane's cottage, 
whenever my conceit had been ru£E[ed by my 
father or the rector ; and now that I had been, as 
I imagined, grossly insulted by the general, and^ 
besides that, did not feel at all comfortable in my 
own conscience, I wanted to convince Mary, and 
thereby convince myself, that I had not done any- 
thing so yery unpardonable. With my mind en- 
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grossed by these reflections, I journeyed down to 
my native place. I had always been devoted to 
the study of character, and was easily amused and 
occupied by the conversation of fellow-travellers ; 
my wandering habits and the pleasure I took in 
everything novel made me ready to nSotd my 
sympathies to any one who chose to ask for them ; 
but during this journey I was entirely self-occupied, 
and wholly absorbed in the contemplation of the 
past and the anticipations of the future. I noticed 
neither inside nor outside passengers ; I knew not 
who entered or who 1^ the coach. I entered into 
conversation with no one, and hardly answered 
the observations that were casually addressed to 
me. The towns we passed through were utterly 
uninteresting to me ; and when we stopped to dine, 
I was quite unable to bear the clatter of tongues 
and the odour of smoking viands, so precipitately 
fled from the crowded merry travellers' room, and 
took refuge in the churchyard surrounding an 
ancient grey cathedral-looking edifice that reared 
its solemn tower in the midst of the town. A 
burial-place was my rest for a short time, a fitting 
place for me just then,.! thought ; and for a moment 
I felt the angry, restless course of my reflections 
changed into one of comparative peace. It was 
a cold winter afternoon; I heeded not the cold, 
but sat there, only too glad to be alone and quiet. 
Presently I heard low, solemn sounds inside the 
church. I drew nearer to the door, and listened. 
The evening service was begifining, for it was one 
of those ecclesiastical buildings where religion 
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reigns every day, instead of only on one day in the 
week. I was fond sometimes of religious impres- 
sions, especially when I was sad. I liked them to 
come upon me of themselves, however; I could 
not be at the trouble of searching for them, nursing 
them, encouraging them ; and now, as I stood at 
the door of the grey old edifice, and heard the 
pealing organ accompanying the beautiful canticle, 
"Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace," I only wished it were possible to take the 
words to myself, and in reality to depart out of 
this troublesome world. But I could not trust 
myself to remain and face the people coming out 
of church, so was obliged to cut short that quiet 
time of rest, and join the knot of passengers before 
the inn-door. The remainder of the journey was 
spent by me in the same state of utter indifference 
to all outward things ; and by the time I reached 
my home I was in a state of great despondency ; 
for my hopes had fallen as the night closed in, and 
the darkness that reigned over all outward things 
seemed to weigh down my soul with its gloomy 
influence. 

" Well, John, a pretty mess, you've made of it," 
said my father, knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
I knew he was angry, for he generally called me 
Jack. 

"Where's my mother?" was all the reply I 
vouchsafed, for melancholy with me always turned 
to sullenness. 

" Gone to bed. I expected you'd come home to 
try and put things straight with Mary directly you 
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heard die was off; that's the way with yon rest- 
less chaps, yofa always want a thing directly yon 
can't get it Tour mother, too, thought you'd be 
home to-night; indeed, die rather expected you 
yesterday, and yonr old room's ready for you ; hot 
I wouldn't let her sit up for you. I told her you 
weren't worth iL" 

'' I should like to know, sir,'' I replied, *^ who 
has been taking away my character, and turning 
my friends and relations into enemies." 

" Well, Jack, I'll teU you," said my father, more 
kindly; " it's hard a man shouldn't have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking in his own defence. You re- 
member our maid Betsy, who married that old 
enemy of yonxra, Wat Jenkins f 

"I do," I replied; and a new light began to 
dawn upon me. ^ And I know Wat Jenkins is 
settled at the lodge belonging to Frampton 
House." 

^Yeiy welL This woman came down a few 
days ago into this country to see her old firiends, 
and she brought with her wonderful stones of the 
way you were going on with the grand young lady 
at Frampton House. She said that your approach- 
ing marriage was the talk of aU the serranta, and 
that you rode and walked with her every day, and, 
in short, you were always together. Mary and all 
of tis would not believe this at first ; but she had 
picked up this bit of writing in the conservatcoy 
at Frampton House one day when she was had 
in to wash or sweep the place, and she produced 
it as proof that what she had said was true." 
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My father handed me a piece of paper, much 
defaced with dirt, and on it I was horrified to find 
some foolish verses I had addressed to Emmeline, 
and left in the conservatory one morning, hoping 
she would find them when she made her early in- 
q)ection of her fiavourite flowers. They were 
headed and signed, so there was no doubt to whom 
they were addressed, or who they were by. I re- 
collected that the day I had placed them there I 
wondered much why Emmeline had not mentioned 
them. How little I guessed into whose hands they 
had fallen ! She had no doubt shown them to her 
husband, and he had instructed her to keep them, 
in case they might be useful agamst his old enemy. 
Wat was truthful to the letter; he had neither 
talked nor written about me, but he had allowed 
and probably instigated his wife to do so. 

" And you have all encouraged this miserable 
talebearer ?" asked I, reproachfully. 

" What could I do, John ?" replied my father. 
*• We all knew your handwriting. Mrs. Alton 
came down here in a towering rage, with this 
paper in her hand. I tried in vain to pacify her, 
by saying it was most likely a youthful indiscre- 
tion, which you would bitterly repent of; but she 
declared Mary should never set eyes upon you 
again. You*d better go up there and try to 
change her determiiiation to-morrow ; but I warn 
you, you'll find it very difficult. But mark my 
words, if there is really anything going on between 
you and that Miss Faulkner, which I should be 
tnily sorry for, having always tried to make you. 
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keep in your own station — ^I sbj, if there is any- 
thing, joflt confess it at once, and give np Maiy.'' 

From this it was evident that my father had not 
heard of the letter I had written to Mary, acqui- 
escing in her rejection ; and I resolved not to tell 
him, for of oonrse it would bring on the inquiry, 
why had I written in soch a hurry ? why had I 
not come to Oakwood first? and then I should 
have to explain the ambitions projects I had in- 
dulged in, and lose my father^s esteem entirely. I 
did not see my mother till next morning ; she was 
as angry as it was in her nature to be, for Mary 
was a great fieivourite of hers, and she had looked 
forward to my marriage with her as the greatest 
good that could possibly be£ad me. It was with 
the greatest di£hculty I could pacify her ; she cross- 
questioned me minutely ; and I found it hard to 
answer her inquiries as to the manner in which I 
had spent my time during my stay at Frampton 
Wick« I could not deny that I had been much 
with the Faulkners; and she with a mother^s 
penetration soon saw how matters were, and up- 
braided me with my treachery. *' These may be 
very fine ways for gentlefolks," she said, ^ but I am 
a great deal too old-fashioned to be pleased with 
such doings ; you ought to be ashamed of them : 
what have people like us to look to, if we lose our 
character for good and upright dealings f I as- 
sented to all she said, and told her I was going up 
to Little Dale that morning, to make my peace. 
She sent me off with her blessing, and said she 
wished I might succeed, but for her part she 
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doubted it ; Mrs. Alton was much enraged against 
me, and no wonder. For my part, I had not much 
doubt about it ; my hopes had sprung up again 
with the light of the morning, and I imagined the 
constancy of years would be counted against a 
momentary dereliction from duty. Mary was so 
forgiving; she could not, I was certain, be hard 
upon me ; and she was too old now to be coerced 
by her mother. A dead silence reigned around 
Little i)ale as I approached it, and I saw no sign of 
Mary or of her mother anywhere. Perhaps they 
had taken to dine earlier, I thought, this cold, dark 
weather ; twelve was their usual time, but it would 
be very like Mra Alton to hurry the daily routine 
in order to get her multifarious business over before 
the twilight felL I hammered at the door just as 
I had hammered at it the afternoon I first made 
Mary's acquaintance ; and my thoughts went back 
to the eventful time when I had seen her stamping 
about the garden. Little did I know then, how 
much we should have to do with each other's fate. 
I stopped the noise I was making, and looked 
round for a moment, trying to recal that scene. I 
could hardly believe that so many years had passed 
over my head, for time had left little mark upon 
the peaceful house and its surroundings. The 
shrubs and trees were higher, it was true, and the 
thatch was dark and mossgrown, but all else was 
the same in outward appearance ; and everything 
on the neat premises being kept in a state of con- 
stant repair, nothing showed the ravages of years. 
No one answered my repeated summons. En- 
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xaged at the delay, I knocked louder and loader. 
Presently a window in the lower story opened, and 
a head appeared, which I recognised as that of 
Mrs. Alton. 

" Go away, John-Aylmer ; I wonder yon are not 
ashamed to come here ; go away directly." 

This was the greeting I received. Mrs. Alton's 
face was pale, and her 6yes showed traces of tears. 
It must have been no ordinary cause of grief that 
could move her thus. 

" Go away, John Aylmer,'' she said again. " I 
warn you not to come near me. Go away, you 
have no business in a place where you have done 
so much mischief.^' 

*'Come down, ma'am," I replied, "and hear 
what I have to say.'' 

** I don't wish to hear anything either from you 
or about you," was the answer, and she was just 
closing the window, when I shouted as a last 
chance, — 

"Where is Mary ? I wiU see Mary." 

" You will have to walk a long way then," said 
ihe implacable Mrs. Alton. " Mary is far enough 
out of your reach — she is with my relations in the 
north, and wont be back here again for many a 
month.'' 

Staggered at this news, I again entreated her to 
come down. " I wish to explain ray conduct ; I 
wish to justify myself in your eyes ; believe me, I 
<5an explain everything." I was so self-deceived, 
I really thought I could at the time. 

The window closed, and I heard Mrs. Alton's 
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feet pattering down the stairs in her usual quick 
manner. I thought she had relented, and was 
mentally congratulating myself on my success, 
when the door flew suddenly open, and discovered 
the enraged mother with a shovelful of red-hot 
coals. 

" Now, John Aylmer, will you go T she ex- 
claimed, menacing me with it " You will have 
all this in your face, if you stay here one moment 
longer. Off with you this minute, or *' 

I did not stay to hear the rest. I remembered 
the rake, and saw from whom Maiy inherited the 
fiery disposition of her childhood. Mrs. Alton pur- 
sued me to the gate, uttering threats and abuse in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by half the parish. 
To add to my discomfiture. Miss Clarke happened 
to be taking advantage of the field-path at the 
bottom of the hill, and must have witnessed the 
whole scene. She was watching me with a face of 
amusement, most provoking to one endowed with 
a keen sense of the ridiculoua 

<< Do not run so fast, John,'' she said ; 'Hhere is 
no occasion ; I have seen it all. You had better 
walk on quietly with me, and that will give you 
time to compose yourself. You know I am not a 
great talker." 

I was not pleased at being alone with one I 
reckoned my enemy, since the memorable letter to 
Emmeline, which had decided my fate in that 
quarter. I longed to reproach her for having 
ruined my prospects, but could not do so without 
betraying my double engagement, with which at 

VOL. II. M 
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present she was unaoqiiamted ; and I doubted 
whether Emmeline's sense of dignity would ever 
allow her to make the drcumstance known, even if 
she beoame very intimate with the old lady. 

^ Soj John," she contmued, for she still ad- 
dressed me by my Christian name, '^ you have beeai 
left a nice little estate, I hear. I hope you intend 
to make a good use of it'' 

'^ I shall sell the place, ma'am, as 'soon as Z can 
find a purchaser,'' was my discouiagiBg answec. 
^ It does not suit me at all." 

*' Indeed 1 I am sorry to hear that. I trusted 
to have heard you were comfortably settled Ihere 
in a short tima Oh, John, what could have made 
you throw away yoiyr happiness in the manner 
y^n have done T 

^In what manner?' said I, pretendiog not to 
understand her. 

"You know veiy well; but I see. you do not 
wish to talk of it Let us change the sulgect" 

" WiUingly," I replied ; and with a strong effort 
I controlled myseli^ and began talking of IVamp- 
ton, in order to show that I felt no embanassment 
at the mention of the name of Faulkner. 

Miss Clarke asked many questions about Emme- 
line, and I was enabled to answer them without 
betrajring any emotion, for my disgraceful dis- 
missal had roused all the pride of my nature, ^and 
prevented my feeling as much as I should other- 
wise. 

*^ How odd that you should never have known 
that your friend had left a daughter.". 
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^^ It may seem so to yoa ; but, in reality, it was 
not BO, Soldiers lead a roving life^ and I had 
little correspondence with Mrs. Faulkner after her 
maiziage. This daughter was the youngest of their 
children. All the rest died, and she was bom 
many years after. But tell me, have you not been 
to see the rector dnce your return ? He is getting 
very infirm, and I fear we shall not keep the good 
old man amongst us much longer. Mr. Yere is 
like a son to him, and does his part in the parish 
well and faithfully ; but I cannot help being un- 
happy when I think how soon, in all probability, 
lie will have to succeed him entirely. Come with 
me to the rectory ; it will not take you far out of 
your way ; and it is a pretty sight to see the whole 
family together." 

I felt that this was a ddicate artifice to make it 
appear as if I had voluntarily paid this mark of 
respect to my old friends ; and though I did not 
relish the idea of encountering the inquiring 
glances of the rector and his nephew so soon after 
my rupture with Mary, I felt myself obliged to 
follow her suggestion. My character had much 
deteriorated, and the simple scenes that once gave 
me a momentary pleasure had now lost all their 
charms. I knew that the atmosphere of the rec- 
tory was no place for such as I ; I knew that I bad 
no longer anj^ing in common with its inmates ; 
and therefore I would gladly have avoided them 
altogether. My only wish now was to leave the 
village as soon as possible, and seek for happiness 
amongst new scenes of excitement 

M 2 
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The warm welcome that seemed eveiywhere to 
greet Miss Clarke was doubly warm at the rectory, 
and I cotdd see at a glance that she was a valued 
addition to the happy circle assembled there. 
Ernest was seated at a writing-table near the win- 
dow, apparently deep in the preparation of a ser- 
mon ; Florence, with features still pensive but no 
longer stern, was engrossed in the superintendence 
of a tiny class, consisting of two bright-haired little 
girls ; whilst their mother, as beautiful and cheer- 
ful as ever, was conversing with the aged Mrs. 
Yere about some matter concerning the health and 
welfare of the parishioners; and the old rector, 
resting his white head upon his hand, had fallen 
into a doze over one of his beloved quaint-looking 
volumes. 

At our entrance they all quickly rose. 

"Surely you have not forgotten your old 
acquaintance John Aylmer?" said Miss Clarke, 
as they pressed forward to greet her arrival, too 
much engrossed with her to pay attention to me. 

There was no sign of censure or mistrust on 
Ernest's open face as he turned to shake hands 
with me, and the younger Mrs. Yere expressed in 
animated terms her pleasure at seeing me once 
more. The children were desired to come forward 
and show themselves. 

" Is that a good man, papa T asked one who 
had laughing blue eyes, the image of her mother's ; 
at the same time hiding her face on her father's 
shoulder, as if she thought the answer would be 
unfavourable. 
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" I hope so, my dear. * But why do you ask V 

'^ Because he looks as if he had been put in the 
comej." 

This quite upset any gravity or formality that 
might be still remaining, and the rest of our inter- 
view was as unrestrained as our intercourse of 
years ago. I looked towards the rector, who had 
not moved from his chair, but, in answer to my 
glance, Ernest whispered, — 

'^ Better not disturb him ; he is not well to-day. 
Sometimes he falls into a stupor, and does not 
speak for hours. He is very infirm, and often 
seems unconscious of what goes on around him." 

He changed the subject, which brought a shade 
of melancholy over his countenance ; began talking 
of my concerns ; and soon became deeply interested 
in the accounts I gave him of my nautical adven- 
tures. 

He did not allude to my broken engagement or 
to any unpleasant topic ; and I imagined from his 
manner towards me, he had no knowledge of the 
occurrences which were troubling my heart He 
spoke to me as if I were soon going to settle down 
happily upon my property, and I, coward that I 
was, let him remain in this delusion. Once, to 
change the subject, I asked him if he had heard 
anything about the Dashwoods. 

" No ; they are far away by this time, I should 
say. Your father showed a wonderful Christian 
spirit with regard to that matter. I am sure if he 
had only been a little more active he would have 
caught that fellow. Upon my word, I think one 
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may cairj the nevOT-mind-it-caiiVbe-helped style 
of thing rather too far. By-the-»bye, do yoa know 
who are the present inhabitants of the old ridkety 
place Merton and his father used to live in? 
Why, Crotchet and Quaver. Ton may well look 
surprised ; I little expected ever to see them in this 
neighbourhood. An old uncle or aunt they had 
never heard of died, and made amends for 
neglecting them during life by leaving th^n. a 
small independence, and they were kind Plough to 
say that nothing would give them so much plea- 
sure as to spend the remainder of their days near 
the family with the long pedigree. You remem- 
ber the pedigree, don't you V said Ernest in a low 
tone, with a sly glance in the directicm of his wife. 

^' And what has become of Davis — ^poor, quiet, 
little man ? I suppose he is quite trodden down in 
the crowd of life by this time ?" 

^' Not at all. He is doing very well, and is head 
of a prosperous firm ; married, and has a family.'' 

I sighed. Ev^y one seemed happier and more 
prosperous than mysel£ 

^' Have you heard anjrthing of your frigid Car- 
los, whom you used to talk about so much ?" asked 
Ernest. 

" Nothing. I dare say he has found out his great 
relations in Spain by this time, and has quite for- 
gotten the poor farmer's son." 

^ Oh, nons^ise I don't be fiemcying things. You 
are sure to hear from him diredbly he has anything 
pleasant to tell." 

^^ Still the same as ever," I said ; ^'always look- 
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ing on the bright nde <i£ things. I wish I coold 
dosa** 

^' So you ean, if you like. A cheerful riew of 
things depends more upon the will &an any ooe 
imagines. Tou should keep the^ window of your 
mind quite free from dust, and then er^ything 
will look pleasant out of it" 

** Very easy to say/* I replied ; " but you are not 
cursed with a disposition like mine; But, to change 
the subject, how on earth do you manage to get on 
with your writing in the midst of all this con- 
fusion?" 

Confusion it was^ for the chairs and tables were 
loaded with the occupations of the different mem- 
bers of the fanuly, and there were two or three 
conversations all being carried on at the same 
time. 

" It is no confusion to me/' he replied ; ^ I am 
so used to it. I really think if they were all to go 
away I should not be able to do anything, I am so 
used to a Babel of tongues. We have aU such 
perfect sympathy with each other, that nothing one 
does can interrupt the rest ; and when we see how 
short life is, every hour we can spend together is 
too precious not to be made the most of.'' 

He looked towards the old man, and I saw 
what his thoughts were full of. 

The rector had not looked up during our coi»- 
versation, and I was uncertain whether he was 
aware of my presence. I thought Miss Clarke 
meant to stay at the rectory all day ; and as I was 
not in the humour for doing so, I prepared to take 
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leave. I did not tell any one of my approaching 
departure ; but I intended to go abroad as soon as 
possible, and forget all my troubles, if I could. I 
was therefore certain I should never see the old 
man again, and so I determined to break in upon 
his reverie, and make him notice ma The vene- 
rable head still looked as intellectual as ever ; the 
eyes shone with a soft lustre like that of the first 
star that attends the early moon, but their fire was 
gone; and his whole appearance betokened a 
carelessness of earthly things, and an intent con- 
templation of the spiritual world. I hardly dared 
to approach and break the train of those heavenly 
thoughts ; but at last I gently placed my hand in 
his, and said in a low voice, — 

" Mr. Marshall, do you remember John 
Aylmer f ' 

" Yes, lad ; to be sure I do : he went to sea long 
ago. He would have been a fine character, if he 
had prayed for the grace of perseverance ; but he 
always would say it was of no use to pmy. Poor 
fellow, poor fellow !" 

Tliis allusion to bygone days brought tears to my 
eyes, but I bent close to him, and murmured, so 
that the others could not hear,— 

"I am John Aylmer. I have been away for 
years. I am going away again for years. Will 
you not bless me before I go V 

" God bless you, my dear lad," said the rector, 
placing his thin hand upon my head ; and then he 
looked earnestly into my face. What he read 
there did not seem to please him, for he shook his 
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head and whispered, " Tou show signs of 
struggle, but you have not conquered. Take ear/e, 
take care." I 

And the old man leant back in his chair, and 
closed his eyes, as if even this short interview had 
been too much for him. I never saw my old 
friend again. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CABLOS. 

When I returned home, no questions were asked 
me. They all saw by my face how unsuccessful I 
had been. It was a practice in our family to avoid 
unpleasant subjects as much as possible, so no al- 
lusion whatever was made to my disappointment. 
Circumstances for once favoured my wishes, and 
the morning after my humiliating visit to Little 
Dale two letters were put into my hand. One 
bore a foreign postmark, and as it looked the most 
interesting, I reserved it ; opening the other first, 
which was directed in a lawyer's hand. It was 
written by General Faulkner's man of business, 
and contained a polite ofifer for the purchase of 
Frampton Wick. More than its worth was 
offered, and as it joined the general's property, it 
was important that he should possess it At any 
other time I should have found it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to oblige a man who had turned me 
out of his house, but at this moment it would be 
highly advantageous to myself to do so. There- 
fore, without consulting any one, I resolved to 
accept his proposal; and immediately wrote an 
affirmative. The other letter confirmed me in my 
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« 

lefioIutioB. It was from my friend Carios, and the 
flffiibstanoe ran as fn^ws >— • 

'Mt bsab Bbotheb^ and vekt qoo(d Taojmn, 
^I do not knoir whether jou have foi^gotten 
me, bat I have not forgotten you. I have wiitten 
to yott two or three time% and had no answer. I 
have longed to communicate to you my great good 
fortune, and to share the haj^iness which only yon 
can make perfect If you will come to ^pain you 
will find that the poc»r Spanish boy you once loved 
so much has not forgotten the kindness shown lam 
in the land of cold, leaden skies> and warm hearts, 
and tiiat he still looks back to the low-roa£ed 
&rmhouse8 and green hedgerows of England, and 
still thinks of John Aylmer and the friends at 
Oakwood, with the most constant afiEection. I 
hope the world has gone wdl with you since we 
parted. I will now tell you once more what I 
have told you in other letters^ and I will make it 
as brief as possible, for I long to embrace you onoe 
m(»e, and recount to you in person each particular 
event that has happened to me since I came tomy 
owncountay. Our fnend the captain would giw 
me no hdp to ga out, as you know. Your father 
was most kind, and offered me money for my pas- 
sage ; but I would not take it, for I did not know 
that I might ever have an opportunity of repaying 
it. I resolved to work my passage out ; and so 
went on board a trading vessel bound to Vigo. 
Heaven protected me, and I found myself amongst 
kind people, so that the voyage was not unplea- 
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sant I hate the sea as much as you English love 
ity and suffered much all the way ; but my compa- 
nions were as good as rough sailors can be, and I 
.was not forced to work much. I landed on the 
shores of beautiful Spain, friendless, and without 
money. I wandered from town to town, and told 
my story eveiywhere. I had taken away the piece 
of parchment which had been tied round my 
neck ; but^ alas;, it had no signature, and I was 
quite unaware of my own name. I had nearly 
forgotten my own language, and it was some 
months before I could express myself clearly in it. 
But it was wonderful how well I seemed to know 
the towns and villages through which I passed ; 
and if I had not known to what country I be- 
longed, from the moment I set foot in Spain I 
should have felt certain I was a Spaniard. The 
people, the climate, everything I saw and heard 
was familiar to me ; I had seen it all before ; I 
knew it ; and I trusted that the same intuitive re- 
collection would guide me to my mother. In the 
meantime there was nothing to be done but to 
bear everything with patience and resignation. I 
found some kind friends who offered me employ- 
ment, but I could do nothing, think of nothing, 
until I had discovered my family ; and I wandered 
about, accepting hospitality from the different 
monasteries, and making inquiries in every town, 
hoping to hear of some one who might answer to 
the vision I had formed of my mother. Some- 
thing in my heart told me that she was alive, and 
expecting me. I visited several cities, and spent 
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much time at Madrid, Yalladolid, Cordova, Gra- 
nada ; but all my hopes fell as month after month 
passed and I discovered nothing. At last I 

reached the town of C y on the coast, and the 

evening I arrived I strolled, thoroughly wretched 
and sick at heart, into the cathedral, at the time 
the monks were chanting vespers. The sweet 
sounds rolled through the arches, and the fragrance 
of the incense was grateful to my nerves after a 
long and weary journey. 

The vespers were over; and I remaiaed in a 
reverie behind one of the pillars. The congrega- 
tion dispersed; but one of their number was 
still kneeling before a side altar, and I felt my 
soul attracted towards that motionless figure, in a 
manner which I could not account for. She (for it 
was a woman) seemed entirely absorbed in silent 
devotion, and the folds of her long mantilla shook 
with the agitation the vehemence of her unheard 
petitions occasioned. It was long before she 
arose ; and all that time I remained behind the 
pillar, spell-bound, fascinated. I could not help 
watching her; and she was so absorbed in her 
occupation, that she was utterly unconscious of at^- 
tracting any observation. At last she rose from 
her knees, uttered a long, deep sigh, and lifted her 
mantilla as if she were well-nigh breathless from 
suppressed emotion, t had time then to examine her 
features. My heart thrilled as I did so, for they 
seemed to belong to some person who had been 
known to me in another world. They were pale 
and careworn, but very handsome, and must have 
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been wonderfully beantifiil in her yontlu I 
watched her until she left the cburdiy and then I 
ionght the sacristan. 

** Who is that mdandioly woman who pnyed so 
long before the image of Oar Lady T* 

^One who has seen great sonow/' said the 
sacristan^ shakii^ his head. ^ That poor lady lost 
ha husband many years ago in the war with the 
English ; his ship was blown up, and only one man 
escaped to tell the tale. Her only son was on 
board with his &ther ; and the poor lady is under 
the delusion that this child is still alive. There is 
some stoiy of his having been picked up by an 
English vessel; but she has never been able to 
trace him ; and it is unlikely that those Britidi 
sea-wolves would save a cluld when so many 
brave men perished." 

My heart beat vi(dently on hearing this tale ; 
but I concealed my emotion^ and the old man 
continued^ — 

^'She thinks her son will yet be restored to her ; 
and evoy day, after veq)erB, she spends aa hour 
in prayer before that altar ; she says die is certain 
her prayers will bring him ; and as day after day 
passes, and he comes not^ her faith grows stronger 
instead of weaker, and she prays with increased 
fervour. It is a wonderful instance of fsith ; but I 
fear in this case it is unavailing. Faith cannot 
work miracles now-a-days.'' 

^ I am not so sure of that. What is the lad/s 
name f ' I asked, in a state of agitaticm. 

" Donna Dolores Mandrano.'' 
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I leeiiied to kiiowihe iiain& I f elt conviaeed it 
WBB my own. 

^Tou do not recollect the nMae of her ket 
sonr 

" Yea, I da He was a bright, handaome, little 
fellow ; his eyes and hair were very like yours; and 
his name was Carios. He used to rim aboat the 
coast here» and watch the ships almost before he 
coidd speak.'' 

" And has his mother lived here always T' 

'' Always. And when she is not at diarchy she 
is generally on the sea-coast^ watdiing for the ship 
which^ she says; is certain to bring him some day." 

I could hardly contain mjnself when I heard this, 
and eageiiy asked to be directed to her residence. 
The kind sacristan offered to guide me theie him- 
self '^ You have periiaps brought her news of her 
son ; nay, perhaps you are he lumself/' he added, 
looking at me curiously. 

^'I have reason to believe that I am.'' 

'^ Oh, how overjoyed the good lady will be. Come 
with me quickly ; we have not a moment to losa 
Let us not give her a minute's more suspense." I 
was in as much haste as he was ; and we hurried 
together to the suburbs of the town. We knocked 
at the gates of a moderate-sized house, and foond 
ourselves in a paved court. A fountain stood in 
the midst of it, and the pleasant, dripping sound 
spoke mufflc to my heart Here then my mother 
luui lived so many years watching former I could 
not help observing every little thing. There was 
a seat near the fountain, and on it lay a rosary. 
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I took up the beads and cross, and pressed them 
to my lipa 8h& entered, and perceived my actions, 
and for a moment surprise rested on her counte- 
nance ; but only for a moment 

''Mother, mother!" I exclaimed, rushing to- 
wards her. '' Do you not know me ?*' 

The shock was too much for her ; she fednted, 
and for a time I feared that Heaven had given mea 
great joy, only as the precursor of a great sorrow. 
But in a little while she revived ; and who shall 
describe the delight of that first interview ? There 
could be no doubt of my identity, for dates corre- 
sponded, and the piece of parchment was certainly 
in the handwriting of my father. My mother 
wept when she looked at it ; and produced his last 
letter to her, the writing of which was exactly the 
same. The few hurried words, written at the 
.time of his death, needed no signature. " I was 
certain you would come, quite certain,'' she said. 
"I watched for you so long." And then we 
talked till we could hardly talk more. She told me 
about my father ; how good and brave he was, and 
how proud I ought to be of being his son. And I 
.told her of my English life, and of my English 
friends ; of you, dear brother, and of all who were 
kind to me. I caunot tell you how happy we felt ; 
my soul had at last found a resting-place, and 
every day I am happier and happier. Brother, 
dear brother, come out here, and witness our hap- 
piness. You will love this land ; you will love the 
deep blue skies ; the orange-trees ; the easy life ; 
the poetry and the music, and the beautiful 
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Spanish donnas with their black eyes and graceful 
mantillas. My mother will be overjoyed to wel- 
come you. I have many friends who will love you 
for the kindness you showed to the poor Spanish 
boy, when he had no name, and no friends. I 
must tell you that my surmises were correct ; I 
am a noble, and have power here to do you good. 
Come, and let me show my gratitude. 
I am, your friend for ever, 

Cablos Mandbano.' 

How like my own Beauty was this warm-hearted 
letter! I must go to him certainly; and in a 
strange land should lose the recollections of the in- 
sults I had been subjected to. I read the letter 
aloud to my father and mother. " You must go, 
of course," they said ; and I resolved to go as soon 
as the sale at Frampton Wick was completed. 
Carlos's letter could not have come more oppor- 
tunely. I resolved not to say farewell to any of 
my village friends, except my own family ; for I 
could not stand another interview with the rector, 
and the happy circle at the parsonage ; and Little 
Dale was of course forbidden ground. Miss Clarke 
too was to be avoided ; and as for George, he was 
more obnoxious to me now than ever, for I had an 
idea that Mary, moved by his constancy, and my 
faithless conduct^ might consent to be his after aU, 
especially as her mother had always been favour- 
able to him. I did not go to church my last 
Sunday at home, for I thought I should meet 
most of them there, and might be asked disagree- 
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able qoegtiona So I wandered aboat the woods 
and fields, just as I had done in the days of my 
childhood, and went over in thot^ht all ibat 
had happened to me sbioe then. It was not a 
satis&ctoiy retroqiection. In worldty fortone I 
had advanced, but my mental and i^Hntoal state 
had sadly retrograded ; in SfiiB of my self-love, I 
could not help bdng aware of this. I was in a 
most micomfortable state of mind, and longed to 
fly from mygelf, and from ail hmnan beings. Had 
I been a Bomaoist, I shotdd have gone into a 
monastery, and most probably after a time re- 
pented bitt^y of the step. life had lost its in- 
terest to me ; and, though still so yoong, I seemed 
to have paased through every emotion the human 
heart is capable of feeling. I little knew what a 
capacity for sufferii^ my soul still possessed ! I 
little knew what hidden depths of feeling I had 
still to discover ! What a fearful awakening lay 
before me ! What a terrible foretaste of everiast- 
ing torments ! 

The morning breaks fresh and dear over the 
Lighthouse whilst I write. The sea is green and 
sparkling : this day will bring much joy to many 
human beings; to me it brings only renewed 
agony. Pieces of wreck are floating by, but no 
one mourns over them ; I am alone and miseraUe, 
but no one thinks of me ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OLD ACQUAINTANCESL 

I WAS wandering up and down the quay of the 
nearest sea-port town to our Tillage. I always did 
matters of business in a very desultory manner, 
and had put off till the last moment taking my 
passage to Spain, though there were one or two 
vessels in the harbour bound for that country. My 
attention was attracted by a long, rakish-looking 
craft lying dose to the molehead ; she was my old 
ideal of a corsair's vessel, and was evidently built 
for fast sailing. The red ens^ of the merchant 
service flew at her peak ; but I thought as I looked 
at her, that the black flag, with eirall and cross- 
bones, would have been more appn^riate. I was 
pleased with the appearance of this scampish-look- 
ing vessel, and resolved to find out whane she was 
bound, thaty if possible, I might go by her. I 
called to one of the roi:^, led-capped men who 
were lounging over the bows, smoking, and asked 
him. 

^' There and back again,'' was the surly answer. 

"Where's your captain?" 

« What's that to you T 

" I want a passage on board your craft/' said I ; 
opposition making me only more determined ; and 
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if the veflBel were bonnd to the North Pole, I now 
resolTed to sail in her and no other. 

'^ That's another thing. Come aboard, and well 
chaff a bit ;'' and he put a gang-board across, npon 
which I stepped, and was soon in the midst of the 
wildest set of men I ever met with. 

" Where's your captain f 

^' Never mind I'm second mate; Will that 
suit you T 

^ Are you empowered to take passengers V 

^ In course." 

" Where are you bound ?" 

<< To C y first ; then it's not on my books. 

Cap'n knowa" 

The very place I wanted to go to ! The very 
town where Carlos lived ! My bargain was soon 
mada I agreed to pay well, and was promised 
superior accommodation. I was to send my things 
on board immediately; and we were to start 
that same evening; the blue-peter was even 
then flying at the foretop ; and I anticipated 
great pleasure firom a swift voyage across the bay 
in that romantic vessel How different from a 
slow passage in a regular sailing packet ! I made 
little delay in taking up my quarters. I had a 
tolerable cabin to myself ; and found that all had 
been prepared foi: me with more attention to com- 
fort than is usually shown amongst seafaring men. 

" Where is the main cabin ? cannot I go there ?" 

" No, not yet. It's the captain's own, and he's 
busy there." 

" Where do the other passengers dine, then T 
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" Bless you, there aint no other passengers. 
Few people are such fools as to go along with 
us." 

I thought he was joking, so made no other in- 
quiries ; but paced the deck, smoking, whilst we 
were getting under way. 

They were much quieter than most merchant 
seamen ; there was no singing, little shouting, and 
the orders were given in a sharp, quick tone, like 
that used on board a man-of-war. We warped out 
of the harbour, and left the bay imder easy sail. 
All this time I saw nothing of the captain, or of 
the first mate. 

" What's your cargo V* asked I ; trying to get 
up a conversation with my taciturn friend. 

" Ask no questions, and you'll be told no lies." 

Oh ! I was rather sorry I had subjected my- 
self to this ; and wished I had been contented to 
have performed the voyage as other people would 
have done. We sailed fast, and had a fair wind, and 
before the sun had set' were out of sight of English 
land. How little I thought what a culprit I should 
be when next I saw those white cliffs, and that 
grey-green sea I As soon as we were out of sight 
of land the captain appeared on deck, and what 
was my astonishment when I recognised the still 
handsome face, and care-for-nobody expression of 
the villain Dashwood ? Unable to contain my 
fury I rushed at him, and would have struck him, 
but I recollected I was on board ship, and might 
be thrown overboard any moment by two of those 
determined fellows, and nobody be the wiser. I 
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was not 80 sooceflsfiil in my attempts at gOTeming 
my toogoid ; I assailed him with a voUqr of re- 
proaches, and upbraided him severely with his 
treacfaezous conduct 

'' Yillainl traitorr I ezdatmed ; '' have I found 
you at last ? We must fight I You have been my 
h^et'n enemy, and I will avenge him." 

^ Yefy fine talking T said the captain^ in the old, 
cool manner I so well knew. " Yeiy fine talking ! 
how do you propose to set about it V 

'^ Take off your coat» and 111 show you," I ex- 
claimed, nearly bursting with rage, and feeling my 
hands tingle with impatienca 

The most prudent plan would have been for me 
to have pretended not to recc^piise Dashwood at 
all, for I was entirely in his power now; but I 
f.^uever thought of prud^ice when my passions were 
rousedy and at that moment I felt that I would 
give my life with pleacure to have the satisfiAction 
of knocking his headagainst the bulwarka 

The detain gave me a contemptuous glance, and 
beckoned two of his men to come to ua 

^ Bring me a pair of bracelets," he said to one 
of them. 

'^ Ay, ay, sir.^ And to my horror he returned 
with a pair of handcufh. 

'^Put them over this gentleman's lily-white 
hands.'' 

^ My wrists were in a moment clasped in an iron 
embrace. 

" Now come below," said the captain ; and I was 
forced to follow him down the companion ladder. 
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We entered a cabiii so full of the fumes of 
tobacco, that it was as if we were walking into a 
cloud 

Merton was lying on the starboard berth, smok- 
ing. He had grown into a dissipated-looking 
yoimg man, but he had not lost the jovial smile 
that had won my heart in olden days. 

^^ HuUo, father i what are you tormenting that 
poor fellow for? How are you?' turning on hk 
side, but not offering to get up. ^ How are you, 
Mend John t' 

" Hold your tongue, Merton ; you're too fond of 
talking. I want to say a word to our friend. 
Now listen to me, John Ayhner. Tou are on 
board my ship, and must knock under, so you may 
as well do it at onoe. How much money have 
. you got on board V 

I mentioned the sum, for I knew my luggage 
might ea^y be searched, and all I possessed taken 
away. I was obliged to give up k^s, and explain 
where my cash was, and words cannot express the 
rage and humiliation I exp^enced at seeing Mer- 
ton and his faHier coolly counting over and divid- 
ing my propaijy. 

^ Give him a little sum bac^, father," said the 
ever-considerate Merton. ^' It wont do to let him 
land penniless on a foreign shore.'' 

^' He ought to think himself lucky if he lands 
anywhere,^' replied the fath». ^He would have 
been food iix fishes by this time if he had insulted 
anybody else as he has me.'' But he courteously 
returned me a part of my own property. 
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I had come abundantly supplied with money, for I 
did not know how long I might remain abroad, and 
the sum returned to me by the Dashwoods would 
suffice until I could write home for a remittance ; 
but it was most provoking to be robbed in this 
manner ; and I stood biting my lips and tongue 
with vexation, and bitterly regretting my hair- 
brained folly in placing myaelf within the power 
of such men. After this enormity, the captain 
turned to me with a smile, and said, — 

" Now, friend John, will you promise to behave 
yourself civilly ?" 

I was too sulky to answer. 

" Tou had better," continued the captain ; ^' be- 
cause if you get mutinous, there are irons, and 
loaded pistols also," and he pointed to the bulk- 
heads, which were ornamented with arms of all 
sorts — muskets, bayonets, tomahawks, and pistols. 
" You see we are well provided ; but I'll just give 
you a hint which you'll do well to take. Now I 
advise you to forget that there ever was such a 
person in the world as Dashwood. I am not him ; 
I have nothing to do with him. My name is Bey- 
nolds, so is Morton's; and you needn't mention 
that you ever met me before, or ever heard of me. 
The first time you do, youll get a bullet through 
your head ; so keep your weather-eye open, and look 
out for squalls. Now, if you'll promise to behave 
yourself, I'll take those bracelets off." 

I nodded my head, for I was still too angry to 
speak, and I was soon released from durance. 

" Now you may do as you like," said the cap- 
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tain ; " for we m&h to treat you like a gentleman, 
and you can alwaya mess with Merton and me, 
especially after the handsome payment' you' have* 
given us.'* 

Very kind, certainly ! But I resolved to have 
9S little to do with them as possible. My blood 
boiled at the sight of them. I went to my own 
cabin, and lay down in my berth in weariness and 
disgust. The vessel was cutting fast through the 
waves, but I had no heart to go on deck ; the 
pleasure I had promised myself from the voyage 
was entirely spoilt, and I knew^ not what might 
happen to me before I arrived at my destiniation. 
In an hour or two my door was rudely burst open, 
and Merton stood before me. 

" A sudden appearance,'' said he ; " and one not 
very welcome, I fear. But I knew you would riot 
admit me, unless I took French leave." 

"You're right,'' I said. **I don't want to have 
anything to do with you. YouVe done us harm 
enough already." 

" I know it," said Merton. " By-the-bye, what 
a blessed, old innocent your father is. He might 
have caught us twice if he had only set to work a 
little quicker; but he is as easily gulled as a 
child." 

I was exasperated. 

" Don't insult me, Merton ; I am in your power ; 
but take care, for I may do you an injury, even 
though I were to be hanged for it afterwards." 

" Nonsense, nonsense !" said Merton, in his old 
coaxing way ; " don't throw your friends away in 

VOL. II. N 
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thatfiihion ; Fm nofe so Wl as I look ; bttides, Tm 
not the princtiMd ia tfais affidr* Da be neaaopablg 
and juBt^ and talk ihe awfeter over qinedy." 

The tone of his voice, the expression of Us &m, 
all renaznded me «o much of thedagnwhea he had 
sock coaplete aaoaidanqir over me, ihat ixocoBr 
seioiisly I agaaai yidded to his infineiioa. 

""Dm't he aknned ai the liitlte inddeBt Oafc 
happened jost now," be ooatinued; '4t was ooljr 
to fri^tfifL ytm, I dare sqr. TU get tbemeney hack 
for joa hefose you laad. So. duMr ap^ old boy." 

^It's not the moBey,'' I cried; ''it's the ww^ 
you've dieappomted me aU ray life ; yea ase so 
shallowy 80 ^ 

" And what are yoiv pray t* said Mertoii, witi^ 
a peeoliar lodL. 

I thoQ^t of Maryv ftnd felt that I had ao right 
to accuse any oneL 

"K&m eoidd y«i go and swindle lay good, 
kind old fothor in tke way yon hav&f' 

'^ It wasn't me. It was my &t]ier. Besides, 
he was foroed to do it* The imfortiniate have no 
choice. Oh, John, you have sever known what ii 
is to be po(» J' 

^ I don't call tide heimg poor^ Yoa have XEUb- 
naged to fit out a pirate^ or a slaver, or something 
of the sort'* 

^ Stuff! Do yousappoaa eveiy rakish-looking 
vessel is a pirate or a shiver ? This ship is nothing 
but a poor old fruiterei; and h^ timbers are as 
rott^a as ever they can be. It will be a mercy if 
we don!t all go down bodily when we get into the 
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Bay, if we haye any wind. And my fiither is a 
lunatic in the matter of canying <m ; nothing 
stops him." 

" I widi to heavens I had never come on board. 
I certainly never would, if I had caught a glimpse 
of you, or your fstther." 

" Ah !" said Merton, with a knowing wink, ** we 
know better than to show ourselves, I can tell 
you. We're known in those parts ; and what on 
earth could possess my father to go there I can't 
imagine. We're partners, you know ; but I often 
suspect he does a little bit of underhand trading 
on his own account, and I tell him so too. He's 
sure to get caught one of these days^ if he goes on 
in this manner." 

" And a good job too," said I. " If you were 
both hanged, the world would be lid of two 
rogues." 

" Y^ true ; but rogues have a deal of cunning ; 
and even hanging sometimes wont kill them. Why, 
I had an uncle who was hanged once, but he ma- 
naged to slip the knot somehow, and, th<mgh making 
believe all the while to be dead, he was cut down 
by his friends, and half-an-hour afterwards was as 
drunk as a lord." 

And 60 Merton rattled on. It was of no use re- 
proaching him, for he turned everythix^ into a 
joke. He seemed to think his father's conduct to 
me the most amusing piece of humour that had 
ever been perpetrated ; and to look upon the at- 
tempted ruin of my father as a talented expedient,^ 
worthy of honourable mention. All conscientious^ 
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nesB seemed dead within him. I never met with 
a human being so utterly caUous to the sense of 
shame. There he stayed ; his self-esteem, no 
doabt, prompting him to think that his presence 
was, in spite of my asseverations^ highly acceptable 
to me ; and, do what I could, it was impossible to 
get rid of him. 

Do go away, Merton. I want to go to sleep.^ 
Sleep? sleep? why, bless me, you don't want 
to sleep, do you ? You're as bad as a marine. I 
knew a marine once who could sleep all round the 
clock. A funny fellow he was, too, in a great many 
ways. He came pestering i^e one day, wanting 
to know the name of a line-of-battle ship in the dis- 
tance. I told him the number of yards she carried, 
and desired him to multiply by the number of 
guns, and divide by the number of tons, and that 
then he would get the name of the ship, where 
she was from, and where she was bound. Do you 
know, the fool actually believed it, and set to work 
calculating in real, right earnest ? Now, as you really 
?Te so very sleepy, I'll go ; only just let me give you 
one piece of advice ; don't get obstreperous to my 
father, and talk about hanging, because he wont 
take it as patiently as I do. He thinks nothing of 
shooting a man, and killed a Lascar three weeks 
ago for being impertinent to him. I believe he 
has got his ears in the locker now.'' 

I thought this was only one of Merton's exag- 
gerations ; but, notwithstanding, could not repress 
a shudder of horror at hearing such an atrocity so 
coolly spoken of 
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: " What a barbarian you miist be to stand by 
and see such things !" 

" Oh ! one gets used to anything in time. It 
doesn't do to be over-nice. You should only just 
see what I've seen on board slave ships, and that 
k)rt of craft ; it s enough to make one's hair stand 
on end to think of it !" 

" Are you not afraid to tell me of these things, 
for fear I should inform against you T 

" Not a bit of it You are perfectly welcome to 
make what use you please of any intelligence you 
can pick up. Besides, if I was afraid, a bullet 
would settle you in less than no time, as my father 
says." And so smiling his old smUe. he left me 
to my unpleasant meditations. How often I 
thought of that line of Shakspeare's, — 

" A man may smile and smile, anu be a villain." 

The waves dashed up against tUe bulwarks ; the 
breeze was freshening ; mirth and jollity reigned 
in the main cabin ; they were drinking and singing 
there as the shades of night closed in, and one 
little star peeped down upon me through the ImlFs 
eye, as if it meant to say, " Poor soul ! you do not 
deserve it, but you shall, have one glimpse of 
heaven, even in the midst of all this depravity/' 

The night was passed in bitterness of soul ; and 
in the morning I conquered my pride so far as to 
go on deck and breathe the fresh air, — doubly 
grateful to me, after so many hours in a close cabin. 
A calm overtook us, and for some days we floun- 
dered in the chops of the Channel. 
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Daring this period, I was fbxeed to be tolerably 
sociable, for I should have gone mad had I beea 
left altogether to my own resoaroesi I neyer oould 
look upon the captain, it is tme, with any equani- 
mity, and he did not intrude himself much upon 
me ; but with Merton the case was different He 
was so utterly unconscious of having done any* 
thing wrong, that at last I b^an to persuade my- 
self that he was right ; and he so skilfully shifted 
the blame of all his nefarious transactions upon his 
ftther, that I felt, or tried to feel, that in reality he 
was much less guilty than I supposed him. He 
became necessary to me ; and we paced the deck 
«rm-in*arm, and talked of olden days, when we had 
been all in all to each other, until my old affection 
began to return ; and I could hardly believe he 
was not the same frank, amiable being I had at 
first deemed him. Things seemed to fall naturally 
into their old course; he regained the dominion 
over me amply by the extraordinarily light-hearted 
and jocular manner in which he looked upon every- 
thing ; and he amusedr me so much, that the days 
never seemed long, or the passage wearisome. We 
were not destined to spend the whole voyage in 
this tranquil manner. A breeze sprang up, and 
soon freshened into half a gale. I found that 
what Merton said was* perfectly true ; the captain's 
hobby was fast sailing, and nothing would please 
hhn but trying the speed of his vessd. She flew 
like a bird over the waves, but stiU nothing would 
induce him to shorten sail I felt convinced that 
the masts would soon go by the board if we went 
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on in this wagr ; and I veaturwi kmdij to lemcn- 
efcrate mgmat tiie foUy of aacnfidaig all ov livetto 
an absurd haicy^ 

laember flie stovy of Sr dcradcdbf and ihexEun 
^dM> iatafarad vilik liim f* 

^Yes^ I do,^ wBEiiBjr hxamet^ ^aad Zxameoilwr 
the £ftte of Sir Ckmdadej^ vhea lia di«rag«dei. 
ike advice gmn ban.*' 

^ Saj aaotiber woid, and m pat yon m mma^ 

I was ffllent iasBBdiatoly, for I lanem be uraidd 
think nothing of patting hn thveat in ezeoaiiion. 
My iaqiresnoniB^ that he wifihalf bitindoBted; for 
so man in his senseB would have cairied topsails in 
sach a gale. Wewteote gosagaiatKemendoiBpace; 
the sea was boiling and foaming ; clouds comis^ izp 
m the dfetinince propfaefiied nsbve wind; and the 
laaste ereaikfid imder the imght af eaanraa 

*^ I say, thu is gettrag xa&er ^lea wmese,*' jaid 
Ifjerton to me, as we tried to 49ieac^ ^azaalvvB by 
dunging to the fadwaika. 

'^ For Heaven's sake, iqpeBk to yeaer fa&er/' said 
I ; '^ he mast be mad to do this.'' 

The viad loared so loud, that I £d not Jsoar 
MexUm's answer; bat he went to his &theE. I 
did not hear what pasmd; both seemed aiigry; bat 
M^rfaon at last got has own way ; and I heari the 
woid given — *^ la gaff-tcpsaik f I oofold see that 
lleiton was much alarmed, and in a gveat hony 
to have ti» order obeyed ; sane of the tackle had 
g<rt fonl, and oneaf the crew went aloft to dear it. 
He was dow and awkwavd; and my firiaod, with a 
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furious gesture, bouidded up the ratlines to do it him-* 
8el£ He was careless in his movements, and near* 
sighted ; the vessel gave a tremendous lurch, and 
in one moment n^ poor friend was tossed off the 
rigging, and pr^pitated ii\to the black, roaring 
sea. His head must have struck against some* 
thing in the fall, ios he made no attempt to save 
himsel£ I heard a piercing, despairingcry ; I saw 
a black object borne away by the retreating waves ; 
presently it sunk, and the brilliant, fascinating, 
unprincipled Merton was no more. 

All this passed in less time than it takes to tell 
it I turned to look at the captain ; his face was 
white as death ; he seemed hardly conscious of 
what had happened, and utterly imable to give an 
order. 

Impelled by an irresistible impulse, I took upon 
myself to give the word of command to shorten 
sail, and heave-to ; and strange to say,, those wild, 
rough men obeyed me. In a moment of difficulty 
and terror it is always the strongest will that go- 
verns. " Lower the cutter !" I shouted, but this 
time unavaiUngly. The men: said it was an im- 
possibility that the boat could live in such a. sea. 
In these last few moments the gale had risen sur-. 
prisingly, as if on purpose to frustrate our efforts. 
I would have willingly risked my life to save the 
friend of my childhood, but I could get no; one to 
accompany me. " He's gone, sir ; it's of no use," 
said a man with a better countenance and gentler- 
manners than the rest ; '^ we can do nothing for 
him.'' The captain was completely sobered by the 
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loss of his son. He sank on the deck wiUi 
a gesture of despair ; all his courage and briavado 
was gone ; and at first I' thought he was 
dying. Affection for Merton was the only soft 
part remaining in the character of that reckless 
man. At last he roused himself, and calling the 
second mate, desired him to take command of the 
vessel, and to bring her into port as quickly as 
possible. Then he descended into his own cabin, 
and slammed the door after him with such violence, 
that we could hear it even amidst the howling of 
the storm. That was a fearful and a melancholy 
night, and terrible it must have been to the soul of 
that miserable man. In spite of the injuries he 
had done us, I could not help thinking of him and 
pitying him, as he lay there all alone without a 
comforter and without a hope. I would willingly 
have gone to him, but I was uncertain what re- 
ception I might meet with. Some souls rejoice in 
being pitied ; others fly to solitude like wounded 
birds, content if they can only hide their griefs from 
others more fortunate than themselves. I sus- 
pected the captain belonged to the latter class, and 
therefore forbore to intrude upon him. The wind 
abated the next morning, but the sea was trem- 
bling and rolling almost as much as it had done 
during the storm. The ship presented a scene of 
the greatest discomfort and confusion. Many of 
the spars were damaged, and the headsails were 
torn to ribands ; much property below was broken 
and destroyed, and a spirit of ill-humour, gloomi- 
ness, and discontent reigned amongst the crew* 
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How r missed the voice and the smile that would 
hare made light of all this ; the cheerful spirit 
that wotdd have thro\m a jest in the midst oi 
tiiat Bulky, bearish group of men, and made them 
laugh in spite of themselves I I could hardly be- 
lieve that Morton was gone beneath those defiant 
blue waves that tossed up and down, rejoicing in 
their strength ; and I leant over the side of the 
vessel and gazed down into the depths, as if I ex* 
pected to see the merry face and curling hair start 
firom them, and resume the play of life. Only thia 
time yesto'day he was standing beside me, re* 
counting some wild prank or hairbreadth escape, 
and planning future adventures ! 

The rest dl the voyage was very unpleasant to 
me. The captain had not attempted to rouse 
himself from his savage state of grief, but re- 
mained in his own cabin, indulging in copious 
draughts oi brandy. I believe he drank himself 
into a state of insensibility. The crew, no longer 
under the eye of Merton, were rough and uncivil ; 
and when the blue hills of Spain rose before me, I 
experienced a feeling of intense relie£ A new life 
lay before me ; new friends, new hopes, new joys, 
and a new country. I would forget all that had 
happened, and throwmg myself into the arms of 
my friend Carlos, would adopt his way of life, and 
carve out for myself a glorious future — ^the future 
of my dreams ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HABA.QUITA. 

It iras mih SO feelings of f^ret that Z badeadiea 
io l^e long, rakish vessel that had a<toM2fted my 
admiration at first sight I heard nodiing irhat- 
ever of the money stolen from me ; and landed 
dipfded in resonroes, bat not dispirited, for I 
relied on the hospitality of my friei^ Oarlos. 
Before I proceed fiutiitf with my own story, I 
may as well say lliat I afterwards discovered my 
suspicioiis regarding Captain Bai^wood s vessel to 
have been well founded. She was a slav^, well 
known on the coast of Africa, aaeid did a little 
contrabsaid merchandize ako. I never dscovered 
what business she had in the port where I was 
lounging on the day of my ill^'ated embaxkatioii, 
nor what induced the captain to ventm:^ so im- 
pnidently near those he had injurod. I ascer- 
tained long aftM'wards that the vessel never ae- 
complished that voyage in safety : Ihe ill-fortune 
that attended her outset followed her to its dose, 
and under the dominion of a dranken commander 
and an insubordinate a^ew, she rami have sunk 
beneath the waves, for she was nearer heard of 
more. This was the end of my pattern hero — of 
the man I had so much admired, and wished to 
imitate. The voyage seemed like a terrible vimon ; 
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and for a time I could only ima^e that I had met 
with Merton and his father in my dreams ; but 
those raking masts and that red ensign were still 
in the bay, and proved to me that all I had suf- 
fered was only tootrua The white town, the 
native place of my friend^ lay before me ; it was 
so dazssling in the sunlight, I could hardly look at 
it, though green balconies and green blinds relieved 
the monotony of its appearance ; the sea was in- 
tensely blue before it, and the sky deeply azure 
above it. It was a new, cheerful, and exciting 
scene ; and I felt that even I, with my blighted 
hopes and uneasy conscience, might in time be 
happy here.. My first care was to find out the 
house of my friend This was not difficult, for he 
had given me ample instructions concerning its 
whereabouts ; and my frequent voyages and con- 
verse with men of many climes had kept up my 
knowledge of languages, and particularly of 
Spanish. I was not long, therefore, in finding out 
the residence of Carlos and his mother. It was a 
modest dwelling, I thought, by no means equal to 
their rank ; but I did not know then that forerign 
nobles do not keep up appearances in the sump- 
tuous style of those belonging to our own land. 
The lower windows were grated, and heavy doors 
guarded the entrance to the courtyard, one of 
which was open, and allowed me to see the tesse^ 
lated pavement) and the fountain Carlos had 
spoken of How well I could appreciate his 
emotions, as, trembling with joyous expectation, he 
entered those quiet precincts to claim and to find a 
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parent ! I, too, was little less agitated, for I knew 
I. was sure of an enthusiastic welcome. I felt such 
confidence in Carlos, that, though we had been 
separated for so > many years, I counted upon his 
affection as securely as upon my own mother's, and 
I. expected to find a second mother in his. What 
was my disappointment, then, on being told by the 
porter that both were absent at Madrid, and would 
probably not return for a fortnight II felt chilled 
and dispirited ; it is true they knew not of my 
coming, but I felt as if Carlos ought to have 
known, ought to have been expecting me. My 
pleasant project for taking him by surprise had 
failed, and I despondingly took my way to other 
quarters of the town, where I might find a cheap 
lodging, and wait his arrival. I wrote to England 
for remittances ; also indited a long letter to 
Mary, telling her that her cruelty had driven me 
abroad to die in a foreign land ; and sent an ac- 
count to my father of the melancholy end of 
Merton Dashwood, and of the manner in which I 
had been treated by him and his father. By the 
time I received the answer to two of these letters 
(for to Mary's no reply was vouchsafed), my 
thoughts were veiy differently occupied. 

I spent that day in exploring the town. I went 
to the cathedral, and tried to trace the spot where 
Carlos had found his mother. I mounted the 
rocks that stretched out into the bay, and watched 
the feluccas sailing to and fro. I stood at the 
corners of the street, and gazed upon the pic- 
turesque costumes and handsome faces of the 
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pnwera-by, who tamed in aatoiiifliiment to lode at 
the gxare, pale "Rnglifthinanj who seemed to have 
iiothingto do amoDgst that crowd of 8tEaDg€f& And 
when I had done all tiiis, I went to the public 
walk, and mii^led with the sannterMB there. It 
was evening, and many beantifal beings were pacing 
up and down amongst the omnge and myrtle-trees ; 
the mysterious mantilla making th^ lovdiness 
still more attractive, and the soft strains of tb^ 
magnificent language mingling with that peculiar 
sound caused by the gestures of their fians, which 
spoke another language only understood l^ the 
initiated. I gave myself up to the beauty of this 
sc^ie, and lounged at the upper end of the walk, 
feasting my eyes and ears, and trying to fixget 
Oakwood, Little Dale, JFrampton, and eTerything 
I had suffered* A sense of peace and enjoyment^ 
to whidi I had l<»ig been a stranger, stdLe over m^ 
and in a little while I had forgotten all my caiesf, 
and remained only sensible to the most poetical 
impressions. Presently my attention was airested 
by a most interestii^ group. A gentleman in the 
Spanish unif<»rm, decorated with orders, ap- 
proached. He was a veneraUe-looking 'peisum, 
a thorough soldier; and as he passed he was 
greeted with profound respect by the bystanders. 
But, venarable as he was, the figure by his side 
possessed a far greater attraction in my eye& 
Never, never did I behold anything more surpass- 
ingly beautiful ; she was an embodiment of perfect 
grace and superb loveliness ; and as she came near 
me I felt almost awed by the approach of so much 
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beaaty. How aball I describe lier? I cannot. 
That moment I felt what it was to love. I loved 
passionately^ with my whole heart and my whcde 
soul, and then I feh how mistaken I had been in 
fEincying myself in love before. What I had £dt 
for Mary and for Emmeline was but a paaang 
fiuicy— a temporary fEuscmation, kept up and aug* 
mented by other feelings, sucL as ambition in the 
case of Emmeline, and hatred of George in the case 
of Mary ; but now, for the first time, my whole 
soul was in captivity, and I knew that my fate hung 
upon one human being. It was a terrible feeling, 
aud yet a joyful one ; a strange new sensation of 
unutterable happiness, and yet of intense sus- 
pense. On, on she went, so slowly, so gracefully, 
never thinking what a tumult she had excited in 
my breast ; her beautiful eyes bent on the ground, 
after having been turned for a moment upon me. 
She was not like all the other Spanish ladies, for 
there is a great sameness in Andalusian beauty. 
That glossy black hair, those eternal large liquid 
black eyes, fascinate at first, but soon pall upoti the 
stranger; he longs for some expression, some 
mobility of countenance, and would willingly have 
less beauty and more variety. There was no such 
fault to be found with the lovelinei^ that had so 
fascinated iae. She combined the charms of north 
and south ; her fair, clear complexion reminded 
me of England ; her large dark brown eyes were 
full of fire and animation, and yet the graceful 
Spanish languor was not wanting ; and the dignity 
of her demeanour spoke of ancient grandee de^scent. 
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^'She must have had an English mother," 
thought ly as I passed the other ade of the trees, 
in order that^ by £E»ter walking, I might see her 
again as she approached the lower end, for there 
was something about her which forbade me to 
make my admiration too apparent She per* 
ceived me, though, and must have seen what was 
passing in my mind, for she turned to the officer 
by her side and said, — 

''Let us go home, father ; it is growing late." 

" Father !" Then the old man was not her 
husband. This was a satisfeustory discovery, at any 
rate. 

'' Nonsense, llAaraquita^" was the reply. '' What 
will Fernando say? You know he will be off 
guard directly, and will be sadly disappointed if he 
does not find you here." 

My ears were very quick, and my sense of 
hearing was sharpened by my anxiety, so every 
syllable of their conversation was audible to me. 
A shade of sadness and of sdom passed over those 
beautiful features, and she replied, — 

" If Fernando wishes for our society, he knows 
where to seek us ; it is his office to wait upon me, 
and not mine to attend upon him. Besides, he has 
no claim upon me." 

" The old pride again," replied the father. 
" You know how ardently he and his family desire 
an alliance with our house, and I would I could 
induce you to listen with a more favourable ear to 
his " 

Here they turned, and went up the walk again. 
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So there was evidently a lover in the case ; but a 
lover whose addresses were not acceptable to thid 
proud beauty* 

I turned to one of the bystanders, and said, — 

^' Can you tell me the names of the officer and 
lady who have jxmt passed V 

** Don Antonio Velasquez, the commandant of 
the garrison, and his daughter, Donna Maraquita/' 

** She is very beautiful" 

" You may say so, indeed. She is the fairest 
beauty in the province, and as good as she is beau^ 
tiful. Never a morning passes but what she may 
be seen on her knees before the image of our 
Blessed Lady praying for the ships in the offing, 
and for all poor, distressed souls. And the poor 
have never had a truer friend." 

^' ^he is fairer than most of your Spanish beau- 
ties. Was her mother a native of the north V 

'^ Her mother was an Englishwoman, and Don 
Antonio has never ceased to grieve for her ; his 
only caire and comfort is this daughter.'' 

My informant continued speaking loudly in 
praise of Donna Maraquita and her father, whom 
he* eulogized as one of the bravest generals of 
Spain. I was bound to the spot, for I could not 
leave it whilst she who had so captivated me re- 
mained. In a little while, two persons joined the 
general and his daughter. One was a young man^ 
handsome and engaging in manner, but with an 
expression that prejudiced me against him at once. 
He was in the uniform of the Spanish guards, and 
looked a thorough soldier, until one studied his 
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coaiitwMuiee, and I aooa saw than enoi^ to make 
me didike lam. He oooU nai kokaigr oneatmiglift 
in the face ; his eyes were sly and lesdeas ; and ke 
seemed as if continaally endespfouring to hide his 
leal diancter iram otkena^ if not from kimaell 
He approached Donna Maiaqnita with an ur of 
loveilike hasten wMdi I eoold pesoeive to be nn- 
eero, and sinceve also was the ooldness witk whidhi 
she receiyed him. The other penoii, I supposed 
from the likeness to be his fiitheE. He was not in 
mufbrm, but in the national cnstmnftj which at 
thai time waa only affected 1^ those <^ the no- 
bility who despised diange and held to the ways 
of their {aAheis, the rest malring way gmdaallyfor 
the French faHhiena His eoantenance was moce 
open and honest than that of his aon, bnt fieroe 
and nnoompramising. It bore an impress of al- 
most savage beauty ; and whilst I gaaed iqpon it my 
thonghts were carried away to the days of the did, 
and the old confficis with the Moors. He engaged 
Don Antonio in ccmversation, whilst his son en- 
deavonzed to ingratiate himsdf with the latter's 
beautiful daughter. 

<<That is Don lago BaUastnos,'' said the eoat' 
municatiTe person to whcHn I had before aj^ed 
far informatioDy ^ and the young man is his son, 
Don Fonando. They both belong to our higjbest 
nobiUtyi and Don lago is prouder than Lucifa: 
liimjMlf^ I wonder he cosadesoends to toead the 
same earth with those of commoner descent. 
Watdbi him, now, as he lifts his hand to his som- 
brero, and greets that lady passing on the other 
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side I He thinks he has done her greet honour^ 
and yet die is a rdation of the Queen." 

^ Can you tdl me where the English consul 
]i¥6s ?" I asked. 

''May I ask, in zetom, whether you haye any 
partietdar business with him ?" 

I thought this inquiry rather impertinent ; but 
as I ¥ras in a hurry to have myqi^^stion answered, 
and this man seemed to know ever3rthing, I consi- 
dered that I should get my curiosity satisfied all 
the sooner by satisfying his. So I replied that I 
was anxious to obtain to introduction to the lead- 
ing people of the towiiy and in particular to the 
commandant of the garrison. 

'' Ah I you have been fiascinated by the lovely 
daughter, I suspect You will wond^ at my 
questioning you ; but now I wiU tell you that I am 
the British consul/' And he drew himself up with 
an air of conscious dignity. *' Excuse me for 
ascertaining your business before I acknowledged 
this, but really we are applied to on the most 
trivial matters, and have to waste our time over 
the insignificant disputes of merchant captains 
continually. Had I found your business of this 
nature, I should have been tempted stiU to conceal 
my office ; but as it is, you are welcome to any ser- 
vice I can render you. I am well acquainted 
with. Bon Ydasquez and his daughter, and can 
easily present you to them. Hay I beg you to 
take my arm, and accompany me to where they 
stand?" 

I did as desired, and to my unutterable joy 
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found myself opposite the object of mj devotion. 
I soon foond that my friend the consul was one 
of that silly class of people who think their own 
characters greatly depend upon the rank of their 
associates. He therefore introduced me to the 
commandant and his daughter as an English gen- 
tleman of rank abroad on his travels, and anxious 
to make acquaintance with the best Spanish 
society. He seemed to think that I should respect 
him highly, when I saw on what friendly terms he 
was with them ; and that they, in their turn, 
would appreciate him mor^^ for his acquaintance- 
ship with a distinguished English traveller. Don 
Antonio and his daughter received me kindly, 
complimented ine on my knowledge of Spanish, 
and presented me to Fernando and his father, 
neither of whom seemed pleased at the interrup- 
tion. 

Don lago scarcely deigned to bow, and F^nando 
looked daggers at me as I placed myself by the 
nde of Maraquita. She seemed glad to have some 
one to speak to besides her scowling lover, and 
entered gaily into conversation with me, asking me 
many questions about England, a country in which 
she evidently took great interest. Fernando tried 
to join in the conversation, but he knew nothing of 
the subjects we were discussing, and was soon re- 
duced to silence. Nothing, however, would induce 
him to leave us; and he remained, keeping a 
sullen guard over us both, whilst his Bather was 
still engaged in earnest conversation with Velas- 
quez. Here, on the first day of my arrival in a 
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foreign land, I found new interests, a new world, a 
new future, and a new love ! I, who a few hours 
before had thought myself desolate ! I forgot my 
disappointment about Carlos > I forgot where he 
was, or when he was coming back ; I never 
thought of asking for his address or of writing to 
him, but I threw myself with all the impetuosity 
of my nature into the new scenes that opened be- 
fore me, into a new range, of feelings, more en- 
grossing than any I had ever experienced, and let 
myself glide unresistingly down the current. It 
was time for the party to separate. There was to 
be a tertulia at the commandant's house that 
evening, and to my great joy I was invited to join 
the guests. These parties are unceremonious and 
sociable gatherings of friends, and not magnificent 
entertainments ; and during the evening I was. 
much with Maraquita^ and the more I saw of her, 
the more enthralled I became. Fernando was 
there also, and tried in vain to attract her atten* 
tion. She was polite to him, but nothing more ; 
and I saw that her father's remonstrance on the 
Alameda had had the opposite effect to what he 
desired. In my vanity, I attributed this partly to 
my presence ; if I had known the truth sooner, how. 
much misery might I not have been spared ! My 
friend the consul was. there also, flitting about, his 
hat under his arm, paying attention to all, and 
evidently thinking himself a great man amongst 
them. I have not described the commandant's 
house nor the numerous guests, for, in truth, I saw 
but little. I was entirely engrossed with Mara- 
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quita^ and knev nothing of what was passing 
acoond. 

She, on her party did not reject my attentiona 
The novelty of them pleased her, pei^ps.; at any 
rate, she seemed glad of anything that would en- 
gross her, and be an excuse for ignoring the eada* 
tenoe of Fernando, who hovered about^ casting evil* 
minded glances upon me, and beseedung ones 
upon her. I was flattered and exhilarated by ber 
apparent preference, and exaiied myself more and 
more to be acceptable to her. I was sorry for 
Fernando ; but ibe consdousness that I possessed 
a rival only rendered me more anxious to succeed 
in my object.. How pleased Gados would be i^ by 
the time we tnet^ I diould have obtained a beautiful 
Spanish wife I This would bind me entirely to hia 
country, and I might live here in affluence for what 
would be in England but a very moderate incomeu 
With my usual rapidity I built a charming castie 
in the air, and pictured to myself a deligfatiul re* 
treat in the midst of orange and myrtle-treea^ 
adorned by the presence of this beautiful being, 
wd enHvened by the fiieudship of Carlos. This 
would be better than any English farmhouse! 
Here would be no need for industry, thrift, or any 
vulgar English virtues ; we should dream away a 
delicious existence, and live a life of romance^ I 
felt that here I could submit to a quiet life, for 
everything was strange and romantic, and the com* 
monest daily details would furnish food for thought 
and poetry. But the guests were departing; I 
lingered till the last, but could find no reasonable 
pretext for remaining longer. 
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'' When fiihall I Bee you again T* I whispered to 
Maraquita^ as I pressed her haad. 

" To-mocEOWy oa the Alameda^ at half-past biz/' 
she replied, in a tone of encooragemeDt. 

The sweetest thoughts visited me as I walked 
home to my bnmble lodging, and I gazed on the 
moonlit scene before me and aronnd me with the 
admiration of a jnlgrim who has found at last the 
country of his hope& Dreamily I tzareised the 
streets, in no hurry to retire to rest, and prolonged 
my walk for the purpose of enjoying the pleasant 
reflections the events of that evening had called 
forth. Presently I heard footsteps behind me. I 
wasevidently being followed and watched. Alarmed 
by this thought, I turned^ and saw a figure, enve- 
loped in a cloak, walking stealthily behind me. 
There was somethii^ in his hiuad, which shone in 
the moonlight like steeL I shuddered as I recalled 
the tales I had beard of Spanish jealousy and 
assassination, and determined to confront this 
cowardly spy, for such I deemsd him. I was un- 
armed, but felt no fear, for I deemed a coward like 
this unworthy the apprehension of an honest man. 
So I stopped suddenly, and confronted him. I 
thought he might turn out to be a hired assassin, 
bribed by Don Fernando to get quietly rid of the 
obscure stnuager who had come between him and 
his hopes. I had read of such things, and my ima- 
gination was prepared to give a romantic turn to 
everythiDg that happened. But it was Fernando 
himself who stood before me, a malignant smile on 
his lip8> and a cunning expression in his eyes. I 
no loDger saw the dagger ; it was concealed under 
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lus cloak. I felt certain he had meditated some 
foul play, and resolved to tax him with it. 

^ So/' said I, '' this is Spanish oonrtesj ! — ^to ac- 
company a stranger home with a poniard in the 
hand ! It was fortunate for you I discovered you 
in time, for I was on the point of drawing forth a 
loaded pistol and aiming at your head." 

This was an untruth, but I felt it necessary to 
my own preservation that he should believe I car- 
ried arms. 

^'Excuse me,'' faltered the culprit. '^I was 
hastening to overtake you, that I might have the 
supreme pleasure of accompanying you to your 
abode. I always carry arms at night, ^for these 
streets are infested by robbers, and the police are 
by no means active." 

I was obliged to accept his excuses, though in 
reality I was by no means convinced that he had 
Qot had some sinister design in following me. He 
still walked by the side of me, and there we were, 
two imwilling companions, two chance acquain- 
tances, hating each other already from the bottom 
of our hearts.. 

We were silent for a few minutes, and I won- 
dered to what this strange interview would tend. 
At last,. Fernando began talking of Velasquez and 
his daughter, and launched forth into extrava- 
gant praises, of the latter. I saw he wished to draw 
out my opinion, so I merely assented to all he said,, 
and put forth no remarks of my own. 

"Ah! you have not known her as long as I 
liave," he continued ; " we have been intimate for 
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years. We were brought up together, and destined 
for each other. Erom our earliest infancy our 
parents had decided upon our union, and year after 
year I find more reason to congratulate myself upon 
that decision. Am I not the most fortunate of 
beings to possess the love of one so perfect V 

I assented, though I doubted his assertion. The 
behaviour of Maraquita that evening, her encou- 
lagement of me, a perfect stranger, and her appa-* 
rent oblivion of the existence of my confident com- 
panion, did not look much like love. I thought 
that all he said was probably an invention intended, 
to divert me from my purpose, so I quietly listened 
as he continued, — 

<< My fate has been more fortunate than that of 
most true lovers^ for I have the father's consent 
and approbation, and the mother also, before she 
died, approved of our union — Heaven rest her 
soul !" and the pious Spaniard crossed himself, and 
bowed as we passed a little image of the Virgin in 
a niche with a lamp burning before it I felt quite 
provoked at his audacity, and could not help 
saying,— 

^' She did not seem very warm towards you this 
evening." 

^' You are right* She is capricious, and tries my 
patience often; but I understand her, and know 
that these are all signs of love. You are young in 
these matters, probably, and know not how to read 
the eyes of Spanish women, nor see how those they 
love best are often the most severely tried, whilst 
strangers and indifferent persons are for a moment 
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elevated to a oonndefatioii th^ have no right to 
expect^ and cannot hope to last** 

'^ That lemaans to be proTed,? and I. ''There 
aie ezoeptiona to eveiy mla" 

The Spaniard took no notioe of my lemark, but 
contintied, — 

^Tboge of oar nation who are thwarted in these 
matters never £ul to take a terrible revenge. The 
offender is watched, pursued for months perhaps, 
but never escapes. Several instanoes of this have 
happened in our provinoe lately. One in parti* 
cular, I remember, when a lover watched his rival 
coming from Mass^ and stabbed him in broad day- 
light" 

" And was he not apprehended and brought to 
trial?" I asked, well knowing for what purpose 
this history was told me* 

'' Oh no," he answered. *' The assaasin was power- 
ful, and well known in the neighbourhood, whilst 
the murdered man was only an obscure adventurer. 
But this is only one among a score of smilar oc- 
currence& In some instances, absence for two or 
three days is all that is necessary, and the avenger 
can return unmolested to his native town.'' 

I was not given to fear, but I could not help fed- 
ing rather uncomfortable at being told such horrid 
stories by a man who hated me, and was moreover 
armed ; especially as we were walking through a 
dimly lighted town, and few people were about. 
Besides, I was certain he had meditated an attack 
upon me, and was only kept from perpetrating it 
by the feilsehood I had told. For the friture I re- 
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solved never to go unaxmed, for I suspected this 
man to be a coward, and thought he would be 
easily kept in order by the knowledge that he had 
to deal with a brave man. I did not choose him 
to know where I lodged, though he seemed deter- 
mined to accompany me, so stopped short some 
little distance from the house where I abode, and 
bowing low, I said, " My lodgings are not far dis- 
tant: I have the honour to wish you a good 
evening." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JEALOUSY. 

It may be easily imagined that I did not fail to 
keep my appointment with Maraqnita the next 
evening. Fernando s covered threats rather ex- 
citedf my rivalry than quenched it, and I resolved 
to spare no pains in my efforts to supplant him. 
Not that my love needed any other motive to serve 
as fuel, for it was passionate and unextinguishable ; 
and I could think of nothing but the happy mo- 
ment, in which, as I felt confident, the beauti- 
ful Spaniard would consent to be mine. Had I 
not succeeded twice, when my ardour was not by 
any means so great ; and should I fail now that 
my soul was thoroughly taken captive? Alas! 
I had yet to learn that it is easier to be loved, when 
we are ourselves untouched by the flame, than, 
when heart, soul, and mind are bound up with the 
smile of one being. In the first case, we have the 
full control of our words and actions ; in the last, 
we are carried about by the winds and waves of 
our passion. 

Maraquita was a very different being from Mary, 
or from Emmeline. There was none of the com- 
monplace good-humour, the housewifely vh-tues, 
the plain good-sense of the former, none of the 
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sarcastic merriment, the literary tastes, or the 
restless temperament of the latter; but all was 
quiet, composed, dignified, and mysterious. She 
did not talk much, but what she said had a pe- 
culiar beauty ; partly produced by the softness of 
her native tongue, partly by the sweetness of her 
voice. She seemed to have but small acquaintance 
with books, and still less with foreign countries ; 
and this was shown in the quaintness of her re* 
marks, and the curiously simple questions she 
asked me. What a mind is here to be developed, 
thought 1 1 What a delightful task to instruct 
this paragon of beauty and grace in something, be^ 
sides the language of the fan, and the mysteries of 
Spanish flirtations I And'she is so eager for infer* 
mation, which these dark-eyed, scowling cavalier^ 
who think of nothing but sere:)ades and petty 
feuds, are utterly unable to afford her. It will be 
a blessed fate for her to marry a sensible, well-in* 
formed Englishman. But I am anticipating the 
•course of my reflections, for Maraquita was «o 
reserved, that it was some days before I advanced 
-thus far in my estimate of her character. We met 
that evening. Fernando was there also. I re* 
solved to be more cautious than I had been the 
previous evening, and did not devote myself so ex* 
•clusively to Maraquita. I was satisfied for the 
present with having, as- 1 thought, established a 
mutual understanding between us ; and feared, not 
the jealousy of Fernando, but the suspicions of 
Don Antonio, which might be roused, if I allowed 
my purpose to become too apparent. So I did not 
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prevent Fenumdo from beatiiig his share in the 
oonvenation; and sometimes left him entiiely 
master of the field, whilst I endeayoored to ingia- 
tiate m jBelf with the £sither, and propitiate the 
haughty Don lago, who walked by his side. But 
not a word oonld I get firom the saperdlioiis 
grandee, whose pride was rendered more ccm- 
spicuons by the frank and soldier-like bearing of 
the commandant ; and I gave up the attempt in 
despair, and devoted myself entirely to the latter. 
I foond him a man worth trying to please; he 
was kind to me, as being an Englishman, and a 
countryman ot his wife ; and we entered into con- 
versation, entirely regardless of the cold looks cast 
on me by our haughty companion, who took good 
care, however, not to interrupt the t^e^Ute, 
whidi was going on behind us. I did not object 
to Femando's being with Maiaquita, for I saw she 
did not like him. Had she shown partiality for 
him, I should have tried to spoil their conversation 
immediately — so selfish is love ! Once as I glanced 
behind at them, Maiaquita beckoned me to her 
side. I abruptly broke off a sentence I was ad- 
dressing to her fiither, and joined her. It may 
well be imagined how this little incid^it flattered 
my vanity. What could be the cause of it? 
She must have a great value for my society, 
as she could not spare a little of it, ev^o. 
to her fathen The more obvious interpretation 
would have been, that she was heartily tired of the 
society of her unwelcome lover, and wished for a 
break to his wearisome conversation. But the 
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preference iros decujedly aacoiiraging, a&d my 
hopes rose high as the doad obscured Don Fer- 
nando's brow ; and I saw from his mneasy manner, 
that, in spite of his expressed contempt for me, he 
was fdiioufllj jealoiis. He endeavocured to conoeal 
it in the presence of Maraqnitay and addressed me 
in a bland and affaUe tone^ which, however, did 
not deceive ma Don Antonio again invited me to 
his house that evening ; and matters still went on 
in the same way. The next evening and the next 
w«ce spent in the same manner; for the noUe 
Spanish soldier was truly hosptabl^ and seemed 
to consider it a duty to make my stay agreeable to 
ma Fernando was nearly always there ; and his 
father often looked in and watched the amnse- 
m^its of the yoni^ people, with a grave and grim 
satisfaction. He evidently desired the alHanoe 
between his hoose and that of Don Antonio ; and 
thought that as long as his son was a constant 
guest, and a welcome friend of the faiher, all would 
go right at last. I know not whetiier Ydasqnez 
perceived my attentions to his daughter; they 
were checked by neither; and nothing prevented 
my indulging in the wildest hopes. I thought 
that as he had married an EngUsh wife, he could 
see no objection to his daughter manning an Eng- 
lish husband; and that now the Fates had de- 
creed that at lasfc I should be compensated for all 
my sufferinga The time drew near for the return 
of my friend Carlos and his mother. My thoughts 
were so engrossed, that^ I grieve to say, I did not 
look forward to this event with the pleasure I 
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oogtit to have felt I dreaded any change ; I was 
too happy in the present to wish for more ; and I 
feared lest some mitoward event should bring my 
happiness to an end. One eyening the guests had 
departed, and only Fernando and myself remained 
with Velasquez and his daughter. We had all 
been very merry, for the fierce Don lago was ab- 
sent^ and Femando's jealousy had been slumbering 
for a while. 

Suddenly an idea struck Don Antonio, who had 
not spoken for some minutes^ and his countenance 
lit up with pleasure, as he exclaimed, — 

^Why, Maraquita, Donna Dolores and Carloa 
will be here to-morrow. How long they have be^i 
away!" 

Maraqnita did not answer ; and, to my distress 
and astonishment^ I perceived a deep blush over* 
spread her lovely &ce. I had never heard the 
names of Carlos and his mother mentioned in this 
house, and therefore concluded that the families 
were not acquainted with each, other. I said 
nothing; but waited to see whether Fernando 
were as much annoyed as myself. 

^ Who is this Carlos?" he asked, quickly. 

" A friend of ours," replied the commandant ; 
^ and a very agreeable one toa He is a fine young 
man ; it is a pity he is not a soldier." 

** A friend of yours ? how is it I never heard of 
him?" continued Fernando, looking angrily at 
Maraqnita. 

" Because we made his acquaintance when you 
were in Mexico. EEis mother and he have been 
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at Madrid for some time. Did you never bear tfaid 
story of Donna Dolores and Our Blessed Lady of 
Battles r 

« No/' 

" I am surprised at that, for the priests have 
published it under the name of * The Reward of 
Prayer.' But I will tell it you, if you are not in a 
hurry to go ; and perhaps this English gentleman 
may be interested, for some of his nation had much 
to do with if 

And to my great amusement, he told us the his* 
tory of Carlos, as he had learnt it from this little 
book, which was evidently full of exaggerations 
and poetical licences. It made out that Carlos had 
been sold as a slave to a cniel English pirate, 
under whose treatment he would have died of 
starvation, had it not been for the kindness of a 
noble English family of the name of Telmero, and 
in particular of one of the sons, whose name was 
Juan, and who was to him as Jonathan was to 
David. These people rescued him from his op- 
pressor, and furnished him with funds to go back 
to Spain, where he arrived at last (after having 
been twice shipwrecked), to the intense joy of 
his mother, who had spent all these years in 
prayer for his return. There were romanti<i 
adventures mixed up with the tale, which not 
only did not, but could not have happened ; 
and I could not help smiling, as beneath this 
farrago of nonsense, I traced the thread of the 
real story. 

'^I think, father, you have not quite got the 
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light histocy of Don Carloe's adventurefi,'' Mara- 
quita said, gently. 

" How, child r replied the father. " It is all in 
Father Hieronimo's book.'' 

*' Yery likely ; but Don Carlos says himself that 
many things in that bode are exaggerated, and he 
laughed much when I showed it him. He has 
often told me the true stoiy, and it had nothing in 
it about pirates or shipwrecks, except just at the be- 
ginning, where there was a wreck certainly, for the 
ship blew up ; but the people who picked him up, 
he said, were very good to him, for they gave him 
a home until he was of an age to seek his 
friends." 

<< But then the story of the fiiendship was'tniei 
certainly ; for Carlos speaks often of some English- 
man to whom he is much attached, and he onoe 
told me he expected a visit from him some day. 
What was the name ? Juan Telmero, the book 
says.'' 

'^All wrong,'' said Maraquita. ''It was some 
name like Elmer, only that is not quite it." 

I had hitherto listened in silence, wondering to 
what all this would tend, but I now thought I 
might derive some advantage from being the friend 
who had stood by Carlos in his troubles. So I in- 
terrupted them with the question, — 

** Are you sure his name was not Aylmer, John 
Aylmer f ' 

" That is it," she replied. " But how did you 
know ?" 
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*' I am the yerj person, and I have come to see 
Don Carlos." 

^^You? youl Bot I thought your name was 
Oakwood." 

I had, in truth, assumed the name of Oakwood 
on my arriyal in Spain/ because I thought it 
sounded better, and also because I wished to 
banish that of Aylmer, under which my prefects 
had come to such an untimely end. But I now 
explained how that both names in fact belonged to 
me ; one being the name of my family, the other 
that of the estate on which we resided. They 
knew nothing of English usages in these mattera, 
and so were easily satisfied. Warmly was I 
thanked by the commandant for my kindness to 
his countryman ; and I found that in one moment 
I had become vastly popular both with him and 
his daughter. Fernando said nothing, but ap- 
peared lost in reflections not altogether plea> 
sant. I could not make out what was the 
matter with him. The name of Carlos seemed to 
have awakened in him a train of thought alto- 
gether unconnected with those present. At last he 
woke up and said, — 

^^ Carlos? Carlos Mandrano? Surely I have 
heard my father speak of that name. Th^re is an 
old feud existing between our family and his^ I am 
certain." 

^' Do not talk of feuds, my son," said the grey- 
headed soldier ; " or if you do, say there was a feud, 
not ia. These things should not exist now-a-days." 
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^ But they do exists Don Antonio,** replied the 
yonng man, seemingly pleased at heing addressed 
as son by one he woold willingly call fishther. 
^ They do exist, unfortanately ; but we shall not 
cany on the fend, I hope. I must ask my fiskther 
more about it. I think a cousin of mine was killed 
by this Oarlos's fiither, but I cannot remember the 
particulaxs." 

^ Be contented in forgetfulness,** said the other. 
*^. There is nothing I object to so much as the re- 
vival of old quarrela" 

^ Some people cannot forget so easily," replied 
the young man. " My &ther is one of them. He 
never foigets or forgives." 

" More shame for him," said Don Antonio. 

The young man's eyes flashed, but he did not 
answer. 

<'Has Don Carlos been long in Madrid?" I 
asked, not because I cared to know, but because 
the converaation ran a risk of getting too warm to 
be pleasant. 

^ Yes, some lime. It is the longest absence he 
has made since he returned ; but it is to please his 
mother. She is anxious to get him some post 
about the Courts but he is utterly indifferent to it, 
for he says the corruption and dishonesty that goes 
on there is enough to prevent any man of principle 
from serving the King. I love Carlos, but he is 
too much a friend of the })eople to succeed in this 
country." 

'' Hush, father, you are talking of things you 
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had better be silent ^bout/' said Maraquita, with 
3Si alarmed look. 

" Nonsense, child ; there is no one here who will 
misrepresent my words." 

" Why, surely," I interrupted, " the power of the 
Inquisition is past" 

" You do not yet know this land,'' replied she ; 
''there is a political inquisition as bad as the spiri- 
tual one you speak of, and spies are often in comers 
where you little expect to find them« The careless 
words uttered in family confidence are taken up 
and carried no one knows where or how ; but the 
unfortunate speaker is sure to hear of them again. 
My father is rash, and proclaims his opinions every- 
where." 

" And never was the worse for it either,'* replied 
the soldier. '''A clear conscience is a silver 
shield.' Does not some one say that ? Is it a pro- 
verb, or out of a book ? I do not know, but it is a 
saying that is very familiar to ma" 

" Hark !" said Maraquita. " Do you hear that 
step in the court below ? And that voice ? It is 
surely Don Carlos." 

" No, surely not," said her father ; " he does not 
come till to-morrow." But he went to the window 
and exclaimed, " You are right, it is he, and Donna 
Dolores with him. What can have brought them 
here so soon ?" 

My heart beat fast, for I guessed my friend had 
heard of my arrival, though I had not sent him 
word of it, and following the instinct of his own 
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warm bettrt^ had reiunifid sooner oa pmpoBe to 
welcome me. My heart beat ttai, aod not with 
joj; for I remembered that look c£ llaouiaita 
when his name was first mentioned in my bearing 
and I felt thai friendship would bear no oonqnii- 
son to love, and that my heart and aonl were pre- 
occapied. And yet I was miserably disappointed 
in myself for not being able to feel as warmly 
towards him, as I was convinced he felt towards 
ma Though I knew nothing I fdt as if I wero 
taking his place, and I prepared m jself to watdi 
with lynx-eyed jealousy ey^y sign and eyeiy look 
that pnspcMl between him and my beloved. 

His mother entered, and he followed. She was 
a tally magnificent woman, with a pale and emaci- 
ated countenance. It seemed as if the present joy 
had come too late to radicate the trace of form^ 
sufferings; and it was more natural to think of her 
as her son had described her, as the motionlesa; 
persevering devotee in the cathedral, than as the 
happy mother rejoicing over the long-lost child. 
She spoke to all with dignified courtesy, and takii^ 
my hand in hers, welcomed me to Spain as the 
friend of her son, and said she had long felt as if 
she had known me well, for Carlos had told her 
everything concerning his childhood, and had 
singled me out as the one who had shown him 
most kindness. There he stood, my " Beauty/ 
waiting until his mother had said ha: say, watch- 
ing with unconcealed satisfaction every word that 
passed between us^ and I, traitor that I was, cared 
for nothing but my ruling passion, and stole side- 
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long glances at Maraquita, yearning to discover 
whether Carlos had any claim upon her heart. 
There he stood, tall and handsome, like his mother; 
but the peculiar look of goodness and happiness 
which distinguished him in the days of his child* 
hood still rested on his fietce, the innocence of youth 
reigned there triumphant, and love and gratitude 
shone from his large black eyes. 

"John Aylmer !" he cried, embracing me, "^o 
I really behold you ? Why have you not come 
before ? Now we will never let you go again, but 
will be happy together all our Uvea" 

" No," thought I, '' he cannot care for Maraquita, 
or he would not give himself up so unreservedly 
to me." For he had not yet attempted anything 
like individual conversation with her, but seemed 
entirely engrossed by his joy at seeing me. He 
held me by the hand and looked anxiously in my 
face. 

" You are changed, John,*' he said ; " you look 
careworn and sad, and there is actually a little sil- 
ver sprinkled over your brown hair. Oh, John, 
what have you been doing to get grey at five-and- 
twenty T 

" A rough life,'' I answered, " makes men get 
old before their time." 

" But that is all over now, is it not ? You are 
coming to settle in my country, are you not ? And 
how is thi^ cheerful Mary Alton ? I rather thought 
you would have brought her with you. Are you 
married yet ? tell me, for I have heard nothing." 

" Mary and I agreed to part some time ago," I 
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tepIiecL ''We were convinced at last that we 
should not suit ^ach other, and her mother, of 
course, did all she could to forward the separation. 
My early dreams are over, and I must begin a new 
life," I continued, gloomily. 

''I am not unselfish enough to repine at an 
event that has brought you near me," he answered, 
** but I grieve sincerely for your disappointment 
I always thought Mrs. Alton an old vixen, but 
pretty Mary Alton — alas ! alas ! but it cannot be 
helped now, and it is no use to lament over it We 
must find you a Spanish wife, some one like^ 
like—" and his eye rested upon Maraquita. 

I desired nothing better, but I did not say so. 
Carlos and I were seated apart from the rest in a 
corner of the room, or of course it would have 
been impossible to carry on the conversation. Fer- 
nando was trying to engross the commandant's 
beautiful daughter as usual, but her eyes strayed 
continually to the place where we sat, and I tor- 
mented myself by wondering whether they were 
interested in Carlos or in me. 

" Is she not beautiful ? " he asked at length. 

" Who r said I, for he had mentioned no name, 
and I wanted to find out whether he would 
have any timidity in pronouncing that of Mara- 
quita. 

" The lady opposite," » he said, *' Donna Mara- 
quita^ to be sure. There is not her equal in the 
world." • 

" She is very lovely,'* I replied, with difficulty, 
*^ I hear she is engaged to Don Fernando Ballas- 
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teros.'' A smile of scorn played on my friend's 
face, as he said, laughingly, — 

'' I suppose Fernando told you that himself. I 
never saw him until I was introduced to him just 
now, but I have heard of him, and know him to 
be the greatest braggart in Spain. His father is 
one of our wealthiest nobles too, and perhaps the 
Don Antonio may have given him some encou- 
ragement, for most fathers think that money makes 
happiness; but I can answer for Donna Mara* 
quita, and assure you that she would never 4)on- 
sent to marry a mean-spirited, sneaking fellow like 
that" 

" Hush !" said I, " if you raise your voice you 
will certainly be heard. Bemember we are not 
alone.'' 

Carlos was silent a few moments, and I had time 
to think. How intimate he seemed to be with her i 
He could answer for Maraquita 1 Oh, if he had 
only returned before my heart had become so help- 
lessly entangled I I could have given her up to 
him then, but not now. It had become with me a 
matter of life or death, and the uncertainty of my 
fate was almost maddening. But perhaps after all 
he was only a friend, and not a lover ! Soothing 
myself with this reflection, we continued our con- 
versation, and I told him all that had happened 
to me since our parting, omitting whatever was 
discreditable to myself. It went to my heart to 
receive his warm and friendly sympathy^ when I 
knew how little I could give him in return. It 
was getting late, and a movement was made for 
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breaking up the party. Donna Dolores and her 
son pressed me to take ap my abode in their hoos^ 
but this I declined, for how could I accept their 
hospUality when I mmpeded we were rivals in the 
matter nearest oor hearts ? They were aagiy and 
hurt at my refusal, but I pacified them as weil as 
I could, and anxiously observed the leave-taking 
between myfiiend and Maraquita. I heard him 
nysomething about their trial having come to an 
end, I heard the words ^' future bliss,'' " eternal 
lova^ She made no answer, but the die was cast, 
and I felt that I had become the en^ony of my 
friend. Carlos was unremitting in his attentions 
to me ; he accompanied me to my lodgings, and 
again begged me to change my resolution, and 
gratify him and Donna Dolores by taking up my 
abode with them, but I felt that this was now 
more impossible than ever, and .1 grew almost 
angry as he persisted in his entreatiesL Poor Carlos! 
How entirely unconscious he was of having given me 
offence 1 It was late, and yet when we readied my 
apartment I could not get rid of him; he sat 
down and b^an talking gaily of all that had hap- 
pened to him since wo parted, and confided to me 
all his hopes for the future, all his wishes for the 
improvement of his country. He said nothing 
would ever induce him to take a place at Court 
whilst affairs remained in their present condition ; 
his highest hope was to see his country constitu« 
tionally governed, but at the same time he would 
never consent to join those who were determined 
to accomplish this by underhand means. 
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" It must be diflScult for a man of your prin- 
ciples to live under the present despotic govern- 
ment/' said I. " From what the commandant 
told me, I imagine you are likely to become a sus- 
pected person." 

" Oh, few people will trouble their heads about 
me. I go my own way, and let other people alone ; 
I join no party, and give offence to none ; only I 
must be allowed to think as I please, and I am 
watching quietly for a favourable opportunity of 
being useful Ah ! I forgot There is one man 
who would perhaps be glad to do me some harm. 
Have you seen the father of that Fernando ? A 
tall, dark, despotic man, with piercing eyes and 
an iron-grey beard. There was a quarrel between 
my father and a relation of his once, and my 
father had the misfortune to kill him. Don lago 
will never forget or forgive this, and the first chance 
I give him he will be only too ready to take ad- 
vantage of. But I am talking you to death, and 
you will wish me anywhere. Let us spend to-mor- 
row together, and I must try once more to shake 
your resolution of living like a hermit" 

He departed without saying a word more about 
Maraquita, and I was left, not to sleep, but to brood 
over the strange position in which I found myself. 
Could I only have ascertained whether Maraquita 
loved me I She had certainly distinguished me 
beyond others, but I had not yet entered the lists 
with Carlos. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

BEYENGE. 

I WENT out betimes the next morning, lor I knew 
Carlos would pay me an early visits and I was 
denrous to avoid him. I could not make up my 
mind as to the line of action I intended to pursue. 
One thing only was certain, — ^I could not give up 
Karaquita to any one. I wandered through the 
town in the opposite direction of the suburb where 
Donna Dolores and her son resided, and soon got 
out into the open country. Here, without an ob- 
ject and without pleasure, I walked several miles 
in the same manner I had been accustomed 
in olden days to wander about the woods of my 
native parUh, when anything preyed upon my 
mind. At last I heard the roar of the sea^ and 
found I had made a large circuit which had 
brought me back to the neighbourhood of the 
town. I was now by the rocks of Santa Maria, 
which are washed by the waters of the bay, and 
look down upon the sea from a great height The 
turf upon which I stood was dried up and slippery, 
the waves were roaring below, and a weak head 
might well have turned giddy at the sight I stayed 
here some time contemplating the scene, when, to 
my great astonishment, I saw two figures in the 
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distance, which appeared to be those of Carlos 
and Fernando. It seemed uiJikely that they should. 
be walking together; but as they drew nearer, I 
found my eyes had not deceived me. I stepped 
aside behind a shelving rock, determined to ob- 
serve their motions without their knowledge, for I, 
thought that by so doing I might glean something 
to my own advantage. They reached the spot 
where I had been standing, and , I saw that they 
were gesticulating violently. High words were 
passing between them. Carlos seemed the coolest 
of the two, for the flashing eyes and flaming face 
of the other told plainly of ungovernable passion. 
I saw my friend lay his hand upon Femando'a 
shoulder, apparently to calm him. The other grew 
still more excited, and, without perceiving its dan- 
gerous vicinity, drew nearer the edge of the clifil 
His object seemed to be to avoid the hated touch 
of a rival. I was on the point of warning them, 
but checked myself, for I thought I should gain, 
little by my interference. I could not hear what 
they said ; but from Femando's violence, I could 
perceive that the conversation had turned upon 
some subject very near his heart ; and I concluded 
it related to Maraquita, and that Fernando was 
threatening Carlos in the same manner he had 
threatened me. " How passion deforms and dis- 
torts a man i'' I. thought as I quietly watched the 
scene from behind my rock ; " what a lowering of 
one's nature, to give way to such impulses !" I 
forgot how often I had done the same. A base, a 
horrible idea entered my mind. I thought that if 
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both in their excitement rolled orer the cli£^ two 
obstacles in my path would be removed at once. 
Fernando stepped back, and drew his poniard, the 
yeiy poniard I had seen once before glittering in 
his hand. Carlos, who was nnarmed, made a sud- 
den dart as if to snatch it out of his hand. Fer- 
nando still stepping backwards, unaware how near 
he was to the edge of the clifi^ prepared to strike ; 
but at that moment his foot caught in a bramble, 
and losing his balance, he fell from the enormous 
height^ and a distant splash in the sea below, told 
us of his terrible &te. I shivered with horr(»r. 
One was gone in the midst of his rage and his 
earthly thoughts, how would it be with the other? 
Carlos stood as if transfixed ; then uttering a loud 
and terrible cry, he rushed to my hiding-place. I 
know not what impulse led him there, but he did 
not seem surprised at seeing ma He uttered a 
few broken sentences, ** Oh, John, have you scctl 
—have you seen all ? Tell me, tell me, I am not 
a murderer T 

^'Tou are not. I have eeea all," I replied, 
hardly knowing what I said. He made no answer, 
but rushed forward in the direction of the town. 
It seemed to me the height of imprudence to go 
there, for he would be sure to be suspected of 
having murdered Don lago's son, if both had been 
seen to leave the town together, as was most pro- 
bably the case ; and on the other hand, if he fled 
the neighbourhood, it would seem like an acknow* 
ledgment of guilt He probably had no settled 
plan, but acted entirely upon impulse. I remained 
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V 

on the spot for some time, thinking over the strange 
events that had taken place, and trying to make 
np my mind, and resolve upon some plan of action. 
Not Jthstanding my horror at the Imier of his 
end, I could not help feeling a secret joy that Fer- 
nando was out of my way; and I wended my way 
back to the town in a more comfortable frame of 
mind than I had when I quitted it. If Carlos 
should get into trouble by this event, it would be 
ail the better for me. O foolish soul I why did I 
not remember those lines the good old rector loved 
so well : — 

To rise by others* £al\, I deem a losing gain, 

All states on others' ruins built, to ruin run amain. 

As I re-entered the town, it was in an unusual 
state of bustle. A crowd was collected in the 
market-place, and I had difficulty in threading my 
way through it 

" What has happened T' I asked one jostling spec- 
tator, who seemed to be trying to see something 
that was invisible. 

" Have you not heard ? A terrible murder has 
been committed. Don Carlos Mandrano has mur- 
dered Don Fernando Ballasteros, and all for love, 
they say, of the beautiful Donna Maraquita, the 
governor's daughter. He has given himself up to 
justice. Look ! look I there he goe&'' 

And the crowd pressed forward to look at a 
guard of soldiers who were crossing the other side 
of the square. Though at some distance, I could 
distinguish Retail, erect figure of my friend, as he 
passed, apparently handcuffed, from one street to 
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another. The spectators were full of pity for the 
murderer, though they evidently took his guilt for 
granted. Such a crime was not thought unpardon- 
able iu Spain, and the youth and handsome ap- 
pearance of the supposed culprit ODlisted on his 
side the sympathies of the mob, who were busily 
occupied in conjecturing when the trial would take 
place. 

" Don 1^0 has vowed to pursue him to the 
grave, even should he be acquitted," said a new- 
comer, who had heard and seen more than the 
rest, and evidently wished to enhance his im- 
portance by giving an authentic account of what 
had taken place. 

" Then he will do bo," replied one of the by- 
standers. " He is one of the most relentless men 
in Christendom. But come and see the spot where 
the murder was committed ; Diego told me It was 
somewhere on the south side of the bay ; he will 
show us. Come, come !" And followed by many 
of the crowd, he moved off in the opposite direo< 
tion to that where it had really happened. 

" What fools most men are !" was my reflection, 
as I moved from the scene. " How ready they are 
to run after anything that excites their morbid 
feelings !" 

own ab- 
[lastened 
Carlos^ 
mother; 
lypocrite 
happen. 
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Of course, as he had given himself up to justice, 
there would.be a trial, and as no one but myself 
was present at the death of Don Fernando, I should 
be called upon for my testimony as to whether it 
was caused by premeditated murder, a scuffle in 
the heat of passion, or by a pure accident. At one 
time I thought of leaving the town, and returning 
when all was over ; but I could not prevail upon 
myself to desert the place whilst Maraquita re- 
mained in it. One thing even surprised myself, 
accustomed as I was to my own eccenl^cities and 
inconsistencies.. This was the very little affection 
I now felt for him I had once so loved. My passion 
for the commandant's daughter absorbed every- 
thing. I took no interest in other subjects ; I cared 
not what might happen, as long as I succeeded in 
this. But what a base, what a horrible part I 
should play, by remaining silent, when my witness 
would be of so much importance ! Never mind. 
What was the use of thinking about it then, before 
I had been asked for.it ? Besides, was not Carlos 
my enemy, my rival ? " All's fair in love and war."' 
I was master of the situation, and I considered 
myself right to make use of it 

I would go that evening to the Alameda, and try 
to discover in what manner Don Carlos's arrest had 
affected my beloved. I went; I paced up and 
down amongst the pleasure-seekers until sunset, 
but saw no Maraquita and no commandant. Sur- 
prised at this, I hastened to their homa The house 
seemed silent and almost deserted ; the shutters of 
'he lower rooms looking into the court-yard were 
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shot, and no ngns of life were about the pUe^ ex.- 
eepting a great dog, who barked at me atrageAj. 
In KDiwer to my iDqaiiieB, I WM toUt tiiat the 
fiunily were engaged, and coald eee no one. Crest- 
fibUea and dinqipointed, I retamed to my lodging, 
aod could heai^ as I paned, little knots of peopia 
commenting on tbe strange evrnta of the day. I 
cannot write down eveiy little thing that occnnred 
to me OD this momentous day, the reet^eotions are 
too hcnrib^ virid and real to nte. I have no loan 
Iffight and amiling aceoes to dmmide, no quirt 
mial landao^tra to depact ; all is blat^ guilty, and 
tenibla. I will pass orer it as quickly as I can. 

Night had dosed in, and I was stUng, gloonty 
and abstracted, in the darkness of my own room, 
wltea I was infiumed acme one was waiUng to speeik 
to me. Without giving me time to say iAeth» it 
would be agreeable to ma or not^ the p^son who 
sent the message glided in, and as my luidlady re- 
turned with a light, I pesceived my nnezpected 
visitw to be a Capmdun fiiar, attired in the dress 
of hia (urder. I could not restrain an exdamation 
of aorpriae^ 

" Hush !" he whispered, in tolerably good Eng- 
lish. " I wotild not hare it known l^ any one. 
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m^ for he has weighty mattefs to eomolt yoa 
upon/' 

I was anwiUing to go, for I dreaded some trajk 
I knew Don Fernando had considered me to be his 
riraly and had probably imbued his father with his 
inewa^ and therefore I did not anticipate an agree- 
able interview with tiie old man, especially as his 
disposition was one of those which are apt to be 
tamed savage by grief. The friar saw my hesi- 
tation. 

"You had better <;ome," he said; "the matter 
concerns yourself alsa No harm will be&l you^ 
but much may go wrong, if you refuse to att^id 
Don lago's summons.'' 

•*But it is so kte," I replied "Will not to- 
mcoTow do?' 

" No. The darkness is essential to our object. 
We widi the interview to be perfectly secret** , 

** I wiU come," I answered. 

The friar did not speak again, but preceded me 
down the stairs. We went through several streets 
till we came to a quarter of the town where I had 
not been before. It looked daik, deserted, and 
gloomy. We stopped before an x>ld manoon with 
handsome carvings over the door, of which I could 
just perceive the dim outline^ and the lower win- 
dows were barred, as was mostly the case with 
the houses in C — — v This was the abode of the 
Ballasteros family. The friar entered without 
ringing or knocking, and beckoned me to follow. 
We found ourselves in a small, plainly famished 
lower room. A lamp was suspended by chains 

p % 
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from the odling, and threw a strong light over the 
haughty, grey head of the bereaved father. He 
did not rise when we entered, bat slightly bowed 
bis head, and motioned us to sit down. He was 
sitting near a small table covered with papers, and 
leaning his arms upon it, and as he turned his face 
towards me, I was moved to pity by the cold, 
stony expression of despair that it bore. He 
i>poke slowly and gravely, as. was his wont; but 
his voice had descended several tones, and was 
deep and hollow. 

" You were present, Mr. Aylmer, at the death of 
my son ?" 

How did he know that ? I wondered. I hesi- 
tal^ to commit myself, for I knew not to what 
this questioning might tend. He continued some- 
what hastily, — 

"You need not deny it. The prisoner, Don 
Carlos Mandrano, swears that you were present, 
and that you acknowledged, in answer to a ques- 
tion of his, that the occurrence was an accident, 
and not a murder.'' He looked right through me 
with his piercing eyes. " You need not be afraid 
to tell the truth,'' he continued ; " I am more 
anxious for his conviction than you can pos- 
sibly be." 

How could he thus interpret my thoughts ? how 
could he know the secret wish that I felt to get 
Don Carlos out of the way ? 

" I am determined,'' he continued, and his eyes 
glowed with fiery rage — " I am determined to ob- 
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tain, by some means or other, the death of that 
man, whose family I bate. His father killed a 
relation of mine years ago, and ever since I have 
been watching for an opportunity of revenga It 
is true Carlos has not personally done me any 
harm ; but he is a dangerous fellow, a pestilent re- 
former, and the country will be well rid of him. 
I have sent this night an express to Madrid, and I 
anticipate a speedy trial. My influence at Court is 
great, and a judge in whom I have great confi- 
dence will, I anticipate, be named for the commis- 
sion. I need hardly tell you,'' he continued, with 
a sarcastic smile, " that justice is not administered 
here, as it is in your country. The most powerful 
carries the cause. Now, you are the only witness 
that can be produced in favour of the prisoner, 
and I wish and intend you to kec'p out of the way 
until the cause is decided." 

The very project that had entered my own head 
seemed to me monstrously wicked when proposed 
by another. 

" What !" I exclaimed. " Betray my Mend to 
gratify your revenge !" 

" And your own love,'* he added. " You cannot 
deny your wishes with regard to Maraquita. 
They were plain to every one. My poor son con- 
sidered you as the only rival he really feared, 
though I discovered through this worthy father 
that Carlos imagined his. case was not altogether 
hopeless.'' 

" Then," I exclaimed, my heart beating fast, " if 
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Maraquita'fi feelings are aheady interested in my 
behalf, what advantage would aocnie to me fma. 
the ooQise jcfa propose T 

''That is easy to be seen. Oarlos has Bon An- 
tonio on his ada Before he left for ICadrid, he 
nutdehis proposals to the ftiher, and Don An- 
tonio, instead of accepting them immediately, ap- 
pointed a certain time of probation, at the end cl 
which Carlos was to be allowed to address the 
daaghtsr/' 

I was strode dnmb with astonishm^it. At last 
I managed to articulate, — 

** Yoor son told me a yery different story. He 
assured me that the project for his own marriage 
with Donna Maraquita dated from the childhood 
of both ; that her father and mother approved it ; 
and that he only awaited the consent of the lady 
herself, which consent he felt sure of obtaining.^ 

The old man smiled ; a bitter ghastly smile it 
was, and one very painful to look upon. 

** Fernando told you that, did he ? Well, it was 
like him, very like him. But, nevertheless, it is 
not true." 

I was astonished at the cool manner in which 
this wss said. Don lago seemed to think nothing 
of fiustaiing on his dead son the reputation oi a 
liar* 

*^ I meajii/* he continued, " that there never was 
any such understanding. Don Antonio bdbayed 
honourably by my son ; always gave him a flBtir 
chance ; and once I have reason to believe exerted 
his influence with his daughter, and tried to induce 
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her to aooept him, wMeh was very pndeiit on his 
part, as my sua would hare had a large jfortune, 
and Don Cacios a small od& New, however, that 
my po(»r soa is gon e / * h^e his Toioe failed 
him, and I was Mt to imigme the cast of tha aeot- 
t^Qce. 

It is difficult to give an idea of Don Dago's voice 
and mBMuasT dmiiig this oonyersadoa. It was that 
of a maa irho liad ncned himsdf up ibr a groat 
effiirt^ and albeniaurda weald £di hack iat& a ^ate 
of deqiooBdeBey. BevBxigo aeemed the imo doeiit 
of his soul ; for, he said, if Don Oarios did not 
murd^ his scm, he was the caxise of his deolik, by 
quain^iig wi^ him on such a pilous ^loe^ 

Then he adked me to giv«e him aa esaot and 
minute account of £he scene I had witnessed. I 
did so, suppressing and conoealiiig nothi^ ; for 
there was a foroe «f inll f^ut him that coaoqpeHed 
me to obey Mm. He Jaeazd me to the end withoat 
interruption. The confiasxMr was {aesexik all the 
time. At last lie said, — 

'^ Do you notsee that by lamainmg here jmi nm 
great risk of beii^ aniBBted as anaooomplioe in the 
mmrderf You were seen to leaiw tiie tomt this 
momifig ; yoa imie seea to xetmrAfrom the place m 
which the miurder was committed ; D<m Oaxioa 
has declared that ycm w<eie pr€Mi^ during the 
a£Bray, asd these poiats m^t easily be broi:^ht i& 
cimunstan^taal evidenee agaiast you. You had 

*^ I cannot leave the town," I xepUed. ^' I must 
watdi 0¥«r the £ate of my firiend." 
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** Tour fiiend T he rqieated, in z tone of in- 
tenia iooin. ^ Bat anoe yon will not bdieve me^ 
I will diow yoa aometbing diat may alter your 
detenmnation; thoogh, by doing ao, I pailiaps 
commit a bieadi of confidenoe." He tuned to 
the confeaaor, ** Oire me, fa£ker, the letter I re- 
ceived half an hoar ago ficom Donna Maraqaita." 
He handed it on to me. It was written in a 
minate female hand, and after a pasaonate burst 
of condolence^ the contents ran thns : — " My £EUiher 
is so affected by the terrible events that he can see 
no one, speak to no one. For Heaven's sake, if 
yoa see Mr. Aylmer, tell him to conceal himself. 
The poUce are even now seeking him. Do not let 
any one know I have sent this ; I have no one to 
warn our English friend, and his life is yery pre- 
eiouB to— Maraqoita.^ 

^How strange for Donna Maraqoita to have 
written to you I** I exclaimed, a momentaiy dis- 
trust taking possession of my mind. 

^ Not at alL I am the only person to whom 
she can now with propriety apply. Ton may 
think it strange that Don Antonio should be 
unable to overcome the horror of this occurrence^ 
whilst I am outwardly calm and composed, but 
my mind has never given way to useless grief; no, 
I am the companion of something better than 
sorrow, I am the sworn friend of revenge.'' He 
looked terrible whilst he was saying thiis, and I 
saw there was little hope for poor Carlos. 

*^ Don lago's deeds are more terrible than his 
words," broke in the friar, for the first time during 
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this strange conversatioD. " He wastes no time in 
useless regrets. This Mandrano is an enemy to 
the Government) an enemy to Holy Chmxsh ; be 
must be got rid of; and by aiding in, this you will 
be doing a good work, and forwarding your own 
salvation/' 

'^Talk to me not of my salvation/' I replied, 
angrily ; for there was something that revolted me 
in the wicked and hypocritical look of the wily 
ecclesiastic. '' I will never believe that salvation 
can be forwarded by murder. . Speak to me, if you 
vnR. of my owa iuterest, of Maraquita's love, of 
Don lago's vengeance; but mingle not holier 
themes with your diabolical proposals." 

The confessor was startled by my vehemence, 
and remained silent 

" No guilt will attach to you/' said Don lago, 
calmly. " You will merely follow the dictates of 
prudence and self-preservation by keeping out of 
the way.'' 

" But where am I to go ?" I asked. ^ I will not 
leave the town, for I wish to have it in my power 
to appear, if I judge it right." 

"You need not leave the town. All is pre- 
pared. You will go with this worthy father to aa 
obscure lodging in another quarter, where you will 
find everything you left in your former lodging. 
You must not return thither, as it is essential that 
you should not be seen to leave it." 

" How on earth," I. exclaimed, "did you make 
so sure of my acquiescence in your plans V 

" I generally count upon success in all I do/' he 

P 3 
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replied, with * quiet smile. ''My oonfesH^ vi& 
ocmdiici you to your abod^andnill visit you every 
day, aad relate to you the oonditioa €i affiuis. 
Yoa must be piepared to keiBp qnietfy in oonoeai- 
meat lor pedu^ a numth. It will be a doll life 
for you, but I will do all in my power to render it 
bearable, and any communicatimi yoa may wish to 
s^id to Donna Maraquita this holy fsUher will 
take diaige o( and the answers shall be ferwuded 
to you in the same manner.^ 

This jffopoeal did away with the last riiadow of 
opposition from me. I assented, and placed my- 
self entirdiy in his hands. After all, there was 
something noble and gen»x>U8 in the old man's 
character. I had been his son's rival, and yet he 
bore me no malice on that account, but was ready 
to forward my schemes in every way, as loi^ aa 
they did not interfere with his own revenge. 

''I am sorry I cannot offer you an asylum in nqr 
house/' he said, well pleased apparently with my 
consent, ''but at present it would not be safe ; and 
I cannot c^ex to visit you during your seclusion,, 
for I might be observed. These Capuchin fiiaxs 
have ways and means of concealing their motions 
which we know nothing o£ Trust yourself to 
Father Pio, and your ^ety is assured. Good- 
ni^t and farew^" 

I bowed and withdrew. The friar drew hia 
cowl over his head, and, taldng me by the hand^ 
led me through a number of »mall dark streets. 
We stopped at the door of a small, square, modern^ 
lookiDg house. The friar, instead of ringings gave 
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three distinct sharp knocks with the knuckle of 
his forefinger. The door was opened half-way, and 
a password muttered by some one from within>' 
which was answered by my companion. We en- 
tered. An old man with a lantern showed us up- 
stairs, where I found two much pleasanter apart- 
ments than the one I had left, and all my posses- 
sions down to the minutest article. 

They had been removed from my former lodgii^ 
during my interview iritii Don Iago;[and I could 
n(^ sufficiently admire the way in which my oom- 
£nii seemed to have been eared fbc 

/^ Now/' said the fiiar, '' you have nothing to do 
but to sit down and write to the £air lady, if you 
wish it. But I must entreat of you not to intaist 
the letter to any one but myseUl I will be with 
you to-moffrow morning, and bring you all the 
tidings that I hear/' 

I bade him good-ni^t^ and followed his advice. 
As Maraquita had expressed her fears for my 
safety, she would doubtless be well pleased to hear 
of my seclusion, and so I began by thanking her 
heartily for the warning she had sent me through 
Don lago, and assuring her I would obey her in* 
structions ; then I inquired after her &ther ; and 
concluded by hinting at my own eternal affection, 
and the happy days that I trusted were in store 
for us both, after this heavy doud should have 
passed away. This letter gave me abundant occu- 
pation, for I wrote it and re-wrote it over and over 
again, and it drew towards morning ere I con- 
signed myself to my uneasy slumbers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LAST 8TBUGGLE. 

The Capucliin was true to his word, and appeared 
early. 

** No news/' he said^ shaking his head, in answer 
to my inquiring look. ** Don lago has been in a 
state of high fever all night, though he would be 
very angry if he knew I revealed his sufferings to 
any one. The conversation with you, and the 
effort he then made to conceal his feelings were too 
much for him, and he is now paying the penalty. 
I hear that search for you is being made every- 
where, so you must be careful not to stir out I 
will stay and keep you company part of the day.'' 
He sat down and entered into conversation. He 
was a well-informed, clever man, had seen much of 
the world, as, instead of being confined to one con- 
vent, he had been sent on missions to various 
countries, and the hours flew quickly which he en- 
livened with his rapid and varied talk. At last he 
arose, and taking a book from his pocket, requested 
me to peruse it carefully and give my opinion upon 
it when he came again the next day. He received 
the letter to Donna Maraquitawith great courtesy, 
promised to deliver it safely, and bring me a reply. 
I was charmed with the urbanity of his manners ; 
there was something so courtly, so considerate in 
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all he saidand did, such delicate flattery.suchanioe 
perception of my peculiar tastes and fancies. I 
felt as if I would willingly turn Romanist to have 
the privilege of confessing my sins to him. 

He came again the next day, and the next. 
Every time he brought me some little note from 
Maraquita^ in which she exhorted me to keep con- 
cealed. She said not a word in answer to my 
declaration of affection, and my curiosity was kept 
alive by this. But if she did not assent, she was 
certainly not offended, or else why did she continue 
answering my letters ? She said not a word about 
Don Carlos. It was a subject too important, or 
too insignificant, to be mentioned. Every day did 
we exchange missives, and I learned to live upon 
the hour when the Capuchin appeared. This state 
of things continued for some time ; I saw no one 
but the friar and the old man who attended to all 
my wants. I suppose this old man to have been 
one of Don lago's retainers ; he hardly ever spoke 
to me, and when I addressed him, his answers were 
monosyllabic. I was so engrossed with Maraquita's 
letters, the Capuchin, and the abundant occupation 
he found for me, that I thought very little about 
poor Carlos and the perilous situation he was in. 
One day the Capuchin was much later than usual. 
At last he entered with a peculiar expression on 
his face. 

" I am late," he exclaimed ; " the streets were 
crowded, and in a state of great excitement The 
trial is just concluded.'' 

" And the sentence is ?" 
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'' Death," he replied. 

« « « « « 

It is diflknlt, nay impoflsibley to describe the 
torments I endured after Una annoanoonoit It 
was some time brfore I oonld listen to the detailed 
aoooont of the trial ; and when I heard that the 
want of my testimony had decided the case against 
my friend, my brain was almost on fire. It was 
all the confessor could do to present my rushing 
into the street 

" I will go/' I shouted. '' I will tell all I know, 
be the consequences what they may ; and I will 
die with my friend, if I cannot exculpate him." 

<< And Maraquita T said the Capudbdn. 

That word stepped me. The confessor con- 
tinued, — 

'' Nothing you can do would now be of any avaiL 
The probability is^ that your testimony would not 
be believed, and that you yourself would be 
arrested as an aooomplica You can do no good 
to him, and may do mudi harm to yourselC Be 
advised by me, and remain quiet" 

I controlled myself; and, seeing that I was 
utterly unfit for conveisatioB, he left me sooner 
than usual I dared not ask him whi^i his sest- 
tence would be put in execution ; I dared not ask 
him how Carlos looked, nor what he said. Before 
he went, he briefly mentioned Don lago, and said 
that his illness was still unabated. He paid me 
his usual visit every day, but never alluded to the 
topic we were both thinking 'of. Once, I remem- 
ber, he said, after a long silence, — 
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" Soon your dreams of hap{»neaB will be realized; 
there will be no oocasicMi for yoa to remain in 
seclusion beyond to-morrow. Then farewell to all 
melancholy thoughts, and a bright welcome to love 
and gladness." 

After to-morrow I Then it was to take place to- 
morrow. Oh, horror ! 

That night was passed in an agony, such as even 
now makes my blood run cold to think of^ though 
I have suffered many torments since. Soon every 
thought of mercy and of friendship would be too 
late. I must resolve now upon my course ; and if 
I decide in favour of Carlos, no time must be lost; 
but I must hasten to the authorities at once. I 
sat in my dark and lonely room, thinking, thinking 
with a burning brain, which seemed incapable of 
taking a clear view of anything. I could hear 
the cathedral bell, as it slowly chimed the quarters; 
I could see the large, full moon gazing coldly 
upon me, and stiU the thought was ever present to 
my mind — ^ This is Csrlcs Mandrano's last night \'* 
I wondered if he, too, were gazing on the beautiful 
clear night, and whether his mind were calm, or 
troubled like mine. Then the remembrance of 
olden days rose before me, — the quiet parish 
of Oakwood, the little copse which had once been 
our favourite place of talk, our vows of friendship^ 
and his unchangeable affection. I leant my 
fevered forehead agunst the cold window panes, 
and fairly burst into tears. And yet, what demon 
possessed me that I did not at once do what was 
just and rig^t, and bid defiance to consequences ? 
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I know not. ^ To-moiiow I to-monow !" thougbt 
L "It will surdy be time enough eailj to-monow. 
I will leare the house before the oonfesaor oomesL" 
But» then, I thought, ''And snppoong mj effinrts 
should be suoceflsfuL Suppoong I am listened to^ 
and the innoc^ioe of Carios becomes apparoit — 
what then ? Carios will again become the frioid 
of the commandant^ will be at liberty again to 
press his suit with Ifaraquita, and who knows 
that she may not be persuaded to accept himf 
The confessor had continued erery day to bring me 
a letter from her ; but, strange to say, she still made 
no mention of Carlos, and took no notice whatever 
of the sentenca Was she so completely occujued 
with thoughts of me, that all other subjects &ded 
into insignificance ? This ideacomforted me ; and 
then I thought, " If so, there would be little danger 
to me if Carios escaped. But^ no ; the confessor 
thinks otherwise; he is a wise man, and accustomed 
to read hearts ; he must know best" Unable to 
decide anything, I laid down upon my bed, and 
towards morning fell into an uneasy slumber. 
When I awoke, the sunbeams were blazing into 
my room, and drums were beating in the distance. 
Suddenly I recollected the horrible event that was 
to take place, and, unable to overcome the morbid 
curiosity that seized me, hurriedly dressed, and 
hastened into the street. 

Crowds were hurrying in the same direction. I 
followed them, and was borne along by the stream 
of peopla The cathedral bell was tolling a funeral 
knell as we arrived in the great square, and I felt 
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cold as marble as I listened to the deep, loud, 
claDging tones. The place was filled with people, 
who were kept from the middle of it by a square 
of horse soldiers; and I could see through the glitter- 
ing line the horrid apparatus of death. Such was 
the agitation of my mind, that I cannot now un- 
derstand, how I could have seen and remembered 
everything. But so it was ; my sight, my hearing 
had grown painfully acute ; my nerves were ex- 
cited beyond endurance ; and the whole picture of 
that dreadful morning is engraved on my brain 
with a distinctness never to be effaced. I remem- 
ber even the expression, half of horror, half of 
curiosity^ on the face of a woman by me, who was 
trying to hush her frightened child. A small 
scaffold was erected in the middle of the square; 
a chair was placed upon it, with the back firmly 
fixed against a short, stout post My fidiend, then, 
was to perish by the garotte. But I would yet 
save hiiyi; he should not die. The crowd was 
silent, and awed. A few were muttering prayers 
for the condemned. A deep seriousness reigned 
on the faces of all present They behaved as if 
they were already in the presence of the dead. 
We had not to wait very long before a mournful 
procession came forth &om the little street that 
led to the jaiL First came the soldiery, then the 
clergy chanting litanies for the dying, and then 
^but could that pale, attenuated face belong to 
Carlos, to my Beauty? It did, indeed ; there was 
no mistaking the expression of those dark, flashitig 
eyes, that looked upon the multitude with scorn 
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and 8(»row. He was in his diroad, and moved 
along 80 majestically, so proudly, that bat for the 
ftmefal gannent that he wotb, and bat for his pale 
and sofferii^ face, one might have taken him for a 
young king going to his coronation. I remained 
ther^ gazing, stupidly gaai^, as if I had been 
the merest stranger, and scarcely started as 
the mekmchcdy wrlige drew near the place where 
Istood. 

Did he see me ? Did he see the traitor-fiiend 
who had not been near him once during his suffer- 
ings ? Yes ; his eyes rested upon my fiice^ and 
pierced me through and through. Suddenly, and 
for a moment, the dismal chanting stopped, and 
Carlos cried out in English, ^Ayhner! Aylmer! 
you will have to sare many, many liyes, ere you 
can wash from your soul the stain of my death." 
This loud and bitter cry astonished all near ; bat 
none understood it, save the guilty soul to whom 
it was addiessed. I rushed forward, but it was 
too late. Carlos was quickly gagged, and the 
procession moved on. I tried to reach the scaf- 
fold; but the crowd was too dense. "Let me 
pass ! let me pass T' I cried ; " it is a matter of 
life and deatii I" The crowd close to me op^ied ; 
but I had to straggle violently to make even a 
small progress through the mob beyond. I heard 
the whispered xemarisis of those who stood close to 
me. " Look at the poor, handsome youth," said 
one woman ; '^he is now making his last prayer.*^ 
"And they say it was all for a love quarrel," remarked 
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another. ^'Hnsh!" said a third, as all present 
knelt down to join in the Patemosten / did not 
join; I threaded mj iray through the kneeling 
fignrea^ hoping jet to be in time ; bat jnst as I 
reached the line of soldiers, the fatal screw was 
tamed, and Cados was no nuHe. I fell upon the 
payement ; it was a wonder I was not trampled to 
death by the crowd ; but I was reserved liar a still 

more bitter taie. 

« » « « « 

When I awoke to oonsdousnessy I was alone. 
The square was empty ; and, but for the scaffidd 
still remaioing, all the past would have seemed a 
dream. The corpse bad been removed, the cathe- 
dral bell had ceased tolling, ai^ was now chimiug 
for Mass. The sky was blue and cloudless. I 
walked in a dreamy manner, hardly knowing what 
I was about, to the lodging I had occupied when I 
first arrived in the town. 

** We have been looking for you some days, sir,'* 
said the yoioe of my former landlady, as I opened 
the door, quite forgetting my change of resideocei. 
^ We have been searching for you everywhere ; fior 
this letter was sent here some time ago, with in- 
structioDS to give it you as soon as possible. The 
messenger said it was most important" 

I snatched it out of her hand in breathless bob- 
pense, for I recognised the handwriting of one who 
would never put pen to paper more. It was a 
lett^ from Oarlos, — a heart-breaking, agonizing 
letter, in which he implored me to come and de- 
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dare his ixmooenoe. He spoke of his saffmngs, of 
hb widowed mother, of the unappeasable ani- 
mosity of Don lago, and besought me, by our old 
friendship, to come and stand by him in this ex- 
tremity. ^ Oh, Aylmer,** he continued, " save me 
from a disgraceful death ; save the honour of our 
£unily, which is to be sacrificed to an unworthy 
desire of vengeance. Tou know that I am inno- 
cent ; come forward, then, and say so. There is no 
danger to yourself, for no one would dare to harm 
an Englishman. Why have you not been near 
me ? Why have you not sent me one line of com- 
fort ? Can it be from an unworthy, an ignoble fear 
of compromising yourself? No ; I cannot believe 
it 'I misjudge yor^ Perhaps now, even, you are 
supporting and consoling my poor mother. Oh, 
forgive me ! for I hardly know what I write ; and 
besides the thought of my mother, there is another 
that nearly drives me mad. Maraquita ! dear Ma- 
raquita ! why do I love her so much ? Aylmer, 
soon we were to have been married — ^veiy soon. 
Judge, therefore, what the agonies I endure must 
be ! She does not believe me guilty — she will visit 

me— she will comfort " Here the writing was 

so confused I could not distinguish the words ; and 
after a line or two it concluded abruptly, " I can 
write no more. Each moment will be an hour 
until I get an answer from you or see you. Come^ 
come to your brother, Carlos/' 

As I read this beseeching letter, now of no avail, 
the blood in my veins turned first to fire and then 
to ice. I was obliged to read it again, twice, 
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thrice, before I could comprehend it. And then 
part of the letter was still inexplicable. What 
could he mean about Maraquita ? Was he deceived, 
or was I ? Another hour should put an end to all 
doubt upon the subject. I turned quickly round, 
and walked in a terrible state of excitement to my 
lodging. What demon possessed me, thought I, 
that I did not go there at first, and so have avoided 
receiving this ill-fated letter ? 

To my astonishment, on entering my room, I 
found the Capuchin seated, and evidently waiting 
for my return. 

" Well,'' he exclaimed, rising, whilst a sinister 
smile played round his mouth, " we have succeeded 
well in our scheme." 

"Don't say we^* I answered, indignantly; "/ 
had nothing to do with it." 

" Humph ! Now, take my advice. The best 
thing you can do is to leave the country as soon as 
possible." 

" How T I asked, in astonishment. " And Ma- 
raquita, Maraquita T 

"You will never see Donna Maraquita n;iore. 
She and Donna Dolores take the veil to-morrow in 
the convent of the Annunciation." 

" And the letters she wrote me V I shouted. 
" Were all written by myself, as well as the letter 
to Don lago." 

" And my own T I again exclaimed, restraining 
my rage until I had heard all. 

" Here they are," he answered, throwing down 
on the table a heap of my foolish daily love-letters- 
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I spnu^ at him with the rage of a tiger. Bothe 
drew a pistol ttom heneaih his cloak, and kept me 
at arm's length. The instinct that makes us all 
ding to life^ even when life is no longer valnable, 
restrained me. Uttering a low growl of savage 
hatred, I threw myself on the floor^ and the con- 
fessor 1^ me alone with my misery. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OLD SCnSNES. 

It was a beautiful Sunday evening in spring 
when I next paced alang the road that led to m j 
native viUage. The hedges were covered with 
bright blue speedwell, the apple-blossoms mingled 
th^ snowy white and blushing pink blossoms with 
the light green of the bursting foliage, and the 
loag shadows spread across the meadows. I could 
see the roof of Oakwood rising out of the trees that 
embowered it; I could hear the church bells 
softly chiming for evening prayer. Three years 
had passed away since the events related in my 
last chapter. During all that time I had been a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, seddng rest and 
finding none, having ever present to my mind the 
dying fsEtce of my friend, and having ever ringing in 
my ears his last awful cry/r— ^'Aylmer ! Aylmer ! you 
will have to save many, many lives, ere you can wash 
bom your bosI the stain of my death.'^ I have no 
very clear recollection of what passed during those 
three years^ though up to that time every event is 
distinctiy impressed upon my mind ; I only know 
that I had no aim in life, that I wandered from 
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town to town, and from village to village, making 
no friends and no acquaintances, weary of exis- 
tence, and yet not possessing the courage to end it 
At last, I determined to revisit my native village 
without making myself known, and try to discover 
what had become of all those I had known in my 
happier days. One longing desire possessed me — 
a burning, frantic wish once more to see my old 
home. I was not alfraid of being recognised. No; 
sorrow and remorse had too well done their work ; 
and besides that, a large beard concealed the lower 
part of my face, and my clothes were old and 
dusty. 

And so I went on till I came to the old gate 
leading to Oakwood, the old gate with the stone 
posts. The stone balls had been replaced, the road 
had been trimmed up, and the place appeared 
prosperous and well cared for. 

" And who lives here, my friend V I asked of a 
man in a smock-frock, who was leaning over the 
gate. 

" Farmer Aylmer,^* he answered. 

*' What, the old one ?" I asked, for a nameless 
dread possessed me. 

" No. He be dead two years ago, and so be 
she. Farmer Tom do live there now." 

I had no heart to ask any more questions^ but 
went slowly on to the churchyard, where I soon 
found the two mounds that marked the graves of 
my parents, whose deaths, I, perhaps, had has- 
tened. They were close to Sophy's grave. Not 
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ftr off I read tlie iaMnpticxD oif«r tlie tomb of the 
gMdoidiBetor; and in otfa^ paiis of the dmidi- 
yard I traced the resting-places of Bumy I had 
lcB9WXL I ooald net weep any mozc^ the Ibiiiitain 
of my tears was dry. I went into the chmd^ 
asd seabed myeelf behind a pillar at the west end, 
nearly imder the engaa-kfty where few could see 
xna Here I waited imtil the eervioe began. I 
lud a ftill Tiew of all who entered at the wert door, 
though diey coold not see me. I saw Mm Yece 
enter, accompanied by her mother-in-law and Flo- 
lence. 31»ey were little changed; and I thought I 
kad ixffer seen anywhere three soeh happy and 
eontented &oea ISien enteced MisB CSarke^ accom- 
panied, to my nstoMduneEit^ by y!nM*><=^liy^ft Faulk- 
nee IdrewxayadffiBBrther bade asl obserFedthe 
latter, for I trembled lest she should reoogniae me^ 
The next group ooBflisted <if a buflband and wife, 
tiie latter leaden litde child by the hand. '' Oh, 
Mary I how could you fixget me f I was an the 
point of ciysQg out, but stopped myaalf just in time, 
as lAewalked up the aisle by Gteorge's aide. These 
were followed by many otherB, amongst whom I 
flaw my bmtihers with their wives and children. 
I heard not a word or a note of the senrioe^ bat 
was nt last locBsed to attention by the tones* of 
EmeBt'a preaching. The sermon was on ihe sub- 
ject of Bepentanoe, and every word of it seemed, 
in my heated imagination, to be addressed ex- 
p»fily to me. Oh^ the agonies I suffered during 
tbat heart-fleaidiing discourse ! When it was over, 
yoL.lL Q 
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I mechanically followed the crowd. Miss Clarke 
and Emmeline were the last, and I oyerheard the 
latter say, — 

** Dear Miss Clarke, this is my last Sunday 
here." 

''Tes, my dear. How I wish you could stay 
longer; but your husband would not thank me 
were I to propose such a thing." 

Then she, too, was manied ! They had all 
forgotten me, it seemed. And yet, what could I 
expect ? 

Once I thought of going to Ernest, telling him 
everything, and asking his advice. I walked up 
the aisle, and stood at the vestry door. I seized 
the handle ; but before I could turn it my courage 
gave way, and I retraced my steps and fled from 
the church. 

I must leave the place instantly. What busi- 
ness had I, a murderer, to pollute the happy 
village with my presence ? 

As I passed the outskirts, I perceived a 
pretty cottage standing a little way off from 
the road. Mary was sitting on the lawn, and 
by her side was the little child I had observed 
in church. 

" Come, Oeorge," she said, in the tones once so 
familiar to me, '* tea is ready, and you can finish 
gathering those flowers afterwards." 

He came towards her, his hands full of white 
pinks and wallflowers, and his face beaming with 
such a happy smile, as if his cup of bliss were full 
to overflowing 
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'' Look, father/' said the little boy, " look at that 
ugly tramper man ; he has been staring at mother 
a long time." 

George turned his face towards me, but before 
he could answer I was gone. 



THE END. 
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informed refpefting all that takes place in the World of Letters. 

It fupplies a complete Lift of the Publications of the Month — whilft their 
prices — the names of their Publifhers — their Authors — are all accurately ftated, 
and the fuUeft information in reference to Works in the prefs is given. 

Publijhed on the iji of every month, by 
Ors. Saunders, Otlxy, & Co., 50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 



so. Conduit Street^ Hanover Square. 

Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co.'s 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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THE VOYAGE of the NOVARA; 

The Austrian Expedition Round the World. With upwards of 400 
steel and wood engravings. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS of the RIGHT 

HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 

The Founder of the Quakers. 

THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 

DR. WOLFF, the Bokhara Missionary. Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
W. Fi. Gladstonis, M.P. Ist. vol. 2d. edition. [2nd. vol. immediately. 

THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 

OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, Governor-General and 
ComiDander-in-Chief in India. 

Edited by his Daughter, Sophia, the Marchioness of Bute. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, with Map and Index. 21s. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD ON ENGLAND. 

Selections from his own writings. Translated by J. H. Simpson. 
6s. 

THE HUNTING GROUNDS of the OLD 

WORLD. By H. A. L. (the Old Shekarry). Second Edition. 

HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS ; 

As they were and as they are. By William Grant Stewart. First 
and Second series, price 6s. each; extra bound, 68. 6d. 

THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 







leiTrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.'s 

Rajl India Army^ Colonial^ 

and General Agency. 
50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 

{In the immediate 'vicinity of the Nenjo Eaft India Houft 

and the Oriental Club.) 

ESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co. beg to announce that, in 
confequence of their daily increafing relations with India, Auftralia, 
and the Colonies, they have opened an Eaft India Army, Colonial, 
and General Agency, in connedlion with their long-eftablifhed 
ublifhing Houfe, and they take this opportunity to invite the attention of 
Regimental Melfes, Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and other Refidents q 

1 India, Auftralia, and the Colonies thereto, and to the advantages it offers. 

Banking Department, p 

Pay, Pensions, Fund Allowances, Dividends, &c. drawn and remitted 
vith. regularity. Sales of, and Investments in. Government Stock, Foreign 
iecurities, &:c. effected. Every other defcription of Financial Business 
:ran fa£ted. 

Supply Department. ^ 

iVIiscellaneous Supplies of every Description, including Provifions, 
Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Guns, Band Inftruments, Clothing, &c. care- 
fully felefted and defpatched by Overland Route, or Sailing Ship, to Regi- 
ments, and Mefles in India, Auftralia, and the Colonies. 

Private Orders from Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and Refi- 
dents in India, Auftralia, and the Colonies generally, are executed with care, \ 
economy, efficiency, and promptitude. 

All orders (hould be accompanied by full and detailed diredlions. ^ 

Perfonal Agency Department. 

The Conftituents of MefTrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. may depend upon re- 
ceiving every attention to their requirements and inftrudtions. Every affiftance * 
will be affi)rded to their Conftituents and their Families on their arrival in 
England, with the view to relieve them from every poffible inconvenience. 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming from India and 
the Colonies, and arrangements will be made for their education in England. 

To thofe going out to India, Auftralia, and the Colonies, Meffrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co, offer their fervices to fecure paflages Overland, or by Ship, and 
to afford them all neceffary information connedted therewith. 

All Letters, Parcels, &c. will be received by Meflrs, Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. for their Conftituents (whether in England, India, or the Colonies), to 
vvhom they will be forwarded regularly. 

Ter7ns. 

No Commission charged on the execution of Orders, whether from Regi- 
nnental Meffes or Private Individuals, when accompanied by a remittance 
iind a ivwW Difcount at all times allowed. 



Mtfsri. SaunJerSy Otleyy U Ca.'s literary AntuuHcementi. 



WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS? or, 

THE NEW LOBD OF BURLEIGH. A NoveL 2 vob.. 21*. 

THE UGHTHOUSE.. A Novel. 2 vols., a is. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

Bj Lady Scott. 2 toLs. 

TOO LATE. 

By Mrs. Dimsdalb. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 

WIFE. By the Anthor of P»al Ferroll. 

HELEN. A Romance of Real Life. 

GERTRUDE MELTON. 
MY WIFE'S PINMONEY. 

By E. E. Nblsom . 

THE EMIGRANT'S DAUGHTER. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Empress of Russia. 

THE SENIOR FELLOW. 
ALMACK'S. 

A Novel. Dedicated to the Ladies Patronesses of the Balis at Almack's. 

1 vol, crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

By Miss PowBR. 2 vols, 2 Is. 

MEMOIRS of a LADY IN WAITING. 

By the Author of * Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria/ 

2 vols, 188. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of * Anne Gray.' 2 vols, post Svo, 21s. 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by the Author of 
* Emilia Wyndham.' 3 vols, post Svo, 3l8. 6d. 



Messrs, SaunderSy Otley^ ^ Co.'s Literary Announcements. 

CORVODA ABBEY. 

A Tale. 1 vol, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 4s. 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Nonvelette. By H. Noel Hamphreys. 68. 

MIRIAM MAY. 

A Romance of Real Life. Fourth Edition. 1 vol., lOb. 6d. 

ROTTEN ROW. A Novel. 
SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

A Church Novel. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

THE DEAN; or, the POPULAR PREACHER. 

By Bbrkblbt Aikin, Author of * Anne Sherwood.' 3 vols, post Svo, 
318. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; or, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SUB. A Novel, 3 vols, post Svo, 
31s. 6d. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

By the Author of * IX Poems by V.' Fourth Edition. Post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

LADY AUBREY ; or, 

WHAT SHALL I DO ? By the Author of * Every Day.' A Novel. 
2 vols., 2] 8. 

THE IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 

AGNES HOME. 



IPo^tts* 



Sir E. L. Bulwer's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 



h. / 



Adigssrs* Saunders J Otley^ (ff Cb.'x Literary Announcements • 
Earl Godwin's Feast, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stewart Lockyer. 

Saint Bartholomew's Day, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Stewart Lockyer. 



Sacred Poems. 

r the 
ienelg 



By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelfi:. 



Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D'Eynconrt. 

The Pleasures of Home. 

By the Rev. J. T. Campbell. 

Friendship ; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Hibbrnicds. 58. 

Judith ; 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Francis Mills, M.R.C.S.L. 5s. 

The Convert, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 5s. 

The Progress of Truth. 

A Fragment of a Sacred Poem. 

Alzim ; or, the Way to Happiness. 

By Edwin W. Simcox. 

Oberon's Empire. 

A Mask. 

The Spirit of Home. 

By Sylvan. 

The Moslem and the Hindoo. 

A Poem on the Sepoy Revolt. By a Gradaate of Oxford. 

Melancholy, 

AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. By Thomas Cox. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otley^ £5f Co*s Literary Announcements, 
Reliquias : 

Poems. By Edward Smith. 

Palmam, qui Meruit, Ferat. 

By Norman B. Yonge. 

Miscellaneous Poems. 

By an Indian Officer. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Tonge. 

Carmagnola. 

An Italian Tale of the $'ifteenth Century. 

Hanno. 

A Tragedy. The Second Edition. 

War Lyrics. 

Second Eklition. By A. and L. Shore. 



British and Foreign Public Library, 

CONDUIT STREET. HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. This 
Extensive and Valoable Library, containing an immense collection 
of the best Works in the English, French, Italian, and German Lan- 
guages, with an abundant sapply of all the New Publications as they 
appear, is reserved exclusively for the use of the subscribers, every sub- 
scriber having the choice of the whole. Regular supplies for perusal 
are forwarded to the Nobility and Gentry by Railroad and Steam-Vessels 
in every part of the United Kingdom. Terms post free on application 
to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY. & Co.. at the Library. 

For Authors Publishing. 

Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of Manu- 
scripts, on the efficient publication of Books intended for General 
Circulation or Private Distribution. Sent Post free to Orders enclosing 
Twelve Stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., 
Publishers, Conduit Street. 



MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.'S 

EAST INDIA ARMY, COLONIAL AND 
GENERAL AGENCY. 

50, Conduit Street, Hanover SquARB, 

London. 

(Close to the " Oriental Club.") 

Mestn. Baundbas, Otlbt, and Co. beg to annoaace that in con- 
sequence of their daily increasing relations with India, Australia* 
and the Colonies, they have opened an East India Army, Colonial, 
and General Agency, id connection with their long-established Pub- 
lishing House, and they take this opportanitv to invite the attention 
of Regimental Messes, Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
other Residents in India, Australia, and the CcAonies thereto, and to 
the advantages it oflfers. 

BANKINO DBPARTMBNT. 

Pat, Pbnsions, Fond Allowancks, Diviobnds, &c., drawn and 
remitted with regularity. Salbs of, and Investments in, Govern - 
ment Stock, Foreign Securities, &c., effected. Every other descrip* 
tion of FiMANCiAL Business transacted. 

SUPPZiY DBPARTMBNT. 

Miscbllanbous Supplies op bvbet description, including Provi- 
sions, Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Guns, Band Instruments, 
Clothing, &c., carefully selected and despatched by Overland Route, 
or Sailing Ship, to Regiments and Messes in India, Australia, and 
the Colonies. 

Private Orders from Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
Residents in India, Australia, and the Colonies generally, are execu- 
ted with care, economy, efficiency, and promptitude. 

All orders should be accompanied by tuU and detailed directions. 

PBBSONAIi AGBNOY DBPARTMBNT. 

The Constituents of Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. may depend 
upon receiving every attention to their requirements and instructions. 
Every assistance will be afforded to their Constituents and their 
Families on their arrival in England, with the view to relieve them 
from every possible inconvenience. 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming from 
India and the Colonies, and arrangements will be made for their edu- 
cation in England. 

To those going out to Id'JUa, Australia, and the Colonies, Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. rifer their services to secure passages Over- 
land, or by Ship, and to ^fford them all necessary information con- 
nected therewith. 

All Letters, Parcel'^, &c., will be received by Messrs. Saunders. 
Otley, and Co., for f'jeir Constituents (whether in England, India, or 
the Colonies), to v^.nom they will be forwarded regularly. 

TBRMS. 

No Commission cbaroed on the execution of Orders, whether 
from Regimental Messes or Private Individuals, whbn accompanied 
BT A hbmittamcb, aud a small Discount at all times allowed. 
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